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EXPLANATORY NOTE. 



The Congregation of St. Paul's Episcopal Church 
having built a good iron church, at a total cost of £2000, I 
decided to raise funds, if possible, with which to purchase an 
Organ. To aid me in this effort, the present series of sermons 
is issued; and as more than 1000 copies have already 
been issued in separate numbers, I am free from any- 
pecuniary responsibility; while, should any more be purchased 
in the usual way, they will yield a clear profit. I hope thus 
gradually to procure some portion of the amount required, and 
so avoid the disagreeable necessity of soliciting donations for 
the whole. Regarding the sermons themselves, they are 
literally only memories of sermons, having been written, for 
the most part, months after they were preached, aided only by 
the few notes I used at the time of their delivery, and having 
been penned in the quietude of the study, away from the 
stimulating influence of an attentive auditory, they bear the 
same relation to my spoken discourses that a skeleton does 
to a living man. 

I cannot anticipate that they will escape severe 
criticism, if criticised at all, because they make no claim to 
profundity of thought, or elegance of diction ; being only 
simple conceptions simply expressed. But should they be of 
spiritual advantage to any soul, disregarding all else, 
I shall be very thankful ; and with earnest prayer that they 
may be thus blessed by God, I have given them to the public. 

The views expressed in them may sometimes be opposed 
to those of men whom to know is an honour and a blessing ; 
but I would ask such to believe that it is not willingly I 
differ from them ; and that, while I may not be able to agree 
with them on minor points, I am in heart and soul at one 
with all who, whatever their denomination, can say of Jesus 
Christ, " My Lord, and my God !" 

Glasgow, Augtut, 1875. 
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GOSPEL PREACHING: WHAT IS IT? 



"Yea, woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel !" — 1 Cor. ix. 16. 

Of all human callings there is none nobler than that 
of the Preacher of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. * Other educators of the human race 
have undoubtedly magnificent work to do. The artist's 
province is to train the eye and imagination to the 
discovery and appreciation of the beautiful in action, 
in art, and in nature. The scholar's is to lay before 
our minds the intellectual workings of earnest men, 
who, being dead, yet speak. The naturalist's is to 
unravel before our wondering admiration the marvel- 
lous volume of the material universe. Each finds his 
highest aim in the unfolding of the ways of God to 
thfc soul of man, and thus placing that soul nearer to 
its God than it was before. Nevertheless, it is a sad 
but undoubted fact that one may have a most correct 
appreciation of the beautiful— may feel sometimes, in 
moments of emotional enthusiasm, that he is breathing 
almost the air of heaven, and experience unbounded 
admiration of the sublime in human action — without 
ever seeing the beauty of holiness, or attempting to 
imitate the conduct he so much admires. He may 
have most accurate acquaintance with the history of 
knowledge, without ever possessing the knowledge that 
is life eternal. He may be able to descant most 
eloquently on the divine beauties of flower or stone> 
but care nothing for the Rose of Sharon or the Rock 
of Ages; and without this learning* how comparatively 
valueless will all the rest one day appear! Th.e 
preacher, however, while appreciating all these things 
most highly, knows how insignificant they are when 
compared with the truths he has to enforce on our 
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consciences and our hopes. Their labours touch but 
the outwork of the soul, but his penetrate to the 
citadel; theirs need not reach beyond the actions of 
the life, but his must influence the very remotest 
springs of action ; the secret shrine of motive is conse- 
quently the place he is to change from a sepulchre, 
where lie dead men's bones, into a palace, where the 
Spirit of Truth may find a home. 

His purpose is to alter the whole disposition, cha- 
racter, and life, from bad to good, so that old things- 
shall pass away, and all things become new. He can. 
aim at nothing less than forcing the penurious man to 
fling aside his avarice and find highest pleasure in 
voluntary self-sacrifice ; the sensuous man to bow in 
willing homage before the majesty of spirit ; the man 
. of crooked devices to take the arrow's flight as the 
model of his path; — in a word, the God-forgetting 
man, from whatever source his forgetfulness may 
spring, to feel continuously that in God he lives, and 
moves, and has his being. 

Others have as their highest purpose the refinement 
of sentiment, or the improvement of the mental 
culture; but the preacher, while including all this,, 
sweeps beyond it all to the salvation of the soul — th& 
plucking it from everlasting death, and animating 
it, under God, with an everlasting life. Can it, there- 
fore, be an exaggeration to affirm that his is the 
noblest work of man on earth ? 

It is a work so great as to be almost beyond the 
limits of*the credible — one so apparently hopeless that 
none would ever dream of attempting it, were he not 
convinced that he had an agency at command which 
would be invariably successful, whenever properly 
applied and rightly used. However desirous he might 
be to accomplish such stupendous results, he must 
shrink from the attempt, did he not know that he had 
a power at his disposal that would bear the strain 
imposed upon it. 

What is this power — or, in other words, What ought 
to be the subject of his preaching ? Shall he speak of 
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prudence, and show the injury inflicted upon the 
purse, the reputation, or the character of the wrong- 
doer ? Shall he urge the maxims of selfishness, prove 
that honesty is the best policy, or that sensuous in- 
dulgence is sure to entail suffering of some kind? 
He may, and in certain cases succeed in whitewashing 
the outside of the sepulchre, by persuading a few to 
take better care of themselves. This, undoubtedly, is 
rsomething, but, after all, how little ; the love of wrong 
remains just as it was before — nay, it may be deepened 
by the very absence of gratification. The actions may 
be thus improved, but the actor remains the same ; for 
as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he, and the heart 
has not yet been touched. But in very few cases, 
comparatively, will even this slight good be done, for 
it is abundantly evident that prudence is no effectual 
barrier against passion. Is there a drunkard who does 
not know full well that he is ruining his health, 
impoverishing his resources, and blasting his prospects, 
and yet remains a drunkard still? Prudence can 
never regenerate one man, much less the world ; and 
what is true of this motive power is true of all that 
begin and end in self; that leave out of account moral 
responsibility to a higher than self, and moral guilt 
that point not man to God as his Lawgiver and his 
Judge. But to do this, is to convict all of rebellion and 
of crime. He, therefore, who would preach only a 
God who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, may 
cause despondency or despair, but will never kindle 
hope in the heart of one who is ever being tormented 
by an accusing conscience. 

There is a message, however, which is the power 
of God uuto salvation to every one that believeth it, 
and that is the Gospel of Christ. The purpose 
of the Apostle was the conversion of all who 
heard him; he knew that his only hope was by this 
message, and therefore he said, " Woe is unto me if I 
preach not the Gospel." But what is St. Paul refer- 
ring to in these words ? What is the Gospel ? The 
Word is bandied to and fro with a fatal facility, leading 
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some to think they are familiar with the thing, when 
they know only the name. To many it' seems to mean 
nothing more than an old stereotyped phraseology, to 
which they have been long accustomed; for when these 
sounds fall upon the ear, they are satisfied they have 
been listening to the Gospel. But let the very same 
truths be uttered in other words, and, without a mo-* 
ment's hesitation, the preacher is denounced as unsound. 
To many even who look somewhat beneath the surface, 
from sound to sense, it seems to mean anything or 
everything, from general amiability of disposition to 
the highest Calvinism. One thing may be taken for 
granted — it in most cases means, "my belief alone/' 
When such a person wishes to say that another 
differs from him in theology, he does not assert that 
he holds different opinions, but simply and dogmatically 
that, "he does not preach the Gospel." And this is 
sometimes said so bitterly as to arouse the thought 
that any Gospel is better than the speaker's, because it 
is evident that, however much it may contain of the 
spirit of James and John, when they would call down 
fire from heaven, it contains but little of the spirit of 
Christ. 

It is acknowledged by all that "Gospel" means 
"good tidings." The good tidings of Christ, as I 
understand them, signify — hope for man.* This of 
course involves the consideration that we are not 
satisfied with our present state, character, or acquire- 
ments, for hope can enter only where something is 
desired that is not yet possessed. The Gospel speaks 
to us of a Paradise to be regained, where all our noblest 
ambitions shall be more than gratified, all our fondest 
hopes more than realised, all our highest ideas of true 

* If my expressed views on this, or any other subject, be erro- 
neous, they are not so voluntarily, thoughtlessly, or prayerlessly. 
I have therefore a right to hold them till they be proved untrue. 
Any attempt at this, if undertaken in a right spirit, I shall always 
welcome ; but, as / do not leave my peace of mind at the disposal of 
others, vituperation, sneer or sarcasm, will be absolutely powerless 
to produce any feeling save that of pity for those who lower and 
pain themselves by indulging in such useless and baneful ways. 
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manhood more than attained. Here we are tried by 
many a sore temptation, weary with many a sorrow, 
depressed by many a sin; but the Gospel gives the 
hope of a rest, speaks of a time when God shall wipe 
away all tears from our eyes ; when there shall be no 
piore death, neither sorrow nor crying, nor any more 
pain, for the former things shall have passed away. 

This hope includes within its possibilities every 
human being, so that no one need have the despairing 
feeling — there is hope for others, but none for me. 
Those were no good tidings for man, which said to 
him, " while some will be compelled to lay hold on the 
hope of glory, the overwhelming majority have, and 



even to those who believe themselves arbitrarily 
included in an absolute decree of safety; while others, 
very dear to them, might be as absolutely excluded 
from it. Who, not immersed in selfishness, could enjoy 
a heaven, knowing that parent, wife, or child were 
doomed, and had before birth been doomed, beyond the 
possibility of escape, to the miseries of a hell ? Imagine 
such a case as that of the ill-fated Northfleet in the 
short interval between her collision and her sinking ; 
her deck crowded with despairing hundreds, families 
clinging together in frenzied terror, looking into each 
others eyes what they every moment think will be 
their last look on earth — when a cry of joy rings out 
triumphantly, for see, a life-boat nears the ship; and 
now every heart beats high with hope, and the father, 
•who, but an instant since, was brave in aspect that he 
might support those looking to him for strength to aid 
them calmly to die with him, now bursts into tears as 
the hope brightens that wife and little ones may at 
length be saved ; of himself not once does he think. 
But hush, the master of the life-boat speaks. 

" I have come to save a few of you from death; I 
know all your characters, but that has nothing whatever 
to do with the selection I am about to make; my will 
is my only reason. I could save you all if I chose, but 
I do not choose. It was I, moreover, who determined 




Not good tidings 
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the collision; still some of you I shall drown, but the 
remainder must come with me. Unloose your arm, 
Sir, from that grey-haired father, and that clinging 
wife and child, and come with me." 

" But what of them ? How are they to come ?" 

" They are not to come at all ; they must perish." 

" What ! leave these behind ; go with you, the author 
of the catastrophe, and think of my helpless child 
bubbling out its little life as it sinks amid the waters ! 
With all the scorn a son, a husband, and a father can 
concentrate in his reply, I answer, 'Never 

Such an offer may be glad tidings, but I would like 
to know for whom ?* 

Far different is our feeling as we hear the Master 
say to all those despairing, shivering ones on the 
vessel's deck, "I have come to you, through storm 
and danger, to take you all to safety, if you will. I 
foresaw the catastrophe, and warned all concerned. 
My boat is large enough for every one; my arm is 
able; my power to save you is equal to my will, if 
only you will trust me ; come, before it be too late." 
As we hear His earnest entreaties, as we mark His 
loving looks, as we see Him stretch forth His arms, 
saying, " Bring the little ones to me," all feel that this 
is good news indeed ; and if there be any who doubt 
His word, or whose indifference keeps them away from 
the offered rescue, to remain still on the sinking wreck, 
their blood be on their own heads. We dare not if 
we would, and we would not if we dare, limit those 

* "By the decree of G-od, for the manifestation of His glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others 
foreordained to everlasting death." 

"Those of mankind that are predestinated to life, God — before 
the foundation of the world was laid, according to His eternal and 
immutable purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure of His 
will — hath chosen in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of His mere 
free grace and love, without any foresight of faith or good works, or 
perseverance in either of them, or any other thing in the creature, as 
conditions or causes moving him thereunto, and all to the praise of 
His glorious grace." 

" Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved by 
Christ through the Spirit." — The Confession of Faith, Chaps, iii. andx. 
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words, worthy of Him who spake them, "God so 
loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life." 

But there cannot be hope for any man without a 
change of mind in reference to all that has been sinful 
in the past, and confession of that sin to God. We 
must of necessity feel that we are sinners, and that 
our sins will be our utter ruin, or the gospel will have 
no meaning for us. So long as the sailor believes the 
ship is safe, he will care but little for the offer of escape 
from her. Hence, Jesus preached, "Repent ye, and 
believe the gospel." 

As little, however, can there be hope without pardon 
of the sin that is sorrowed for. While the conscious- 
ness of unforgiven guilt weighs upon the spirit, the 
criminal must hang back from the presence of the 
judge ; and it is only as we can face the judge we can 
„ face the future hopefully. Sorrow for the past, and 
purpose of amendment in the future, is a very proper 
state of mind as regards the present, but it never 
■can do away with the fact of past sin. And it is 
for the wrong that has been done, and not for the 
right that is being done, that pardon is needed. The 
prisoner at the bar, when convicted of crime, may 
bitterly regret the action which has placed him there, 
and strongly determine that when once more free 
he will behave very differently. But all this in nowise 
dispenses with the necessity of pardon or punishment. 
God, therefore, in the moral interests of man, cannot 
pardon transgression of His law upon any conceivable 
conditions that may be fulfilled by the transgressor, 
and least of all upon the mere expression of penitence. 
To do this would be to introduce a principle of anarchy 
that would shortly plunge the world into moral ruin. 
But our God has overcome the difficulty that would 
have been insuperable to us, by Himself taking our 
nature, becoming, in His Son, bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh. The incarnation of Christ has made 
it possible for Him to be just, and yet the justifier 
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of those who believe in Jesus. Pardon, reconciliation, 
adoption into the family of God, has thus become 
possible to every sinner, no matter how deep may be 
his guilt. Though his sins be as scarlet, they may 
become white as snow, though they be red as crimson, 
they may be as wool. Despair may now give place to 
hope, and sorrow to joy. For though there be only 
one Name given amongst men whereby they may be 
saved, only one mode of reconciliation to God, that one 
name is more than sufficient for the salvation of all souls, 
and that one mode more than adequate for the great 
work to be accomplished by it. Well, therefore, might 
the angels say to the shepherds of Bethlehem, "Behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people." Can there be grander tidings than 
these, which it is the duty of every preacher to proclaim, 
that all may be pardoned by the blood of Christ, 
through a living, loving faith in His name ; may have 
the Holy Spirit to take up His abode in them, guiding 
them into all truth, and strengthening them in all 
right action; putting into their minds good desires, 
and by His continued help bringing the same to good 
effect? 

Pardon for the past, power for the present, and hope 
for the future, the work of a Triune Jehovah, is a 
gospel message fitted surely to fire any ambassador of 
Christ with fervent enthusiasm, but, at the same time, 
one that ought ever to keep before his mind the fact, 
that he is only an ambassador, only a preacher; that 
all effective power must be from God. Paul might 
plant, and Apollos water, but it was God who gave the 
increase. " So, then, neither is he that planteth any- 
thing, neither he that watereth ; but God that giveth 
the increase." 

The consciousness of this fact, however, is not for a 
moment to lessen the preacher's responsibility for the 
use of all the powers and opportunities he possesses, 
that he may prepare himself for the right execution of 
his high commission. There are two ways of preach- 
ing, as there are of doing everything else, a wrong and 
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$ right; there is the professional and the personal. 
In the former case, the man is a preacher who has 
carried away from his divinity class only the cut-and- 
dry platitudes of theology, and who, when properly 
ordained, proceeds to dole them out in old familiar 
wordiness to a listless, but scrupulously orthodox, 
congregation. The other case is that, not of the preach- 
ing man, but of the man preaching, because he has 
something that must be said, because he feels the life 
of the world depends on the words he has to utter ; 
because, having been plucked himself as a brand from 
the burning, he cannot help straining every nerve to 
aid others in a similar rescue. 

Doing God's work, he will do it in God's way ; no 
wild and ignorant fanaticism, the parent of all anarchy 
and disorder; no despising of. any gift of intellect or 
culture; no ignorant obtrusiveness as a teacher of 
strong men, while yet but a babe in Christ. 

Preaching ought, consequently, to be, above all 
thiDgs, prayerful. He who would endeavour to grasp 
truth for himself, or to present it to the minds of 
others, without going for guidance and for aid to the 
Author of all truth, can have but little idea of the 
laboriousness of the search — of making the result of 
that search interesting and intelligible to those who are 
addressed, or of his utter helplessness when attempting 
such a task alone. He who would strive to wrestle 
with the passions, and prejudices, and worldly interests 
of men ; who would try to uproot their love for the 
glittering fascinations by which they have so long 
been dazzled ; who would strike the fetters by which 
they have so long been chained, in the hope to strike 
them off, and who would do it in a strength all his 
own, must have but a miserable conception of the 
difficulty, the responsibility, and the holiness of his 
calling. If there can be one who, more than another, 
ought to pray without ceasing, that one is surely the 
preacher of the Gospel. 

It ought to be also earnest; nay, it must be. If the 
speaker has himself felt the message he is proclaiming 
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to be the power of God unto salvation, he cannot 
help, when telling it to others, throwing his whole 
soul into that on which his whole soul is resting. This 
earnestness is not that of oratorical display or decla- 
matory vigour, but that of love; for it is possible to 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and yet 
be as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal 

It must be also thoughtful. "Every scribe which is 
instructed into the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
householder which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old." Before any man attempts 
publicly to teach others, he ought to know very clearly 
the wherefore of his own belief. It will not do to be- 
come mere animated transmitters of inherited dogmas, 
our only reason for accepting them being that they 
were accepted by our fathers. The true preacher must 
be a persevering, self-denying student, carefully and 
critically examining not alone his own views, but also 
the views of his opponents ; for it is only as we know 
opposing faiths that we know intellectually our own. 
Many a weary night will he pass with throbbing brow 
and fevered brain in his anxiety to master the tremen- 
dous verities on which he stakes his own eternity, and 
on which he would found the eternities of his people. 
For if he would present these clearly to his congregation, 
he must first have them clearly presented to himself. 
In these days, especially when the traitor would steal 
within the camp clad in the uniform of the army of 
the Cross, it behoves the Christian soldier to be able to 
detect him in his disguise. In these days, when 
Scepticism reverently quotes the Scriptures; when 
Socinianism bows the knee to Jesus, and calls Him 
Lord; when Rationalism comes in scientific guise to 
filch from us the jewel of our soul, it is the duty of 
every leader in Israel to be able to expose the hollow 
mockery, and defend successfully the truths of God. 
Not, indeed, that he may be ever exciting his congre- 
gation by controversial sermons, but that he may so 
surround them with the whole armour of God, that 
error's shafts shall strike them in vain. I would be 
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the last to exalt the intellect unduly, or depreciate,, 
however slightly, the worth of warm emotion and 
fervid feeling; but, however necessary, they are not 
enough to build up the church of God. 

We must never forget that it is perfectly possible, 
having laid the right foundation, Jesus Christ, to 
build upon it a superstructure of wood, hay, stubble. 
It is only by the combination of knowledge with zeal, 
that there can be built upon that sure foundation, 
gold, silver, precious stones. The Epistles left us in 
the New Testament contain a wealth of thought not 
yet exhausted by all the scholarships of eighteen 
centuries, and a depth of feeling never fathomed since. 
Let them be our models in these particulars, and thus 
we shall not separate what God has joined together * 

The preacher has yet another mode of preaching, far 
more effective than words, and that is the sermon of 
an earnest, Christ-like life. The world may mis- 
apprehend our teaching, but it will not misapprehend 
a holy life. The doctrine of the Cross may be a 
stumbling block to many, but action like that of Him 
who died for us can only be an object of universal 
admiration, even although we choose not to follow in 
His footsteps. All preaching that begins not and ends 
not in a life lived by faith in the Son of God, has a 
wrong beginning and a worse ending. Christianity is 
not doctrine ; this is but a means to an end ; it is 
Christliness, it is a life — a life inspired by the love of 
Christ, strengthened by the power of Christ — modelled 
on the likeness of Christ, and ending in the home of 
Christ. This is a sermon that all who profess to be 
His disciples ought to preach; it is not confined to one 
class or order of men, but is equally incumbent on 
every one who calls himself a Christian. We may not 
all be able to speak to our brother, to warn him of his 
danger, or point him to the Saviour ; but we can each 
one pray for him, can act lovingly and consistently 
before him — thus perhaps winning him, by the blessing 

* Other characteristics of true preaching must be reserved for the 
next sermon. 
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of God, more effectually than would have been possible 
by the highest flight of eloquence. 

In point of. fact, we are all preaching in our lives 
some sermon to the world, and it were well for us id 
examine carefully of what sort it is. Is it one calcu- 
lated to alleviate or degrade those who listen to it ? To 
bring them nearer to Christ, or to alienate them from 
Him ? Is it a sermon having, perhaps, Christ for its 
text, but having for its exposition selfishness, worldli- 
ness, inconsistency ? If so, end it, before it ends you 
for ever. There is a Spirit by your side waiting to be 
gracious, and to help you to nobler doings. 

We must, therefore, every one, pastor and people, 
say, Woe is unto me if, in word and action, I preach 
not the Gospel! And especially would I here say, 
Woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel of the 
grace of God — if I ever refuse to obey the glorious 
command, " Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God," " For the Spirit and the Bride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him 
'that is athirst come. And whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely." " For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish but have 
everlasting life." 
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GOSPEL PREACHING : WHAT IS IT? 



*" Yea, woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel!" — 1 Cor. ix. 16. 

In the previous sermon on this subject, I explained 
what I considered to be the nature of that Gospel 
which it is our highest blessing to receive into our own 
hearts and lives, and our noblest privilege to offer to 
the belief and faith of others. I also showed that 
the gospel preacher must be prayerful, earnest, and 
thoughtful But this is not all. No one can be such 
if he neglect prayer, throw not his whole soul into his 
message, and spend not much anxious thought upon 
that he is about to say. But he needs to be, and do 
much more. He requires, in addition to these, to 
manifest in his teaching other characteristics, which 
will now occupy our attention. 

Gospel preaching must be bold and fearless. The 
preacher will prepare himself to search for truth, to 
investigate the claims of differing systems, by a careful, 
systematic, logical training. He is to proclaim the 
Gospel. He will therefore educate himself to discover 
what the Gospel is. He is to proclaim it, so as to 
make it most serviceable to that humanity for which 
it was given. He will therefore see it his duty, to 
make himself familiar with the mental nature of those 
on whom he has to act. Coming thus to his high 
task, as a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, he 
will conduct his investigation with one aim only, and 
that to hear what the Lord has said. He will give all 
the deference they deserve to the views of others who. 
have gone before. He will treat with becoming con- 
sideration, the formularies of the church to which he 
belongs. He will be profoundly thankful, when he iq 
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strengthened in his convictions, by finding them in 
harmony with those of other servants of his God, able, 
therefore, to retain his place as a teacher in a church 
dear to him by long association, hallowed to him by 
many a sacred memory of bygone days. He will not, 
however, consciously allow all this to bias him in his 
study of the Scriptures. The question will not be 
asked, "What is best for my pecuniary interest, or 
worldly honour, or most conducive to mental placidity?" 
Instead of all such prudential considerations, the 
continuous prayer, "Speak,JLoRD, thy servant heareth," 
will ever rise from his truth-loving soul, and be the 
watchword of his single-minded purpose. A clear and 
well-defined belief having been at length attained, it 
will be taught as fearlessly, and as hpnestly, as it was 
obtained. To the Ambassadors of Christ all earthly dis- 
tinctions, as such, will vanish. He will court no favour, 
and fear no frown. The peer and the peasant, the 
wealthly and the poor, the influential and the obscure, 
will be all treated alike — as sinners, needing the atoning 
blood of Christ — as sick, needing the great Physician. 
Though patrons may look coldly on, or speak in tones 
of anger, though poverty may threaten him with its 
miseries, though all the world may sneer, so long as he 
"believes the path of truth is that he treads, it will be 
trod with no uncertain or faltering step. Undoubtedly, 
if finding the way begin to deviate from that of others, 
he will pause, re-examine with increased care and 
prayer all his methods, results, and motives; that he 
may not be led astray by indolence in study, by undue 
prejudice for some favoured dogma, by the morbid 
wish to startle in the expression of new views, 
without caring much for their truth; or by the vanity 
of wishing to purchase a cheap reputation for clever- 
ness through the profession of a shallow and verbal 
scepticism. Undoubtedly, also, if he find that his 
'peculiar tenets would undermine the faith in God of 
any whose chief comfort in life is their implicit trust 
in Him, and liberty of continuous prayer to Him, a 
Still longer pause will be made, a more searching self- 
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examination, if possible, will be instituted; for, feeling 
the terrible loss to himself in the shaking of his own 
faith, he will fear to inflict such a loss on any other 
soul; and remembering that, after all, he may be found 
at last in error, he may, and probably will, remain 
silent as a teacher for the remainder of his days. Oh! 
it is a fearful responsibility to overturn the unquestion- 
ing trust of any immortal spirit in a loving Father, 
and an ever-present Saviour.* 

It must be also progressive. It will be " first the 
blade, then the ear; after that, the full corn in the ear." 
"Leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, we 
shall go on unto perfection." There are those who 
would look upon the churches as spiritual dairies, 
where only babes are supposed to attend, and where 
all who go will be supplied with milk alone. Some- 
times, indeed, it is rich and genuine, and will give 
nourishment to all; but sometimes, also, it is felt to 
contain a large proportion of water. But even suppos- 
ing it were invariably at its best, why is the food of 
the Church to be always of so simple a character? In 
all other subjects of thought we grow as we pass from 
infancy on* to manhood. In education, science, art, or 
politics, there is steady progress — a regular and well- 
defined advance from the alphabet of knowledge to the 
mastery of its most difficult literature. Why is the 
Word of God to be the only sphere where no such 
progression is to be looked for? Why are men to 
remain stationary here — infants from youth to age ? 

It may be convenient sometimes for the preacher, 
as such simple sermons do not usually cost much time 
or labour. Very frequently, however, this is much 
against his will, and a source of great anxiety and 
much self-examination ; but he sees clearly that, from 

* I think it the duty of a minister to secede from the church of 
-which he is a member when he is no longer in harmony with the 
doctrinal standards of that church. It does not seem honourable to 
obtain admittance to a communion by voluntary assent to certain 
dogmas, and then to take advantage of verbal ambiguities, or legal 
technicalities, to remain within its pale,- when having ceased to 
.believe its creed. 
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some cause or other, his congregation have not, and 
will not advance. Be he, therefore, never so anxious 
to go forward himself, he feels, and rightly, that he 
ought not to do so unless he can take them with 
him. Chafing and sorrowful under the restraint thus 
wrongly and unnecessarily laid upon him, he never- 
theless submits for the sake of others. 

These indolent and retarding hearers are they who* 
feel disinclined for attention or thought during divine 
service. Such easily-satisfied disciples say that they 
have so much mental labour during the week, in the 
conducting of their business or profession, that on the 
Sunday they want rest, and so cannot do with any 
preaching that is not very simple indeed. In other 
words, they give gladly and ungrudgingly their most, 
strained attention to the gaining of wealth, or ad- 
vancing in the world; but any fag-end of a wearied 
brain is good enough to bestow on the business of the 
soul's everlasting life. Hours are wasted in the in- 
anities of frivolous gossip, or the cruelties of lying 
scandal, which, if spent in the culture of the mind, 
would enable them to follow the most .thoughtful 
student of the Bible with ease, pleasure, and profit. It 
is surely dishonouring to the love of God, in giving us 
such a revelation as that contained in the volume of 
inspiration, that we should pander to this listlessness 
and indifference, which place the gospel truths lowest- 
in our life-work. 

Some may say that all they want is to get to heaven. 
Be it so. But how are we to get there except by love 
to God, through faith in Christ? How can we love 
God, however, without loving all that is God's — His 
work, His world, His Word ? And what we love will 
occupy our chiefest thoughts ; for " where the treasure 
is, there will the heart be also." If we love the Lord 
of the harvest, we shall offer Him the first-fruits, and 
not the gleanings of a well-reaped field. That worship- 
that is given to God only for what we can get from 
Him, has more of self than of God in it, and will not, 
I fear, lead to heaven at last. It were far better if 
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men, instead of trying to get inte heaven, would try 
and get heaven into them. 

It is, however, perhaps even a greater mistake to 
give only strong meat in preaching. All Christians 
must enter the kingdom of heaven as little children. 
And if the strong men only be fed, what is to become 
of the weak and young? They will be repelled by the 
hardness and dryness of doctrines they cannot under- 
stand, and so cease to care for the Gospel altogether; or 
they will die of starvation, being unable to digest the 
only food they receive. The full glare of noon upon the 
eye newly opened, may flash it back again to blindness. 
It needs first the dim glimmering of the dawn, to 
strengthen it gradually for the pleasurable reception 
of the clearer light of day. There are, moreover, many 
holy, loving children of Christ who are compelled to toil 
wearily, from early morn till late at night, for their 
daily bread, who live on the heart-feeling that Christ 
loves them, and they love Him, but who cannot master 
much beyond this vital fact. Are they to be sent 
hungry away from their Father's house? God forbid! 

Gospel preaching, to be scriptural, must combine 
these two elements. Christ said to Peter, first, "Feed 
my lambs" — the young in years, and in Christian 
growth. But then, He further directed him to " feed 
my sheep " — the more advanced disciples. He, there- 
fore, who would be a true shepherd must, like his 
Master, attend to each, and give to each the food 
convenient for them. When the Holy Spirit was 
promised to the disciples, it was that they might be 
guided into all truth — first the simpler, and then the 
more obscure. 

St. Paul, in his epistle to the Hebrews, * speaks 
very strongly on this point, telling them "that 
when they ought to be teachers they have need that 
one teach them again, which be the first principles of 
the oracles of God, w giving the very severe reproof, 
that because they still needed milk they had no 
earperience in the word of righteousness; for, had they 

♦ Heb. v. 12. to vi. 2. 
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been in the habit of exercising their senses to discern 
both good and evil, they could have taken meat instead. 
Of how many congregations and individuals might this 
be said; and yet, instead of taking seriously to heart 
this exceedingly sharp rebuke, they seem to think their 
inexperience rather praiseworthy than otherwise. It 
is well also to remember what the doctrines are that 
St. Paul calls milk, and which are to be left behind. 
They are repentance, faith, baptism, laying on of hands, 
resurrection, and eternal judgment! If gospel preach- 
ing means the teaching of these great verities, so 
clearly and so cogently that they may be left behind 
by the sheep of the flock, while going on into per- 
fection, I fear that gospel preaching is not so common 
as is frequently imagined * Again, in the epistle to the 
Ephesians, he says that all ministers are given in order 
to the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for building up of the body of Christ, until 
we arrive at the unity of faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, at a perfect man. Gnce more, 
consequently, he blends the double work of laying the 
foundation; and building up on that, the complete 
structure of a finished christian training. He, there- 
fore, who would neglect any portion of the flock 
which God has given him to feed, either by with- 
holding the milk from those who are babes, or by 
inability or unwillingness to supply meat to those who 
are strong men, is, so far, a deficient preacher of the 
Gospel. The cardinal doctrine of the love of Christ, 
and salvation by Him only, is that without which any 
sermon, whatever may be its. subject, is radically defec- 
tive. For it is that which gives value to all other 
truths, and vivifies them with an everlasting life. It 
is also that one doctrine which contains within 
itself all necessary and appropriate food for all 
twice-born souls. No disciples are so young that they 

* Eiri tV TeXei&rijra 06p<£/Ac0a, "let us press on to maturity." — 
Alford. TYXoy, meaning the end, or purpose of a thing. These words 
signify that we should not rest in any intermediate doctrine, but 
press on to the ultimate one to which the preceding doctrines pointed. 
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cannot grasp the simple fact of Christ having loved 
them, lived for them, died for them, and even now 
ever living again to make intercession for them. No 
disciples so mature, as to have fathomed the mystery 
of godliness. All gospel preaching must, consequently, 
begin with Jesus, continue through all its progress 
with Him, and end with Him, however high it3 flight; 
for no human progress, either in time or eternity, can 
ever pass beyond Him, who is King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords. 

It must be impartial. The whole of God's Word 
will be dear to the speaker. He will not always dwell 
upon a few favourite passages, or doctrines, to the ex- 
clusion of all others. He will not elevate an}' particular 
tenet into an undue and dangerous pre-eminence, but, 
"rightly dividing the word of truth," he will "prophecy 
according to the proportion of faith." The inculcation 
of present duty, will not be overlooked by an exclusive 
attention to the prophecies regarding the future. Man's 
agency will hold its due place in relation to God's 
absolute sovereignity. The sacraments will not be 
deified while preaching is degraded; nor will preaching 
be exalted on the ruins of the sacraments. But the 
place assigned to each will be carefully ascertained, 
and honestly enforced. And if this be done, Christ will 
be the Alpha and the Omega, the All in all; for from 
Genesis to Revelation He it is who gives meaning to 
all sacraments, all action, and all utterance. But how 
much pra} 7 er is needed, how much casting out of self, 
how much plucking out the right eye, before this state of 
giant child likeness can be attained ! Such a crucifixion 
of our cherished, theories, of our fondest fancies, of our 
dearest speculations, can be accomplished alone by the 
aid of the Crucified. It is a hard question to be honestly 
asked, "What is truth?" But it is the first question 
that ought to be asked by every preacher. People, 
if you have any caring for yourselves, pray very 
earnestly for your preachers that it may be so. And 
may the God of truth hear and answer you! 

If these be indeed necessary characteristics of gospel 
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preaching, and, after all, only a few of them, the ques- 
tion may well rise to the mind of each one entrusted 
with the high commission, "Who is sufficient for these 
things?" Did we possess more than the wisdom of a 
Solomon, and the eloquence of a Demosthenes, we 
should be inadequate to the regeneration of a soul. But 
when we add to our own personal feebleness, the bitter 
disappointments we encounter in our course ; the fond 
hope of spiritual progress in some earnestly-watched 
friend, dashed to the ground; the consciousness that, 
even while we are laying bare our very souls before 
our congregations, in the hope to win 'them, there are 
those amongst them sneering at our agony of earnest- 
ness, and waiting only for $n opportunity to wound us, 
if they can; we would at once resign the hopeless 
task in despair, were it not for the blessed words, "Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.* 
"All power is given into me in heaven and in earth." 
In His strength alone, therefore, dare we face our work; 
in His power alone dare we combat the devils in 
humanity, and strive to cast them out. In the con- 
sciousness alone that He is with us in all our weariness, 
and in all our anxieties, can we lead the battle of the 
Cross. But, possessing this consciousness, we go for- 
ward boldly and hopefully, knowing that we can " do 
all things through Christ, which strengthened us," and 
having ever sparkling in our darkest sky the starry 
promise, " They that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars for ever and ever." 

There are those, however, who say that the Gospel 
need not be preached thus ; it can be done far more 
effectively by an elaborate ritual — by gorgeousness of 
sacramental ceremony — by chasuble, incense, candle, 
and genuflexion — by ignoring the conscience, and 
appealing to eye, and ear. In other words, that " the 
sacraments, and not preaching, are the source of divine 
grace." In accordance with this announcement, in the 
preface to the first volume of the "Tracts for the Times," 
preaching is, as much as possible, pushed into a comer, 
literally and figuratively; while a sacrament forms the 
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centre of the service, and is elevated into the place of 
honour. Is this scriptural ? Far from it, we imagine. 
And how such good men as some ritualists undoubtedly 
are, can so read Scripture is an enigma. The Master's 
commission to the apostles was to preach the Gospel. 
True, they were also to baptise, but salvation was not 
the result of the baptism, but of the preaching which 
had produced belief sufficient to warrant baptism being 
administered to the adult. Are the sacraments ever 
called the "Power of God?" Never, in a single instance; 
but the preaching of the Cross is. Does faith, without 
which no one can enter heaven, come by the sacraments ? 
No; "faith cometh by hearing. ,, What is St. Paul's 
account of his own work in the world 1 " For Christ 
sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel." He 
did baptize, but this was altogether a minor matter 
compared with preaching. "I know not," he says, 
"whether I baptized any other." But about his preach- 
ing there was no such uncertainty. His ever-recurring 
thought is that he was " appointed a preacher, and an 
apostle and a teacher of the Gentiles." In his epistle 
of instruction to Timothy, the sacraments, their neces- 
sity, or mode of administration are never mentioned ; 
but the necessity of teaching and exhortation are con- 
tinually enforced, especially in these solemn words:— 
"I charge thee, therefore, before God, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead, 
at his appearing and his kingdom, preach the word; 
be instant in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, 
exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine." Either 
the present fashionable sacramental theory is a false one, 
or else St. Paul wholly mistook his vocation, and gave 
wretched advice to Timothy. It is a significant and 
remarkable fact that there is no one instance recorded 
of the apostles having ever "celebrated" the Lord's 
.Supper* We may imagine what we will in reference 
to their action, but imagination and revelation are very 
different things. This, however, is only in accordance- 

* 1 Cor. x. 16 does not negative this assertion, as St. Paul there as- 
sociates himself with the "many," i. e., the whole body of Christians. 
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with their commission to preach and baptize, when not 
a syllable was said to them about administering the 
Lord's Supper. Beyond all controversy, therefore, the 
highest, holiest, most important, and most responsible 
duty of a Christian minister is preaching. Such is the 
unvarying voice of revelation, and such is the distinct 
utterance of reason, because there is nothing whatever 
in the nature of a sacrament to convert a careless 
sinner. Suppose a missionary in heathendom to com- 
mence his work by baptizing all with whom he came 
in contact, or administering the Lord's Supper to all 
who would partake of it, might he not go on thus for 
life without benefiting a single person? But once a 
sinner has been aroused, by the blessing of God on the 
greater work of preaching, brought to the Cross of 
Calvary, and induced to lay his head on the heart of 
Jesus, then indeed the commemoration of his Saviour's 
death, in the commemorative feast, becomes a time of 
unspeakable grace and peace. His faith and love are 
deepened as he kneels there in prayer and thanksgiving, 
thinking of all his adored Redeemer did, and suffered 
for him. It would be very wrong to lower that hojy 
celebration in any degree beneath the dignity assigned 
it by its Founder; but it is as wrong, and far more per- 
nicious, to elevate it above the position assigned by Him, 
to make it usurp the place of preaching, or to change the 
" Table of the Lord " into an altar for the priesthood.* 

* I would here remind my Presbyterian brethren that the word 
"altar," so frequently used by certain members of the Episcopal 
Church of Britain, is in direct violation of their own Communion Office, 
There in every case the word is " table" or " Lord's Table ;" and no 
one has any authority whatever to change that, to "altar." And to 
call the celebration * * a sacrifice, " except of ' * praise and thanksgiving, " 
is equally opposed not only to the spirit, but to the letter of the 
same office; for the word "priest," applied to the officiating minister, 
is formed from the Latin word presbyter, which corresponds to the 
Greek wpej^&repos (presbuteros) or elder, and has no relation whatever 
to lepeds (Hiereus) or Sacrifices The position of the table also is 
destructive of the sacramental theory; for although it is now usually 
placed in the chancel, it need not be; because the Rubric directs that 
" The Table at the Communion time, having a fair, white linen cloth, 
upon it, shall stand in the body of the church, or in the chancel, 
where morning and evening prayers are appointed to be said." 
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Of one thing I am well assured, that wherever the 
sacraments assume an undue prominence in worship, 
supplant teaching in the congregation, and present 
instead an ornate and complicated ritual, there will 
spiritual life decline, at last perhaps to death. 

Need it be added that gospel preachers will be filled 
with the spirit of love. " Though we speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, 
we are become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. " 
Error may need to be fearlessly exposed, scepticism to- 
be sharply reproved, and impenitent sinners faithfully 
warned against an impending doom ; all this, however, 
is not opposed to, but is the result of, love to those 
whose souls are in danger of everlasting wreck. 
Earnestly and unflinchingly, but affectionately, the 
preacher will warn, exhort, and entreat. There is 
no love in saying "Peace, peace," when there is no 
peace; or in prophesying smooth things, when a 
storm is approaching. Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbour, but this would be ill of the deadliest kind. 
It is a trying thing to be compelled to speak words 
that sound hard, and stern, and unfeeling, but the 
surgeon who cares for his patient will, at any cost of 
pain to both, probe thoroughly the wound, that it may 
at last be healed. Fidelity to a God we love, compels 
fidelity to a brother we also love. 

The preacher of the gospel has, therefore, as we have 
seen, a difficult and a trying work, beset with many 
dangers and temptations that others know nothing of. 
We would therefore ask for the daily prayers of those 
who accept our teachings, that we may feel their 
sympathy around us, as well in our study as 
in our pulpits; and that by this sacred tie, 
pastor and people may be more closely united in the 
bonds of holy fellowship. We would also ask the 
prayers of those who differ from us, that if we be in 
error, the light of truth may drive the night away. 
If opponents would only pray for each other, before 
their opinions are examined, the tone would not be .so 
bitter, and the criticism so harsh as it is occasionally. 
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Oh ! there is nothing that draws one heart to 
another so closely as taking it to the heart of God in 
prayer. Whatever may not be prayed for before it is 
done, ought not to be done at all, and whatever may 
be prayed for, ought not to be done till the prayer is 
offered. We would, therefore, before one criticism is 
offered regarding our estimate of gospel preaching, say, 
"Pray for us." And our prayer will be, whatever, 
differences may exist in lesser matters, God may bless 
with the gfft of the Holy Spirit — without which all 
words, however true and powerful, must remain words 
only, without saving influence — all preaching that 
points to Christ alone as the Saviour of all men; 
that boldly and lovingly builds up a living church on 
that " Living Stone," that offers to the wants and hopes 
of every hungering child of God, " Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God." 
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HOW TO HEAR. 



" Take heed therefore how ye hear."— Luke viii. 18. 

.Every man is, in a great degree, the creator of his own 
world. God has given to us the alphabet of creation, 
out of which we must each construct our own language. 
How different the poetry of a Milton, or the eloquence 
of a Chalmers, from the puerilities of a driveller, or the 
ficoffings of a blasphemer! And yet the one alphabet 
jserves for all ; the letters are the same, but the minds 
— how different! So is it exactly with material things; 
no two of us live in the same world. We each build 
m up our own according to our disposition, or our culture. 
.Tne man who is absorbed by trade, looking on the 
ocean, sees only a highway for commerce — safe when 
;the waters are calm, and dangerous when they are 
billowed by the storm; or the mountain is viewed as a 
possible investment in minerals. Everything on which 
" the eye can rest means nothing more than profit or loss, 
because the soul is bowed before a golden image. But 
to him of brilliant imagination how different does all 
appear ! There the artist sees his glowing pictures, and 
'there the poet finds his sparkling imagery. And to him 
who is Christian, as well as poet, the universe appears 
radiant with the heavenly lustre of an Almighty's 
power, and a Father's love. The world, in its matter 
and its laws, is the same to all; but as a world, it is as 
varied as are the minds by which it is surveyed. As 
with the world, so with the Word. All who study it 
read the same language, and yet no two have the same 
Bible. To one it is a volume of ancient history; to „ 
another a record of matchless poetry, or even a guide 
to the highest and purest morals mankind has ever 
known; while to yet another it is the light to his feet 
and the lamp to his path; the exhaustjesp storehouse, 
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where day by day he goes for his daily bread — the 
difference being caused by the fact that they come to its 
perusal with their minds in different states. The mind 
must exist in some condition as we hear, and accord- 
ing to the condition, so naturally will be the result. I 
am well aware that a merciful God sometimes flashes- 
the message of grace with power on the most careless 
hearer. But this is His work alone, and forms no 
reason whatever why we may be careless "how we 
hear." It is therefore of the utmost importance that 
we should discriminate accurately our mental moods 
when listening to God's word, and know how to pre- 
pare ourselves so as to hear with profit. 

I will, consequently, at once proceed to enumerate 
the general classes of hearers found amongst the regular 
members of most congregations. 

There are listless hearers, who go to church on 
Sunday, because it is looked upon as the right and • 
respectable thing to do on that day. They take their 
bodies there, but their minds are often far away with 
their business or their pleasures; or perhaps they are 
wandering thoughtlessly in an unconscious dreamland. 
The sounds indeed of the speaker's voice are heard, but, 
like ice skimming over ice, they glide lightly away, 
and leave no mark behind. There is no determined 
concentration of the attention, no bending of the will 
to listen, no careful storing of the thoughts by memory. 
The whole attitude is expressive of the languor of in- 
difference, or patient submission till the service be 
concluded. " Seeing, they see not; and hearing, they 
do not hear." Such listen to the Word, seeking no- 
thing, and — they find it. They often excuse themselves 
by saying to us, " Make you sermons more attractive, 
and we shall give you our attention ; but how can you 
expect us to listen to a discourse without elegance of 
diction, or felicity of illustration ; and the truths you 
repeat have really been heard so frequently, that it 
requires something startling in their fresh statement to 
make us care to hear them again." What elegance of 
diction, I would ask, is needed to make the monetary 
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articles of the newspaper engross most readily, ajid 
most thoroughly, all your thoughts? What rhetorical 
•display is there in the "prices current," that are 
scanned so earnestly every morning? Do you find 
many startling novelties of thought in the telegrams of 
the Stock Exchange, to which so many eyes are so 
Anxiously turned, hourly almost, for years? Do we 
tire of a face we love to look upqp, because we have 
•seen it many a time before? Does the botanist weary 
of the rose-bud, because he has been familiar with it 
from childhood; or the musician of the oratorio, because 
Jie has been long acquainted with its every note ? Ah, 
no! It is not novelty, but heart that the listless 
Shearer needs. If this be given to Christ, we can never 
sing too frequently the angels' song at Bethlehem, or 
hear too often, in all its sublime simplicity, "that 
sweet story of old." 

There are also sentimental hearers, who love to listen 
to the glowing imagery in which heaven is almost neces- 
sarily described ; who never weary of singing about 

" Jerusalem the golden! 
With milk and honey blest." 

In comparison with this dull prosaic life, how sweet 
to be told about tjie plains of Paradise, to hear of the 
crowns of gold, and the harps that fill the celestial air 
with sweetest sound. These sentimentalists hope to 
be there one day themselves. Is it not almost a fore- 
taste of their bliss to hear described, in thrilling tones, 
the glory that awaits them? The poetry of the gospel 
is that to which they love to listen ; they know no 
languor while a picture is being painted of John 
reclining on the breast of Jesus ; or of Mary wiping 
His feet with her hair. And as the tragic story is 
being told of His betrayal and His death, their eyes 
are moist with tears of sympathy, and they sigh, " How 
sad!" Oh! be careful how you hear, for all this is un- 
practical evanescent sentiment, but sentiment alone. 
It is not based on sorrowing repentance for guilt; it 
knows nothing of bitter remorse for rebellion against 
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a holy God. : It loves the 6ong of victory, but shrinks- 
from the blaze of battle; -would gladly wear the crown, 
but will not' bear the cross. That w»e should love to- 
go to the house of God to hear the melting melodies, 
or the stirring strains that meet us there, is no evidence* 
whatever that our lives are efforts after that of Christ, 
that our guilt is pardoned, or our hearts the home of 
the Holy Spirit. The sentimental hearer is like the 
mountain side at evening time, brightened for a 
moment by a ray that passes, only to leave it darker- 
than before. 

There are also the judicial hearers, who think them- 
selve^the guardians of the Church's orthodoxy. .Their 
every starched and pharisaic look says^ unmistakably, 
"The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are we." 
They. look upon the preacher as a kind of pastoral 
culprit, who is to be continually on his trial for sound- 
ness, and ever considered as guilty till he be proved 
innocent. Sitting on their roeky altitude of compla- 
cent self-sufficiency, with eagle eye they watch for any- 
unfortunate little sparrow of heterodoxy, that it may be 
pounced upon and carried off in triumph. The thought 
that, perhaps their minister may know the truth better 
than they do themselves, or that possibly he may 
for once be right and they be wrong, never enters their 
minds. Listen to their remarks after the most earnest* 
sermon man can preach, and you will hear them sayv. 
in dogmatic tone, "That was a sound sermon — I 
approved every word — very good preacher." Or per- 
haps it will be, " Well, yes, it was on the whole not 
bad, but I caught a few. sentences which sounded 
somewhat suspicious. He must be watched, Sir, on that 
point." It is a terrible thing when one has been 
listening to fervid words about God's love, Christ's 
sympathy, and man's duty, that all the effect produced 
should be a vague impression, about a questionable 
statement involving some minor dodtrine. We would 
not undervalue theological, or any other truth, but we 
must remember that truth in doctrine is, by itself; 
absolutely valueless ] that it is only a means to an end; 
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that end being Tightness and holiness of life. The mere 
judicial hearer separates these, remaining content with 
the doctrine only. He goes to church seeking a corpse 
for dissection ; he finds it, dissects it, and is rewarded 
with a skeleton for his pains. 

There are also the well-intentioned hearers. These 
liear the word with joy, having every purpose of 
doing as they are advised, of living better lives, of 
" turning oyer a new . leaf,": as they say. It i$ a 
pleasure to them' to be told of God's mercy and care.; 
they are grateful to Him for having spared them so 
•long, and not having cut them off in their sins,, and 
they most sincerely hope to take advantage of -His 
mercy by preparing their souls for heaven. But, alas ! 
sowing the word in the shallow soil of their own 
strength, it has no root ; and so, although for a 
while they believe, in time of temptation they fall 
away. Such was Herod, who heard John gladly— nay 
more, did many things he was told — knowing John to 
be a just man and an holy, and yet he gave his head 
for a dance by a harlot's daughter. 

I may not close this enumeration without mention- 
ing the distributing' hearers, who, being of a generous 
disposition, hear only for their neighbours. Every 
word of good advice, or of earnest warning, is bestowed 
freely to right and left. " Ah ! I hope Mr. A. will take 
that to himself ; he needs it, poor man !" "How telling 
that rebuke must be for Mrs. 0., with her stuck-up 
airs!" and so on till the sermon is concluded,, not onq 
little thought being left for their own advantage. 
Their question to Christ would have been, "Lord, 
what shall this man do?" Would that they should 
take the reply of Christ to heart, "What is that to 
thee? Follow thou me." 

All these hearers may go on thus from youth to age, 
and at the end be further from their Saviour than they 
were at the beginning. Further from Him they must 
be, if they be not nearer, and nearer they cannot be; for 
these modes of hearing never will take a soul-to Jesus. 
Can any injunction, therefore, be more important than 
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this, " Take heed how ye hear." Every sermon is pro- 
ducing some effect on the disposition, as it is being 
pieached. We are either being made less susceptible 
to holy thoughts, or more so. The character in which 
we stand to-day before the world and God, is the ac- 
count we are now giving of the result of all the in- 
fluences which have been brought to bear on us in the 
past* and among these the influences of the sanctuary 
must hold an important place. 

The question is not, * shall any effect be produced 
by the preaching of the gospel?" But "ichat effect?" 
For hear as we may, we always must hear effectually. 
It js a moral impossibility for any one to have a 
thought presented to him, and be afterwards exactly 
as he was before. Hence God says, "So shall my word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth : it shall not 
return unto me void; but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it." (Isa. lv. 11.) Hence also we are told that we 
are a savour out of death into death, as well as out of 
life into life- (2 Cor. ii. 16.) The words spoken are 
the same, but if they be spoken to a soul, where 
death reigns, they will only sink it into a deeper death. 
Should they, on the other hand, be spoken to one where 
life is present, they will raise it to a still higher life. 
Just as though two men going out into the fresh 
bracing air of early spring, one of them should be 
hurried by it to his grave, but the other be refreshed 
and strengthened. Why? Because the one brought 
the air into contact with a disease which it hastened, 
but the other brought it into contact with a health 
which it invigorated. 

This is the doctrine of the remainder of the verse 
from which my text is taken ; it is the doctrine also of 
the Parable of the Sower. The seed was the same, but 
the soil was different; and as was the soil, so was the 
harvest. We must not suppose, however, that this in 
any way limits either the grace, or the power of God. 
Many have entered a church with the intention of 
scoffing, and have remained to pray. Saul of Tarsus 
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started on his journey with persecution in his heart, 
he ended it with Christ there instead. But because 
God sent the ravens to feed the prophet in his need, it 
does not follow that the farmer may neglect his sow- 
ing, or that a man -shall eat whether he works or not. 
It is our part to use the means appointed by our 
Creator, it is His to bless them, or act apart from them 
as He may choose. The question must, therefore, still 
be pressed, how are we to hear so that we may become, 
not forgetful hearers, but doers of the word; be blessed, 
in our deed, and so be numbered among those who can 
be called the practical hearers ? 

We ought to prepare ourselves for the reception and 
absorption of any truth that may be offered. There is 
a considerable amount of time spent on the decoration 
of our bodies for attendance at the sanctuary. It often 
costs much thought as to whether this or that shall be 
worn, and what will be most becoming. There is 
much anxiety as to how we shall appear in the eyes 
of our neighbours ; but is there the same anxiety as to 
how we shall appear in the eyes of God ? What bless- 
ing can be expected by that hearer who thinks only 
how the body shall be covered with well-selected and 
properly arranged garments, while the heart and mind 
are left uncared for and neglected ? I put it solemnly 
to every one who may read these words : do you spend 
on the Sunday morning as much time in preparation 
for spiritual profit, as you do in preparation to be seen ? 
Which is of the most importance, and which ought to 
claim the greatest share of your attention and study ? 

It needs a period of quiet, lonely, thought to enable 
one to realise the nature and object of Christian wor- 
ship ; to enable one to grasp clearly what is meant by 
asking God for pardon, by praising Him for preserva- 
tion, and by soliciting {lis continued care. It is only, 
as these things become intense realities to our minds, 
that we can hear of them in a fitting manner. And 
this can never be, until to earnest, private thought we 
add earnest, private prayer to Him who gave the word, 
that He would make clear its meaning, and enforce its 
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importance: that He would "give us the wise and 
understanding heart ; " that He, who alone can do it, 
would open our eyes to behold wondrous things out of 
His law. 

Being thus prepared to hear, we shall listen with 
faith There will be no doubt about the power of the 
Bible to do that which it professes. We shall not be 
in the position of those to whom the words were 
applied — "The word preached did not profit them, 
not being mixed with faith in them that heard it." 
There is far more of this practical scepticism in most 
congregations than is generally imagined. How many 
would be utterly amazed were their prayers to be 
answered by so full an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
that all present should feel the " Word of God to be 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and a 
discernerof the thoughts and intents of the heart"! 
But why should they be astonished ? . Is it not in the 
belief of such a possibility, nominally at least, that 
they read the Scriptures at all ? Is it not in this hope, 
professedly, that they attend the Sabbath services ? 
Yes, but it is because the belief is chiefly nominal, and 
the hearing chiefly customary or professional only, 
that both are so fruitless ; and while this icy scepticism 
chills the soul, freezing all its ardour and benumbing 
all its powers, we shall remain hearers only. Not till, 
in the power of the Spirit, we can say, " I will delight 
myself in Thy commandments which I have loved, 
and I will meditate in Thy statutes," shall we hear so 
as to believe to the saving of our souls. 

We shall also hear with a wish to be benefited by 
what we hear. It will not do to attend church because 
we would feel uncomfortable if remaining at home, 
and have, all the while we are listening to God's com- 
mandments and His message, a secret dislike to the 
whole. It often happens that conscience will not 
allow us to stay away ; that fear will not permit us to 
renounce bur religious profession altogether, and openly 
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forsake God and hope; that while we go to service 
through dread of the consequences of doing otherwise, 
We, nevertheless, have no present intention of abandon- 
ing our sins or seeking after holiness. What wonder, 
therefore, that this being so, we should shrink from a 
word denouncing those , sins, and threatening the 
Almighty's wrath against such hollow-hearted mockery. 
If our prayer be, " Lord, convert me — but not now," 
the natural probability is, we shall never be converted 
at all. If while we hear we are only being irritated by 
the conflict between conviction and inclination, and 
occupy our attention in devising arguments against all 
that is being said to us /what marvel if all the pathos, 
and warnings, and invitations of the gospel are lost % 
Is it strange that, hearing thus, the heart continually 
waxes more gross, the ears become more dull of hear- 
ing, and the eyes more firmly closed ? But if, on the 
other hand, we go for the bread of life because we feel 
our souls are starving, and we cannot live without it ; 
if we go to the stream of living water, because in the 
desert of the world our spirits are parched with thirst, 
then indeed we shall not go in vain, but return to our 
homes refreshed and strengthened for our work in the 
world, in "having received with meekness the engrafted 
word which is able to save our souls/' Feeling the 
value of its every thought, we shall watch with 
strained attention for any explanation that may dispel 
some previous difficulties, be thankful for comments, 
that may throw new light on any passage that had 
been previously somewhat dark, and be glad of any 
aid towards the right understanding of the whole. 
This, thank God, needs not educated intellect, nor 
philosophic lore, nor logical acumen ; it needs only the 
consciousness that we are sinful and weak, and want 
to be freed from both by the love of Christ, and the 
indwelling of the Spirit. A consciousness the proudest 
intellect may never know, but which may be a 
familiar fact to the unlettered peasant. It is the 
"honest and .good heart alone," that priceless gift of 
our Heavenly Father' to all who pray for it, that 
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" hearing the word keeps it, and brings forth fruit 
with patience." 

We shall also hear fairly ; that is, we shall allow the 
Bible to speak for itself, leaving all our isms behind ; 
we shall ask alone " what is truth ?" A very difficult, 
question honestly to ask. For while all men wish 
truth to be on their side, all men scarcely wish to be 
, on the side of truth. The Bible is much more fre- 
quently brought to our creed to be tested by it, than 
is our creed brought to the Bible.* We shall not ask, 
is this doctrine in accord with the teachings of Calvin, 
or Arminius, or Wesley ; but, is it true ? If so, we 
must accept it, however much we might wish to reject 
it ; if not, we must reject it, however much we might 
wish to accept itf This will leave but little inclina- 
tion for that frivolous and hurtful discussion of the 
preacher's manner, attitudes, style, &c., &c, which too 
frequently is heard, and too frequently indicates (the 
absence of all that ought to be found in the house of 
God. Latent prejudice is a very subtle power, and 
may readily cause both speaker and hearer to warp, 
almost unconsciously, the meaning of a verse, or distort 
the statement of a doctrine. It demands, therefore, a 
very prayerful honesty, to enable us to divest ourselves 
of sectarian narrowness or personal predilection, and 
receive with equal thankfulness all revelations of the 
mind of God. 

The practical hearer will, consequently, hear in 
absolute dependence on the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The farmer may prepare his soil never so well, 

* I am aware that this will be denied by every denomination, but 
the fact remains that, a scarcely recognised, but yet strong belief in 
infallibility is far more general than is usually supposed. 

t May I be allowed to suggest here that the auditor should not 
attempt to determiue the soundness, or truth of the preacher's 
statements during their delivery, as in this case he must lose, while 
in mental debate, some of the following propositions, which will 
render him incapable of judging the remainder of the sermon. 
He ought to reserve all discussion of this kind to some other hour, 
and concentrate his attention at the time on the correct apprehension, 
of the speaker's meaning. 
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and sow the best possible seed; but, unless the Creator 
give him sunshine and shower, he will wait in vain for 
a harvest. We may listen to orators combining the 
pathos of a John, the eloquence of an Apollos, and the 
fervour of a Paul, without any resulting spiritual har- 
vest, if the light and heat of the Holy Spirit be absent. 
The writers of the Scriptures penned their words as 
they were moved by Him, and the hearers can only 
understand and feel as they also are moved by Him. 
He alone, by His enlightening powei^ can show us the 
darkness of our sins, the misery of our corrupted 
nature, and kindle the flame of holy love. If, therefore, 
we are to pass from darkness to light, it is only as He 
shall guide us into all truth. One flash of morning 
light will do more to show us the scenery of the world 
in which we live, than will all the candles in existence, 
burning side by side. If we would behold the glory of 
the Lord, and be changed into the same image from 
glory on to glory, it will never be by the light of man's, 
intelligence alone, but by the Lord the Spirit. And 
every Christian has this unspeakable comfort — that, 
although all blessing depends on another than ourselves, 
that blessing has never yet been sought in vain. No 
orphaned heart has ever gone to our Fathers house, 
seeking a Father, and left it an orphan still. No weaiy 
one has ever listened for a word of comfort, and come 
away without it ; for the " Lord is nigh unto all them 
that call upon Him ; to all that call upon Him in truth, 
He will fulfil the desire of them that fear Him ; He 
also will hear their cry, and will save them." 

From what I have now said, it will be manifest that 
both preachers and hearers have their own work to 
do. While the former are to take heed how they 
preach, the latter are equally to take heed how they 
hear. It is a very common thing for the minister to 
be blamed by the people for their own listMfesness, and 
coldness. Sometimes, perhaps, it may be deserved; 
but far oftener the cause lies within themselves, either 
in their wrong mode of hearing, or in listening with an 
attention exhausted by previous efforts on other matters. 
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For attention is not a fountain from which can' ha 
drawn perpetual supplies, but rather a reservoir that 
may be soon exhausted. As a rule, we find what we 
seek, and hear that for which we listen. Before, there- 
fore, we can blame others than ourselves, we must be 
assured that our hearing has been prayerful, faithful, 
earnest, and humble. And if it has been so, we shall 
feel far more inclined to be severe in our judgment of 
ourselves than censorious in our opinion of others. Our 
utterance will be»the prayer of the Publican, "God be 
merciful to ine a sinner," and not that of the 'Pharisee, 
" God, I thank thee I am not as other men are/' 

Oh! therefore, I say again, take heed how ye hear. 
For it is no mere curiosity of literature to which you 
listen ; no mere record of the noblest conceptions of the 
mightiest thinkers; no mere brilliant coruscations of a 
poet's genuis, however worthy all these may be of your 
attention it is that which is to mould you for all the 
future of your endless duration; that which is to make 
you Christ-like, or Satan-like; that which is to raise 
your souls to heaven, or sink them down to hell. Well, 
therefore, as we come tremblingly, yet trustfully, to the 
hearing of such a Word as this, may our prayer be — 

" Master, speak ! Thy servant heareth, 

Waiting for Thy precious word, 
Longing for Thy voice that cheereth ; . 

Master ! let it now be heard. 
I am listening, Lord, for Thee ; 
What hast thou to say to me? 

" Master, speak ! I do not doubt Thee, 

Though so tearfully I plead ; 
Saviour, Shepherd ! Oh, without Thee 

Life would be a blank indeed ! 
But I long for fuller light, 
Deeper love and clearer sight. 

" Master, speak ! and make me ready, 
* When Thy voice is truly heard, 
With obedience glad and steady, 

Still to follow every word. 
I am listening, Lord, for Thee ; 
Master, speak, oh, speak to me ! " 
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SALVATION : 
ITS NATURE AND MODE. 



** Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." — 
Acta xvi 31. 

A NOBLE birth, with an ignoble mind, is an incongruous 
mixture, producing most opposite and miserable results 
in the unfortunate being so circumstanced. He will 
be found at one time trying to assert his social supre- 
macy by an offensive superciliousness, and fitful 
Assumptions of a spurious dignity ; while at other 
times he will be found descending to most dishonour- 
able and vicious practices. He who is nobly born and 
nobly minded is, for the most part, consistent ; and he 
who is ignobly born and ignobly minded is also con- 
sistent i but he who would now soar amid the eagles, 
in virtue of his birth, and now wallow with the swine, 
in virtue of his vice, must be a continuous torment to 
himself, as he is a sorrow to the wise and good. But 
such is the character of man — a high beginning, but 
a low progressing. Grand in birth; but puerile in life ; 
godlike in origin, but devillike in ending; the two 
elements of light and darkness, heaven and hell, by 
their conflict within him, producing a strangely con- 
tradictory character, that now apes the prerogatives of 
heaven, and now plunges into the vices of hell ; that 
here asserts its absolute independence of Divinity, and 
there cowers in abject fear and slavish worship before 
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its own handiwork. No imagined condition could be 
more painful than this. Had man only the power te 
obliterate all traces of his high origin, to cast from 
him all remnants of his moral nature, silence for ever 
the voice of conscience, and banish God from all his 
thoughts ; so that there should be no longer any dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, virtue and vice,, 
good and evil, he might, in that case, at least have-- 
peace, and be happy in his sin. But God has mercifully 
denied to man this tremendous power. He has given 
us a conscience and a moral sense,, which we may 
indeed for a time disregard, or even largely distort, but 
which we can in no case cast out. It is there, a part 
of ourselves, ready at any moment to break through 
all trammels; and, in a voice that must be heard, accuse 
us of immoral action — of having done that which we 
at the time believed to be wrong. Beyond all power 
of refutation the fact exists, that man possesses a moral 
sense and conscience, that these convict him of wrong, 
that they tell him of God, the Moral Governor of the 
world, being of necessity absolutely holy, and therefore 
offended with his voluntarily unholy creatures. Being 
conscious of this, man is conscious also of the further 
fact, that he cannot be at one with himself till he is 
at one with his Creator. But how is this oneness to 
be accomplished ? How is he to be saved from inward 
torture, and from outward danger ? He cannot endure 
the perpetual war in his members, still less can he 
endure to be without God and without hope. Con- 
sequently, in all time the cry has been forced from the 
human heart, " What must I do to be saved ?" For 
many a long year men tried to answer the question for 
themselves. By many a varied rite, by many a terrible 
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torture, by many an agonizing death, they sought 
3>eace with God. By retirement and meditation, by 
fasting and privation, by sorrow, want, and suffering 
of almost "every kind, they sought to still the voice of 
conscience, — but in vain. Tradition, instinct, some- 
thing, told them sacrifice was needed, and so they 
sacrified themselves ; but without the desired result ; 
for our gracious Father loves not misery or woe of any 
kind,- and looks not kindly on the humiliation of any 
of the desires or powers He has given to His children. 

The cry remained, therefore, unanswered for the 
world at large, till, "when the fulness of the time was 
<;ome, God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, to redeem them that were under the 
law, that we might receive the adoption of sons." 
Now, at last, a way was opened for every child of 
Adam, by which he might go to this infinitely holy 
and just Governor; and, sinner though he were, bow 
in thankful subjection of spirit, calling Him Father ; 
and this,, be it remembered, in harmony with every 
intuition of our moral nature, and every utterance of 
our reason. Once believe the statement that Christ, 
the Saviour of the world, was its Creator and its 
Lawgiver ; that He who imposed the penalty, 
voluntarily endured it, '* bearing our sins in His own 
-body on the tree ;" that the Just One, being God* of 
His own free will suffered for the unjust; and the 
human intellect rests perfectly satisfied, asks no more, 
but sees at once how, by believing on Christ, we 
may be saved from this judicial sentence, and be made 
one with Him for ever. Nay more, it is filled with a 
loving admiration of that incomprehensible self-sacrifice 
on the part of the Great Creator; by which, without 
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violating one of all His high attributes, « mercy and 
truth have met together ; righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other;" by which God "may be just, and 
the justifier of him who believeth in J esus." 

Nothing less than the vicarious death of Christ, both 
God and man, can adequately satisfy the needs of 
human nature, or explain sufficiently the utterances of 
Holy Scripture. This will be abundantly evident if we 
ask the question, "From what do we desire to be 
saved?" Not from intellectual error only. Ordinary 
teachers may do that for us, and thus become our 
mental saviours.. Not even from the repetition of any 
past vice alone. We can easily conceive that, from 
motives of prudence, or self-respect, a strong will might 
enable us to cast this behind us for the whole future 
of our lives. No, it is from something more than all 
these that the cry for salvation rises. It is that we may 
be saved from the wrong; because it is wrong, and 
unloving, and ungrateful to a heavenly Father ; be- 
cause also it is unmanly, being ungodlike. It is that 
we may be saved -from the degradation of all action, 
and all thought, that is unworthy of the blood-royal of 
creation flowing in our veins. It is — in the lowest, but 
yet very real form — that we may be saved from the 
penalty attached to the guilt of committed sin. And 
as this is the most frequently felt conception of salva^ 
tion, it is that of which I shall now chiefly speak. 

The common cry for salvation, therefore, is that we 
may be pardoned by Him whose law we have trans- 
gressed. But pardon, to be efficacious in elevating the 
character, as well as in appeasing the conscience, with- 
out which it is useless for the future, must elevate our 
conception of God's holiness, in addition to inspiring 
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gratitude for His love. That is, the conditions on which 
the pardon is offered must satisfy the imperative de- 
mands of our moral consciousness. Sorrow for sin, as 
such a condition, does not satisfy these demands. It is 
one condition of forgiveness, but not the only one. If it 
were, moral government would soon become moral 
imbecility. Once cause men to believe that they may 
sin continuously and deliberately, and that a profes- 
sion, or even actual feeling of grief for committed trans- 
gression, will at once banish all punitive recollection 
of it from the mind of God, and surely moral restraint 
will be at an end, for the terror of suffering as the 
result of wroii^-doing would be at an end. 

Because I ::m doing right to-day, will that procure 
forgiveness fur the wrong done yesterday? If I stole 
something yesterday, and am charged with the crime, 
can I demand forgiveness on the plea that I have stolen 
nothing to-day? How would society prosper could a 
convicted criminal put aside the penalty attached to his 
crime, by simply urging his sorrow for what he had done, 
however frequently the crime and the alleged sorrow 
may have succeeded each other? The judge might tell 
him that he was lowering his own nature, degrading his 
own character, and so inflicting a penalty on himself 
by his vicious life. But not much would the felon 
care for that. The terrors of imprisonment do not at 
present restrain him, how much less would the mere 
thought of inherent moral ruin. 

If man is to be arrested in his downward course, and 
his evil inclinations curbed, it must be by some vastly 
more potent means than an unconditional forgiveness, 
so cheaply bought. The evil-doer, however, reads of 
God's wrath against all ungodliness and unrighteous-. 
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ness of men. Fear of the effects of this wrath upon 
himself takes possession of him ; and finding himself 
hopelessly enclosed by the barriers of infinite justice, 
which may not brook a wrong, or disregard the viola- 
tions of its own decrees, hopeless misery also claims 
him for its prey. But suppose at this crisis he hears a 
voice saying to him, " Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool." Now, fear gives 
place to hope, and a great relief is felt ; gratitude suc- 
ceeds despair, and, in the first gush of joy, he asks no 
question why, or how, this great boon has been offered 
him. Presently he searches further into the matter, 
and finds that God has not sfet aside His own decrees ; 
that the pardon which now so cheers his soul is not the 
spontaneous outflow of a benevolent emotion only, but 
that it has been purchased by the sacrifice of God 
Himself, as man. He reads that the Word, who was 
God, became flesh and dwelt among us, for the express 
purpose of purchasing a church with His own blood, of 
suffering for sins, " the just for the unjust, that He 
might bring us to God;" Now his thoughts are centred 
on that one God-man, " in whom we have redemption 
through His blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to 
the riches of His grace." As the grandeur of this 
stupendous fact breaks, in all its glory, on his soul, 
every requirement of his mental, mora], and emotional 
being is fully met. His reason comprehends the 
exquisite adaptation of the method of atonement to 
man's fallen nature, while it bows in reverence before 
the great mystery of godliness, God manifest in the 
flesh. His moral being recognises the wisdom of 
the plan by which the Lawgiver has magnified the 
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Jaw and made it honourable ; while his heart lovingly 
responds to the great love wherewith his heavenly- 
Father has loved him. The trinity of man — conscience, 
intellect, and feeling — become one in raising the song, 

" Just as I am, without one plea 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
Lamb of God, I come ! 

"Just as I am, and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot, 
To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
Lamb of God, I come!" 

But even supposing there could not be discovered 
•any special beauty or appropriateness in this mode of 
salvation by the death of Christ, still the question 
would remain in all its force, " Has it been revealed 
by God in the Holy Scriptures?" If so, then the clear 
<duty of the creature is to say, " Speak, Lord, Thy 
servant heareth," and to bow with unquestioning sub- 
mission before any, and every, utterance of Jehovah. 

-^Beyond all controversy the necessity of an atonement 
of some kind is discoverable by unaided reason, but it 
is equally certain that the atonement by Christ is a 
matter of revelation only. What, therefore, say the 
Scriptures on the subject ? Do they call Him Saviour 
because " He spake as never man spake "? — because 
Be set a nobler example than ever man had seen 
before ? — because in His sufferings He trod the wine- 

' press alone? — or because of His deeds of wondrous 
power? Nothing of the kind. It is to His death, 
His blood, His cross, that we are pointed as the means 
by which we are reconciled to God. Who can estimate 
the value of His peerless teachings, or the greatness of 
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His self-denial, so well as the intelligent and blissful 
ones of heaven ? Yet in that bright realm the song is 
not of these things — things which others might have 
shown to the world, only in a less degree — but of 
something possible to Him alone, something which 
"no man in heaven, nor in earth, neither under the 
earth/' was able to do, but only " the Lion of the tribe 
of Judah " — namely, to open " The Book," Therefore 
"they sung a new song, saying, "Thou art worthy to 
take the book, and to open the seals thereof ; for Thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood, 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation." Can words be more explicit than these ? 
They have only one possible meaning — that, not by 
His life, however necessary that spotless life was to 
the efficacy of His vicarious suffering, but by His 
blood and death, we are redeemed to God. Numerous 
other passages might be quoted to the same effect, but 
they would not add to the force of this unmistakable 
utterance. 

We may indeed be told that Christ's death was the 
crowning act of His life — the acme of His self-sacrifice 
— the one great consummation of His self-surrender 
for the good of others ; and that, consequently, on it 
especially the attention of history having been concen- 
trated, it has been made to represent all His actions and 
His work. Any such theory as this seems utterly to 
fail as an interpretation of the passages to which I have 
referred. It also seems to give death, as an act of self- 
sacrifice only, an undue prominence. The sufferings of 
that hour lasted not long, to be followed by bliss 
unutterable ; so that they were, in fact, a great gain to 
Him. Far greatersufferingwouldbave been experienced,, 
and greater self-denial manifested by a continued life* 
We often show more love for those who are dear to us 
by living for them, than we could by dying for them. 
Christ's daily Gethsemane was much more trying to 
Him than could be a few hours' quivering agony. There 
is no logical halting-place, that I can discover, between 
acknowledging Him to be our Lord and our God, dying 
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for us a vicarious death, bearing our sins in His own 
body on the tree, and so redeeming'us by His blood; and 
denying the Scriptures altogether, thus placing the man 
Jesus Christ on the same platform as other teachers, 
robbing Christianity of all that is worth the name, and 
lowering it to the same level as Platonism and Posi- 
tivism. Nay, however reluctant we may be to eay it, 
we would be compelled to place Him on a lower level 
still ; for if our belief regarding Him be false, and that 
He was indeed only an example to us, what mean those 
self-assertions, "I am the light of the world." "I am 
the resurrection and the life." " I am the true vine." 
" I am the bread of life : he that cometh to me shall 
never hunger; and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst"? If Christ be not something more than man, if 
He has not accomplished a work differing, not in 
degree only, but in kind, from any work ever under- 
taken by man before, the egotism of these claims is 
great enough to turn us away from Him altogether, 
even as a human teacher. But, thank God, we are not 
reduced to this sad alternative. . When, in response 
to flhe soul's cry, "What must I do to be saved?" the 
answer is given, "Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ," 
we are enabled, by the grace of God, to sing with 
unfaltering faith, and fervent love — 

" Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee ; 
Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy riven side which flow'd, 
Be of sin the double cure ; 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power." 

The death of Christ having made pardon possible, 
the next point to be considered is, how a possible 
pardon may become an actual one. Our text tells ua 
it" is by belief on the part of the repentant sinner. 
But what does belief mean her6, and everywhere, when 
it is made the basis of forgiveness ? Manifestly some- 
thing that is voluntary on the part of the believer, 
because if belief be an involuntary act, with which the 
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will has no concern — a necessity of thought — it is at 
once removed from the category of moral actions, and 
consequently cannot inherit any moral blessing, such 
as pardon. Now, if belief be nothing more than the 
assent of the understanding to a proposition laid before 
it, there is no morality, no right or wrong, involved ; 
because this kind of belief is necessarily involuntary. 
When a proposition is distinctly stated, we must either 
assent to it; or dissent from it,, according as it approves 
itself to our understanding, or the reverse. We read 
that the devils believe ; they cannot help it ; they 
have no alternative ; there is no more morality involved 
in their believing, than in their existing and con- 
sequently, while acknowledging Christ to be the Holy 
One of God, they remain devils still. We may have 
a pure creed, we may be members of an orthodox 
church, we may even battle for the faith once delivered 
to the saints, and yet be very far from the kingdom of 
heaven. Saving faith involves assent to the truth, 
but it involves much more, or, rather, it is much more 
than this. . It is a living, lifelong trust in a living 
person. It consists not in looking at the life-Uuoy 
floating on the waters, and believing it has the power 
to save; it is the flinging ourselves upon that buoy 
when in peril of our lives. It does not mean the 
standing by the river's brink to watch the flowing 
waters ; but it does mean the stooping down to drink 
them, when we are parched wdth thirst. It is the 
committing our every interest, our every hope, for time 
and for eternity, to the care of our Saviour. It is the 
assimilation of our characters with His ; becoming one 
with Him in thought and action, by being grafted into 
that living vine, that we may receive from it our energy 
and vitality ; thus transforming Christianity as a 
creed, into Christliness as a life. Nothing short of this 
will enable us to say with Paul, " The life which I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who- loved me, and gave Himself for me." Nothing 
short of this will give to a sin-stained and guilty soul, 
in storm as in sunshine, in adversity as in prosperity, 
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in death as in life, that peace of God which passeth all 
understanding. 

What is all that human heart can care for, without 
this ? If Christ be absent from the soul, what matters 
it how much of earthly treasure, or worldly power, or 
unhallowed pleasure may be ours ? While the soul is 
in danger, all the rest is in peril too ; for t( what shall 
it profit us if we gain the whole world and lose our 
own soul? ,, Losing that, we lose all. None of us 
know the hour in which it may be required of us ; 
and if we have been building up our eternity on other 
foundation than Jejus Christ, the storm of death will 
sweep us from it, and place us, shivering in our sins, 
before the eye of One who was once a despised but yet 
merciful Saviour, but One who will be there our judge. 
Let us not hope to escape in that dread hour by some 
unknown means, if here we neglect so great salvation. 
Instead of escape, there will be a bitter cry for " the 
mountains and rocks to fall on us, and hide us from 
the face of Him that sitteth on the throne, and from 
the wrath of the Lamb " — a cry that will meet with 
no response, for they are his servants, and may not 
shelter their Master's foes. 

Surely, therefore, the one vital question of our lives 
is, "What shall I do with Christ He has been 
placed before the tribunal of our understandings and 
our affections, asking for the homage of both. How 
shall we decide in this most important crisis of our 
history ? We may keep Him there before our imagina- 
tions as an object of admiration, and paint glowing 
pictures of heroic resignation and suffering innocence. 
The pictures may be beautiful and true, causing 
Sympathy to weep her tears of sorrow, but they do not 
speak of an accusing conscience, or lead us to Him as 
our Saviour. We may, as students, do Christ honour, 
and ask Him, " What is truth ? " Being content to 
submit our intellect to His every utterance and call 
Him " Rabbi." But man has heart as well as head, 
and that the idolator of reason yields not to Him, and 
so rejects Him as a Saviour. 
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Do with Jesus ? Take Him to our hearts as our 
All in all. Take Him as our comfort in every sorrow, 
and we shall find Him a Saviour, not from suffering 
indeed — for we must pass through tribulation — but from 
despair. Take Him as our Captain in the battle of life, 
and we shall find a Saviour, not from struggle — for we 
must pass through strife to strength — but from defeat. 
Take Him as our guide in the ascent to higher and 
nobler manhood, and we shall find a Saviour, riot 
from craggy path and w;eary mountain toil — for the 
way to glory is no flowery meadow that may be 
trod by the foot of indolence — but from hidden 
chasm and dangerous ravine. Take Him as our only 
strength in life, and only hope in death, and we 
shall find a Saviour from all that the immortal soul 
need fear — the command to depart from Him for ever; 
and we shall hear, instead, the glorious words, " Come, 
ye blessed of ray Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world." 
May the Holy Spirit so inspire our hearts, and 
sanctify our lives, that we may be able in all 
earnestness to say — 

" Jesus, Refuge of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the raging billows roll, 
While the tempest still is high ; 
Hide me, O, my Saviour ! hide, 
Till the storm of life is past ; 
Safe into the haven guide, 
O receive my soul at last ! " 
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SIN AND EVIL,. 



44 The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin." 

Uohni.7. 

Many men seem to regret much that they cannot be 
holy and unholy at the same time — that they cannot 
alternately wallow in the mire of the world's dissipations, 
and yet soar from it into a holier region with pure 
unsullied pinion — that they cannot at once serve God 
and Mammon. Innate conviction and common sense 
tell them it is impossible. The question, therefore, 
arises — What, in such a case, is to be done? To 
which the reply seems clear enough, "Give up sin, 
and serve God only." But in this corrupted heart 
of ours there is the hereditary tendency, and the 
personal clinging to sin, urging us, like one of old, 
to hope that change in mood or circumstances may 
make the giving of it up easier in the future, than 
in the present time; and so we determine to wait 
a little longer for a more convenient season, when 
we shall not be so pressed by competition in busi- 
ness, and so harassed as now we are by numberless 
cares and anxieties. Or if this does not satisfy the 
conscience and still its voice, we may adopt the other 
alternative — cast off God altogether, giving up all 
hope of holiness here, and of heaven hereafter. Ah ! 
but this terrible ultimatum is one that, when realised^ 
appals the stoutest heart, and makes the boldest 
sinner start back in cowering fear. The Church of 
Rome here rushes to the rescue, saying that she can 
arrange the whole matter without difficulty; telling us, 
practically, that we have only to confess, not to God — 
as that might seem somewhat formidable — but to a 
priest ; who, having the power to absolve from sin, can 
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dismiss the sinner lightened of his load, ready again to 
hug his vices, and arrange again as often as he wishes 
it, the same easy method of stilling the voice of con- 
science, and standing well with both God and the 
devil. I fear, however, that more orthodox denomina- 
tions than the wily Church of Italy must be charged 
with somewhat similar teaching ; not, of course, in the 
same gross form, but having a purpose and effect that 
approach it far too nearly, and professedly based on 
the passage I have read, or others of similar tendency. 
Their doctrine is, as I understand it, that the moment 
a sinner truly believes in Christ as his Saviour, 
then, as a garment washed in water is cleansed from 
stains, so is his soul purified; becoming, in the sight of 
God, as stainless — that, through the medium of Christ's 
righteousness, He looks upon the human soul as 
absolutely guiltless. 

This may not be affirmed in so many words by the 
standards of any Church, but it is taught in many a 
pulpit, and believed by many a Christian. It is, 
assuredly, a comfortable doctrine, if true. But true it 
cannot be, as we shall see presently. It is as assuredly 
a dangerous doctrine; because if any one thinks that 
when he believes on Christ, he shall, by that act, be 
freed from the results of >all his numberless transgres- 
sions) he will, instinctively, regard sin more lightly 
tl^an if he knows that he must suffer for his every 
violation of God's law, whether he trusts in Christ or 
not. The soul being scarred by sin; that scar remains 
through all time, either as a past waste of moral power, 
or as a present source of moral weakness to the most 
Christian man, and will tell its tale even in another 
world. To sin, and not to suffer, is an impossibility 
for a human being. But as this appears not to be in 
harmony with my text, I shall examine more particu- 
larly what it is that the blood of Christ cleanses from 
the soul, and what it leaves there stilL 

My first distinction must be drawn between sin as 
a transgression of a moral law, and evil as the moral 
and inherent effects of sin on the soul; and in doing 
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this we shall also discover the relation of the one to 
the other. If sin be the transgression of the law, it 
necessarily follows, as St. Paul writes, that " Where no 
law is, there is no transgression;" that is, no sin. Had 
there been no law given, there could not have been any 
sin; and had there been no sin, what then? Should 
we all have been holy, pure, and happy? If so, surely 
it was a cruel thing to give that which alone could 
make sin possible, and man miserable. But this by 
no means follows ; there might be no such thing as sin 
in all this world, and yet every moral being in it 
might be a very devil. The absence of law, by saving 
us from sin, would not save us from evil, but would 
rather aggravate its intensity a thousand fold. Conse- 
quently, God, by giving us the law, becomes in that 
very act a loving Saviour. 

Sin therefore is a legal term, and refers primarily to 
something beyond self, or law. Evil, on the other hand, 
means injury either to myself, or others. The distinc- 
tion may be illustrated by a reference to the criminal 
code of our country. Any violation of this is called 
crime (political sin). Consequently, if there were no 
law against theft, we could steal without committing 
any crime, but not without doing an injury, or evil, 
tyoth to ourselves and also to him from whom we stole. 
But if, on the other hand, it were made criminal to read 
the Bible, every perusal of it would make us criminals 
though doing no injury to any one. Abolish law, and 
you abolish crime, but at the same time you flood the 
country with ruinous anarchy ; abolish law and you 
-abolish sin, but at the same time you make the earth 
a hell. Evil is, therefore, a blasting, desolating power 
in the soul, that would blight and wither every bud of 
goodness and of truth that else might flourish there. 
Envy, jealousy, hate, revenge, with all their blighting 
brotherhood, are shadows that would gradually darken 
the brightest moral day to blackest night, though God 
had never given command against them. He, how- 
ever, saw these possibilities necessarily larking in our 
mental powers, and knew that if He held His peace 
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and warned us not, we would unconsciously, ignorantly, 
drift onwards into the very midst of the hidden rocks, 
to be aroused to our danger only when the wreck had 
been completed. 

Our moral Governor has then, in truest mercy, given 
us — Law — as a beacon to warn us where peril lurks ; 
as a guide to direct us to the deep waters of truth an4 
safety. Without it, a vast amount of evil would be 
left undisturbed, nay unsuspected. Without it, we 
should not know our degradation, our terrible de- 
parture from our first estate; but being led by this 
schoolmaster to Christ, we go to Him seeking the aid 
of the only physician who has thoroughly probed the 
wound, who alone can stay its mortification, heal it 
surely, give health and strength, where before were 
only weakness and disease. 

Sin, consequently, carries its own punishment in the 
underlying evil that it produces; but as a transgression 
of the law, as legal guilt, there is a further penalty 
added ; in exactly the same manner as the penalty of 
imprisonment is added by the Ruler, to the moral 
injury inflicted by the criminal on himself in the 
commission of his crime ; and added by both heavenly 
and earthly Ruler for the same reason, viz.: — The 
good of the individual, and the protection of society. 
That penalty, on the part of God, is everlasting 
banishment from His presence, with all its attendant 
woes. How great those woes, no human tongue may 
tell, and God forbid that any who read these words 
may ever know ! 

- As we have all sinned — as we are all mental, moral, 
and spiritual self-desolators — we are not only sufferers 
at present, but are in danger of eternal penalty $s 
well. That we may know how great are our trans- 
gressions, we should study carefully the requirements 
of God's holy law. That we may know how false 
we are, let us stand in the full rays of the Sun pf 
Truth. 

But all this, though necessary, were but a soul- 
depressing, despair-begetting knowledge, were no other 
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to be obtained. Our merciful Father, however, h'as 
not completed His scheme of love by warning and 
guarding us againsl ourselves. "God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
(everlasting life." There, on the one hand, is inherent 
evil the result of wrongdoing, and external penalty the 
result of sin; and, on the other hand, the remedy for 
the twofold danger, in the "Blood of Christ, which 
cleanseth from all sin." 

This blood, therefore, in the first place, procures 
exemption from the penalty due to guilt That penalty 
is hell, whatever hell may be. From this unutterable 
doom Christ will save His people — save all who trust 
in Him — all who cling to the one eternal fact — He 
died, the Just for the unjust, that He might bring us 
to God ; for He not only saves from eternal death, but 
gives instead eternal life, so glorious a life that it satisfies 
the desires of even God Himself. That priceless blood 
will be the passport of His loved ones through the 
folding doors of heaven, and to that Mount Zion where 
the Lamb will stand, and with Him an hundred 
forty and four thousand having their Father's name 
written on their forfeheads. 

Well may^ multitude, which no man can num- 
ber, who have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb, say, with a loud voice, 
" Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing." 

This remission of penalty is not obtained by Christ 
procuring our acquittal at the bar of God. If our sins 
as facte could be washed away by His blood, an 
acquittal would be the necessary result, because we 
should stand before God not as sinful, but as innocent. 
This, however, is simply impossible. We have sinned, 
there is the fact, known to ourselves, known also to 
God, and never to be forgotten by either. By no 
power in the universe can it be done away with, or 
cancelled. As sinners all men live, as sinners all men 
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die, and as sinners all men must stand before the bar 
of the Judge hereafter. To speak therefore of acquittal, 
or being accounted inherently righteous before God, 
which is the same thing, seems to be, at least, sad 
confusion of thought. If " being accounted righteous 
before God" does not mean acquittal, what does it 
mean? Does it signify pardon? — the only other 
alternative. If so, then we must be accounted 
um*ighteou8, because pardon involves something to be 
pardoned. 

Some may tell us that Christ's righteousness is 
imputed to the' sinner, and reckoned to him as 
his own. What, again I ask, is the meaning of this 
phrase? Christ's righteousness is not the sinner's; 
and God, and Christ, and the sinner, each knows it is 
not. If it mean that Christ's spotless righteousness 
was necessary to His becoming man's substitute, I 
heartily assent to it ; but this is not the signification 
attached to the words by those who most frequently 
use them. But I believe this to be the real meaning 
— that if the Saviour had not been " holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners," — the Lamb with- 
out blemish, and without spot — He could have been no 
Saviour for us ; and that, consequently, as the direct 
result of His righteousness, those who are saved by 
Him will share His bliss and His Father's love; be 
cared for as though they, too, had been always 
righteous. But this, not the result of any fiction of 
imputing to a man that which he does not possess, 
not the result of an impossible acquittal, but the result 
of pardon — full, free, and perfect* 

* The Bishop of Ely, in his most valuable work on the Articles, 
seems so to contradict himself on this subject that I scarcely know 
whether I have the misfortune to differ from him or not. I hope 
not. He says (p. 229), ' 'But what is more important than the 
comparison of particular passages ; if we consider the whole course of 
St. Paul's reasoning in the earner chapters of the JEtomans, we must 
be led to conclude, that by justification he means acquittal from 
guilt and acceptance with God." But, after rapidly glancing at the 
Apostle's reasoning, he concludes the paragraph in these words — t 
4 'The thing to be desired was his (the sinner's; justification ; which 
justification could only be by the free grace of God through Christ. 
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Our Saviour's blood, therefore, washes away the 
terrible penalty of guilt, by procuring for us the pardon 
of that guilt. It is for pardon the transgressor must 
ever pray. " Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors." It is to forgiveness St. John points in the 
very words following those from which my text is 
taken. " If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess 
our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness." 

Never may we forget, long as eternity shall last, 
glorious as may be our bright hereafter, that we are 
not in heaven by virtue of our own righteousness; but 
solely as criminals, forgiven by the grace and love of 
God in Christ Jesus; that having been justified by His 
blood, we have been saved from wrath through Him, 
and that, therefore, our sins and our iniquities are 
practically remembered no more by Him, though never 
forgotten by ourselves. Surely it will be when we 
.contrast His love with our ingratitude, when we think 
of the danger and degradation from which we have 
been rescued, when we realize all from which that 
gracious pardon has freed us, that our own love* will 
burn the brightest, and our songs of praise swell in 
most triumphant strain. 

While, however, there is pardon for guilt, there is 
none for evil. Christ may pardon moral wrong, but 
He cannot pardon moral injury. Here forgiveness has 
no meaning. If a man try to hurt me, he may, in the 
effort, severely hurt himself — breaking his arm, for 
example, I can, if I will, freely forgive his purpose 

Surely, then, that justifi cation must mean pardon for the sins which 
he had committed, and deliverance from the condemnation into 
which his sins had thrown him." 

This is perfectly correct, and exactly expresses my own view of 
justification by faith, so that I need not say anything further on the 
subject ; but it is surely not possible to make " acquittal from 
guilt" and "pardon for the sins which he had committed" mean 
the same thing ? If a man be pardoned, he is not acquitted ; if he 
be acquitted, he is not pardoned. If the latter sentence of Dr. 
Harold Brown be true, the former must be erroneous. 
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towards me, but I cannot forgive his broken arm — 
there being no congruity between the two. All the 
sorrow he may afterwards feel for his unkind inten- 
tions, all the sympathy I may express for him, will not 
knit that bone again, or give him back its strength. It 
is thus in all cases of personal eviL Suppose two men 
coming to Christ for mercy, and "obtaining it freely; 
one of them has lived a long life of vice, the other has 
been known, and loved for his benevolence and his 
honour. In some respects both were on the same level 
before conversion; they were equally regardless of 
Christ; they were equally dead in sins, for though 
they had not sinned equally, they were both, as sin- 
ners of some degree, under God's condemnation, 
and equally incapable, by themselves, of procuring 
pardon. Whether the sins were only few, or a countless 
number, they equally needed the blood of Christ. After 
conversion both, as pardoned sinners, are promised 
heaven, and again equally so. But what about earth ? 
Do they start as moral agents to run for the remainder 
of their lives an equal race ? The one before conver- 
sion had strong habits of sin, having forged for himself 
the fetters of his deeds, which the other had not. The 
one had a corrupted imagination, urging him on .to 
vice, which the other had not. The one had desires, 
which, by frequent gratification, had become almost 
resistless appetites for sinful pleasures, which the other 
had not. In conversion are all these feelings cancelled, 
and is the one placed on the same moral level as the 
other? Certainly not. That old foul fancy will, in 
the saint's holiest hour, place before him old familiar 
pictures from which his whole being now shrinks in 
horror. Those soul-polluting desires and habits, more 
difficult than iron wall to break through, will cause 
him many a weary struggle, passing on to agony, 
before he can feel himself their master. What would 
he not give in these after-days of battle with himself, 
to have known the Scriptures from childhood, and to 
.have acted out their teachings? For, after all the 
years of continued conflict, he leaves this world weaker 
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tin character. Not so true a man, as the other was a 
the very commencement of his Christian course. All 
that toilsome work, and all that wasted time, are the 
wages of sin which he is compelled to pay. It is the 
veriest folly to think we can take sin into our service, 
and then by any means deprive it of its wages. Oh ! it is 
a very serious thing to wrong the human soul — by far 
the most serious and suicidal act a man can do. May, 
we all pray for the ever-present memory of the fact, that 
for mental, moral, or spiritual evil there is no pardon 
possible. 

Has, then, the death of Christ no relation to our 
moral culture on earth ? Is its mission fulfilled when 
it procures an entry for us into heaven ? Far otherwise. 
It cannot cancel the old life, but it can and does give 
birth to a new one. It cleanses from the power of sin, 
as well as from its guilt. " Therefore, if any man be in 
Christ he is a new creature; old things are passed 
away ; behold, all things are become new." The great 
desire now is, to keep the commandments of God, to 
yield our will to His, to conform our lives to His 
requirements, to wrestle with all that must separate us 
from our Saviour, to take up our cross daily and follow 
Him. Our sanctification, which is a life-long work, 
necessarily follows our justification, which is a momen- 
tary work. After Christ has forgiven us, He imparts 
the Holy Spirit to abide with us ; as the Spirit of 
wisdom to guide ; as the Spirit of truth to enlighten ; 
and as the Spirit of love to kindle our enthusiasm, 
nerve our efforts, and crown all the rest. 

In our carelessness, or our blindness, we wander 
heedlessly down the valley of guilt, corruption, and 
death. The path lies along grassy slopes of easy and 
almost imperceptible descent, brightened too by many 
a flower, and presenting in its windings new glimpses 
of ever changing scenery, that almost lead us on in, 
fatal thoughtlessness. The valley itself is not without 
its charms for certain minds — rocky, abrupt, and bold 
its cliffs may be ; deep, very deep may be the shadows 
in which it lives, even when the noon-day sun is 
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passing; and deeper still the solid gloom of midnight — 
but this is not without its charms for some, such as are 
rather attracted than repelled by the ruggedness of 
wrong. There are also flowers even here; for although 
sin gave birth to thorns, it could not, thank God, banish 
the rosebud from our world. And here and there the 
trickling of water may be hoard, enough to quench 
the thirst of the wanderer for a time. The valley 
thus becomes doubly dangerous from the few remnants 
of the bright and beautiful that yet are there;* 
and consequently we are contented to remain there. 
We do not indeed purpose remaining there for ever, 
but it will do admirably, we think, for a season. A 
closer scrutiny, however, shows us dead men's bones 
lying plentifully around, and, as pausing in startled 
wonder, we lift our eyes to heaven, a star is seen to 
shine upon us kindly ; and a still small voice whispers 
to us gently but feelingly, " What doest thou here ? 
This is not your home." If we close our ears to this 
gentle tone, believing it not, or caring not for it, we 
may be left there in our wilfulness for ever. But if we 
force our souls to listen, and, responding to our 
Father's voice, cry for light, He will give us such a 
light on the horror of our position, as shall force from 
us the cry, " Lord, save, or I perish." 

Venturing now to raise our tearful eyes, we see 
the King, whose laws w& have broken, standing 
before us, but not alone, His Son is by His side, 
saying, "Come unto me." We clasp His hand, knowing 
that there we must be safe, and while in the act 
we hear the blessed words, "Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do." Pointing, at 
the same time, with His other hand to a cross on 
the hill above. And we feel by the look of love 
beaming back from " Our Father's eye " that we are 
already forgiven, and we are glad. But once more 
the voice says to us, " This is not your resting place, 

^ * All error is based on truth, and all wrong is a perversion of the 
right. This will be proved and illustrated more fully hereafter. 
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you must climb up to a higher point than .that from 
which you started, even upto yon far-off peak that is 
canopied with • cloud." We look at that upward 
way and our heart sinks within us, for it appears 
very steep, and tortuous, and slippery, and dan- 
gerous; and we are weak, tired, hurt, and faint; 
the way up seems infinitely more difficult than was 
the way down, and we feel we cannot do it. Our 
loving Saviour sees the thought, and, answering it, 
speaks again, "Fear not, I will send to you the Spirit of 
truth to guide you into all truth. Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid." Even while the 
words are sounding in our ears, we begin to feel that 
we can do all things through Christ strengthening us. 
A strange energy, a bright hope and steady trust, now 
gradually take possession of us, and guided by a hand 
we feel, though we see it not, with earnest prayer for 
continuous guidance and blessing, we begin the ascent. 
We struggle, often baffled, sorely baffled almost into 
wreck, " yet with true unconquerable purpose," many 
a false step retards, many a moment's carelessness 
turns us from the path, for it is very narrow ; ofttimes 
courage fails, our hope is clouded and we are weary, 
very weary ; then we cry for more light and help, but 
struggle on, for it must be onward, upward, though there 
is yet but little light ; a struggle that is faithful and 
unconquerable; height beyond height is gained, diffi- 
culty after difficulty is passed, old scenes on which we 
once loved to linger, fade from view, and new ones 
burst upon our gaze, so that " in all these things we 
are more than conquerors through Him that loved us/' 

Aye, the path from guilt to pardon, from evil to good, 
from earth to heaven, is one that no human foot may 
tread but his, who, being sprinkled with the blood of 
the Lamb, is ever upheld by the mighty power of God. 

But if this upward way be not chosen — What, then ? 
If that be despised by us which was chosen of God 
and precious — What, then? What can there be but 
"a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation?" What but a steady accumulation of 
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darker guilt, and further plunges into deeper wretched- 
ness? Here is Alpine Pass, where clearest eye and 
stoutest heart alone will not avail to save from danger, 
but yet one where the feeblest child is safe beyond all 
reach of harm who passes on with its Father by its 
side. 

"The blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin." Oh ! here is strength provided to aid in 
crushing the evil that would lead us to ruin, temporal 
and eternal. Here is health to supplant the deadly 
cancer that would feed its noxious growth upon the 
muscles of our moral manhood. "Here is pardon for 
the sins that would else condemn us to misery irre- 
vocable for ever, and all without money and without 
price, for " the Spirit and the bride say, come, and let 
him that heareth say, come ; and let him that is 
athirst come; and whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely." Therefore, as 

.God is for me, X fear not though all against me rise ; 
When I caU on Christ, my Saviour, the heart of evil flies ; 
My friend, the Lord Almighty ! — He who loves me, God, 
What enemy shall harm me, though coming like a flood ! 
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" My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death." 
Matthew zxvL 38. 

On many a scene of misery and woe, on many a bowed' 
head and clasped hand, on many a dark Gethsemane 
has the pale moon shone, but never on one like this 
•one; for there were no. sorrows like unto. His sorrows. 
Sorrows far too deep for other heart to fathom, far too 
sacred for other eye curiously to scan; let us, therefore, 
not intrude on the sanctity of that solitude, but standing 
on one side ponder why w-e find Him thus. We had 
thought that remorse was the only parent giving birth 
to a grief which wept its tears of blood, but remorse 
could find no place in the holy soul of Jesus, whose 
meat was ever to do the will of His Father, and to. 
finish His work. Did He then fear yonder cross which 
He foresaw rising for Him on Calvary? Did He fear 
the piercing of the nails which there would tear His 
flesh asunder? No, Hq shrank not thus from that 
which martyrs have faced without a struggle. He 
could not wish to be delivered from that, for which 
He came into the world. Death was the purpose of 
His life. With joy and hope, rather than with fear, 
would He look forward to it, remembering that thus 
only life could be given to a perishing world. By its 
gaunt hand alone the terrible but noble task would be 
accomplished, and the glorious work be finished. 

It may be said that no other death could be so 
fearful as this, even if we regard Him as nothing 
more than a holy man. All the accompaniments of 
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His trial, all the accusations to be brought against 
Him, all the ignominies of His crucifixion ; this close 
contact with sin in its lowest forms, and identification 
with it, when crucified between two thieves, must, 
even in its anticipation, have wrung His soul in a 
manner that no one, accustomed to sin, can by any 
possibility conceive. This no doubt is true, but not 
even this, I think, caused the soul so terribly to shudder 
in that hour of agony; for, apart from other considera- 
tions, there would arise the counter thought that, what- 
ever ignominy might attach to the doer of the great 
wrong in that eventful hour, none could rest on the 
guiltless sufferer. That though all around might 
degrade themselves into devils, He must still remain 
a God. 

Another explanation is, that Christ being about to 
die as the substitute for sinners in their very stead, 
God having laid on Him the iniquities of us all, He 
now felt the Father's frown centering all upon Himself 
as the chief of sinners, and quailed fearfully before it. 
God's frown resting on Christ ! The thought seems 
impossible of conception. Why should God frown on 
Him, of all living men ? Because God, we are told, 
looked on Him as guilty, imputing to Him the guilt of 
the whole world. But He was not guilty, and God' 
knowing this, could not, in any real sense, frown on 
Him as though He were. Can we conceive any just 
being imputing guilt to one whom he knew to be 
innocent, and then, while forced by some necessity to 
inflict suffering on him, darken his brow in anger, 
and treat that self-sacrificing sufferer as though he 
were indeed the guilty one, whose penalty he volun- 
tarily bore? He might feel himself compelled to 
inflict the stroke, but surely the tear of sympathy and 
the look of admiration would accompany it, rather 
than the frown of — what ? Anger ! But why anger ? 
Oh no, any feeling of love profound and deep, if 
you will, but not anger. But where is there any 
.evidence of God having frowned on Jesus? If anger 
rested on one portion of His life, it must have rested 
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on the whole. His death could not be more vicarious 
than was His life. He could not be more a substitute 
for sinners on the cross, than in the manger at 
Bethlehem. His life and death were one unbroken 
unity in purpose and in plan. "Without the death, 
there need not have been any life. Without the 
previous life of obedience there could have been no 
atoning death for us. If, therefore, God's frown 
darkened one hour of the Saviours sojourn on earth, 
it must have darkened all. Not one instance of this, 
however, do we find, but exactly the reverse. At His 
birth angels were sent to sing the anthems of the 
nativity ; at His baptism the voice came from heaven, 
saying, " This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.". The same words of love were repeated on 
the mount of Transfiguration. After His struggle 
with the Tempter, angels were sent to minister to 
Him. Well pleased, indeed, the Father must have 
been with His Son, for a godlike work was being done 
in a godlike way. Nor does Christ Himself ever show 
that He thought God's anger was His earthly heritage. 
In this very scene H e exhibits the mutual love existing 
between God and Himself in the words, "0 my 
Father." No thought of frown was present to His 
mind at the grave of Lazarus when He said, " Father, 
I thank Thee that Thou hast heard Me, and I know 
that Thou nearest Me always." No idea of estrange- 
ment had He, and when gently reproving Philip in 
the remarkable statement, "He that hath seen Me, hath 
seen the Father." I am not forgetful of that cry on 
the Cross, " My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me ?" But this had not reference to God's anger 
resting on Him, whose last words were, " Father, into 
Thy hands I commend My spirit." No, Christ had no 
dream of anything, save infinite love flowing in an 
unceasing stream from His Father's heart to His. 

We are, however, assured that the Saviour, as our 
substitute, must have felt Himself as deserving God's 
righteous indignation. We read in the pages of a man 
•of God, whose writings have been blessed to many a 
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soul,* that to which I cannot assent. He says, "The-" 
assertion is true, that the Redeemer, as Mediator,, 
would only have been able to suffer the punishment 
due to our sins, by having a consciousness of theni. 
The personal feeling of guilt — that worm in the marrow 
of life — certainly renders punishment what it is, and 
forms its peculiar essence and focus." These are 
startling words, and warning ones, showing how far 
such a man as even Krummacher can be warped and 
blinded by the necessities of theory. Our Saviour 
conscious of sin in Himself — conscious of that which 
had no existence! The words have no meaning. The 
Master was conscious of holiness pure and unspotted, 
of love unfathomable, of self-denial unlimited, but 
never of the taint of sin. Most true it is that the* 
worm in the marrow of life is the personal feeling of 
guilt, at least till that guilt be pardoned. True also 
that this worm is far too familiar to us all, for we seem 
never wearied of adding guilt to guilt; but how can any 
one be induced to say that Jesus knew it, that this dread 
canker-worm was ever for a moment felt to gnaw the 
marrow of His life ; that He had, or could have, any 
personal feeling of guilt who was never guilty. A 
personal feeling of guilt to an innocent being, is a 
contradiction in terms. He might, and did, mourn 
the sinner's folly, guilt, and danger, with the whole 
force of His loving nature, but there is an impassable 
gulph between this and being conscious of it as His own. 

He further says, that we shall thus be enabled to 
"comprehend how the Psalmist could exclaim, concern- 
ing the Messiah, 'Mine iniquities have taken hold upon 
me, so that I am not able to look up ; they are more 
than the hairs of my head !' " I can perfectly compre- 
hend how David — as might any other man — could say 
this of himself ; but no system of theology I have ever 
studied would aid me in comprehending how he could 
say it of Christ. Christ's iniquities more than the 
hairs of His head ! Any theory that demands, or even 

* "The Suffering Saviour," by Dr. Krummacher. 
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permits such an assertion, in any comprehensible sense, 
is, I strongly feel, by the very fact self-condemned * 

We also read that Christ's anguish in the garden 
was "repentance — a repentance commensurate with 
the greatness of our sin, and which, in His priestly 
capacity, He offers for us to the eternal Father.* 



repents for another? We may repent for our own 
sins, but not for the sins of others. And again, how 
can He present His repentance for what He has never 
done, for those, who have actually sinned ? We must 
repent for ourselves, and — although in the Saviour's 
name, and by the Spirit's aid — we must present for 
ourselves our own repentance. 

It is also asserted, still in explanation of Gethsemane, 
that "He feels Himself as a culprit before God/' What 
do these phrases mean? And yet we ought to know, 
for they are the commonplaces of a whole school. Does 
this one mean, He felt really a culprit? No. What 
then ? " He felt," we are told, " as if He Himself were 
in that situation." But when we speak of Christ feel- 
ing Himself, in any sense, as a culprit, we surely forget 
that sublime prayer, through which, from first to last, 
breathes the completest unity and fellowship with the 
Father, in which he say3, " Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word ; that they all may be one, as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee." "O, righteous Father, 
the world hath not known thee, but I have known 
thee, and these have known that thou hast sent me. 
And I have declared unto them thy name, and will 
declare it ; that the love wherewith thou hast loved 



* The quotation from this Psalm (zl.) in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, caused it formerly to be looked upon as MesBianic, bat 
this is being very generally abandoned. Even Hengstenberg, who at 
one time thought so, now says that this exposition "loses all weight 
when a deeper insight has been obtained into the way and manner in 
which the New Testament, and especially the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
handles the declarations of the Old Testament." 




of saying that one person 



me may be in them, and I in themJ 
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I fear that many of these impossible ideas arise from 
the desire to have too detailed a " theoiy of the atone- 
ment." We are not content to accept the standpoint 
of the apostle, and rest in it as a great mystery ; but 
must construct so elaborate a scheme of interpretation, 
that we are in danger of hiding the heavenly realities 
in a crowd of earthly fictions. The fact is revealed to 
us, that if Christ's blood had not been shed, we could 
have had no pardon. ; that if He had not died, we 
had not lived ; that if He had not come to earth, we 
had not gone to heaven. Is this not sufficient for us? 
We can explain no fact in nature; no, not the simplest. 
Is it not the veriest trifling to try and explain this 
stupendous fact in grace? Our heavenly Father has 
offered us this peerless Eose of Sharon. Let us, in all 
gratitude, take it and revel in its rich perfume and 
radiant hues, biding His time to tell us the story of its 
being.* • 

I do not say that the foreshadowing of what was 
about to befall our Saviour caused Him no sorrow — far 
from it. But I do believe that it was not the main 
source of this exceeding misery. That was born, 
for the most part, I think, of sympathy with the 
sufferings of a fallen world, with the untold desola- 
tion produced by that sin for which he was about to 
die, and with which he had no sympathy whatever. If 
He wept over Jerusalem when thinking of its coming 
disasters, how much more when there arose vividly 
before His imagination the accumulated anguish of a 
miserable humanity up to that hour. He, with His 
boundless knowledge, could fathom the appalling loss 
caused by wrong, better far than the sufferers them- 
selves. In one heartrending. scene He saw every soul 

* ( Is it not a pity that holy men and able theologians should occupy 
their time and form hostile schools in the discussion of such questions 
as, whether Christ's sufferings were identical with the sinner's, equiva- 
lent, or only adequate? As to whether the idem, or the tantundem, 
be the true distinction. One would think that, with the cross of 
Calvary in view, all such discussions would be hushed, and the saved 
soul glad to rest securely on the Hock of Ages, without attempting 
the impossible task of discussing on what that Bock was founded. 
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of man writhe, some for time alone, some for eternity, 
coiled and crushed in the deepest folds of sin. What 
wonder, then, that such a view, made real by the 
intensity of His nature, should force those tears of 
blood ! Nor was there anything to alleviate this grief 
in the contemplation of His present surroundings. Alone 
in all the world, with that world either indifferent to, 
or in active opposition against Him. Against the man 
who was about to give His blood for its salvation! 
Disciples were near, but they are asleep. One, indeed, 
was active, and then approaching Gethsemane — but he 
was a traitor. The leaders of His people Israel, bitterest 
foes, panting for His blood. Putting forth a loving 
hand to pluck them as brands from the burning, they, 
with a yell of execration, were flinging it back, as they 
cried, " His blood be on us and on our children. " He 
saw foulest treachery, and most envenomed hate seize 
the souls of those around, with the exception of that 
little band, and drag them down to hell. Even then 
would he have gathered them " as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, but they would not." No 
wonder, therefore, as He marked the utter desolation 
of their future, the ruin of their eternity, wrought by 
their own obstinate wilfulness, He should weep over 
them tears such as He alone could shed. 

But dark as might be the aspect of the past and 
present, that of much of the future was darker far, and 
that deepening darkness was, indirectly, to be His 
doing. O ! this must have been felt the bitterest 
drop of all. The rest, terrible enough ; but that He, 
who came to be the world's Saviour, should add, how- 
ever unwillingly, to its torture, being more than could 
be borne, wrung that convulsive cry from His stricken 
heart, and bowed His head to earth. He knew He 
was about to do that which would increase the sinners 
guilt a thousand fold. He^felt th&t His was the hand 
which was about to make a way for millions to pass over 
into deeper depths of woe, than, they ever could have 
known, had they not known Him. Before He lived, 
And died, and rose again, men had deeply sinned; they 
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had broken God's laws, they had disregarded the voice 
of their own conscience, but they had not rejected the 
Son of God. This deepest sin of all was reserved for 
those who lived after Christ died, and had the offer 
made to them of so great salvation, but made in vain. 
It had always been wrong to steal, to lie, to murder, or 
to covet ; but what were these sins compared with that 
of ignoring, or despising a God incarnate, suffering, 
crucified, and all for us? As there are different degrees 
of bliss, so are there of condemnation. " That servant 
which knew his Lord's will, and prepared not himself, 
neither did according to his will, shall be beaten with 
many stripes. But he that knew not, and did commit 
things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few 
stripes. For unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall much be required." Compared with the age 
before Christ, compared with the present heathen 
world, for how much is the Christian responsible ? If 
the heathen disobey and suffer, and the Christian, too, 
disobeys and suffers,, need I say that their doom will be 
as a very heaven compared with his. It is a fearful 
thought for us, but it is a Scriptural one. Compared 
even with the Jew, the most favoured of ante-Christian 
nations, how great are our privileges and our dangers. 
"He that despised Moses' law died without mercy 
under two or three witnesses; of how much sorer 
punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, 
who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath 
counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was 
sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto 
the Spirit of grace 1 " 

The Son of God grasped the meaning of this fact in 
a way the son of Adam never can ; for we being 
finite, may probe but a little way the duration that 
is infinite. But to Him Who was from everlasting,, 
and to everlasting, $11 that endless banishment from: 
God, and heaven, and hope, was an adequately com- 
prehended and thoroughly understood reality, fully 
grasped in all the dreary darkness of its every detail. 
Who can wonder, therefore, that with a love for every* 
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human soul, fathomless and exhaustless ; with a love 
that gave His hand gladly to the piercing nail, and 
His brow to the crown of thorns ; when He felt that 
very hand, in that very act, call down on many this 
"sorer punishment;" when He felt His very steps 
towards Calvary open beneath them the way to this 
deepest gulph of suffering, who can wonder that His 
soul was sorrowful unto death ? 

Suppose that eye swept only this town at the present 
moment — a Sabbath evening — when - many houses of 
God are open, and many servants of His straining 
every nerve to pluck perishing souls from ruin, would 
there not be enough to awaken keenest sorrow ? But 
when the Messiah's ken swept all the coming centuries 
of sin, when He saw countless crowds hurrying head- 
long to destruction, as they rushed past an open heaven, 
when He saw multitudes hastening to destruction 
across the very hill of Calvary, when He saw from off 
that Cross on which He was about to die, and because 
of this death, great loads of ruin fall on the head of 
each passer-by; when He saw all this, and much 
more I care not to speak of, as the subject is a painful 
one, we may easily understand that almost frenzied 
agony to be delivered from the appalling vision. True, 
there was the glory of the redeemed, whose salvation 
would be the result of His approaching death, to cheer 
Him. There was the vision of a resplendent heaven of 
unfading glory, opened by Him alone to all who would 
love and trust Him, to cheer the Master on His way. 
fiut this was not the vision now before Him, and even 
had it been, that loving heart would still have centered 
more on the sheep wandering in the wilderness, than 
on those within the fold. 

Is it not strange that what gave the Saviour so 
heavy a heart should be treated so lightly by many of 
His true disciples ; nay, should be thought of almost 
gladly ? There are many tender, sympathetic Christians, 
who feel acutely the pains and trials of others, but who 
nevertheless seem as though they would part with any 
doctrine in the Bible rather than that of the eternity 
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of punishment. The one doctrine I would most gladly 
prove an error, if I could. But, so far, J cannot Surely, 
surely, it would be a blissful thing to find God teaching 
us in His Word, that the time would come, however 
distant, when in all His universe there would not be 
one single suffering soul ! O ! let those who talk so 
freely and lightly about hell, and about those who 
deserve it, think for a moment of what they them- 
selves deserve, of what an eternal hell means, above all, 
of Christ in Gethsemane, and be silent ; praying that, 
as they realise the danger in which they stand, they 
may be saved from wrath through Him. 

Christ's very existence on earth, even in His most 
triumphant moments, shows us more vividly than, 
ever words could do, to what a miserable plight sin 
had degraded all human souls, for it could be jao light 
calamity that brought the Son of God from heaven to 
earth. But this dark Gethsemane paints in still more 
lurid hues the yet greater degradation, and still more 
grievous guilt of rejecting the hand that came to heal. 
Had Christ ever shown Himself a dreamy enthusiast, 
or an imaginative visionary, we might have thought 
that those tears were shed over the highly coloured, 
though unreal pictures drawn by a fervent, but excit- 
able temperament. This, however, was not His cha- 
racter. In the festal marriage scene — while calming 
the threatening storm — by the grave of a friend — 
listening to the acclamations of excited throngs — or 
before the bar of Pilate, He is ever the same ; whether 
in loving sympathy, in bold humility, in conscious 
triumph, or in meek submission — the man who spake 
as never man spake. It was only the real, and the 
eternally real, that thus could stir His deep soul to its 
very depths. A passing sorrow might, and did, move 
its placid surface into a short-lived ripple, but far 
different from this was the storm that here flung it 
into foam, and bared it to its very bed. If this scene 
will not tell the christless of his danger, nothing will. 
If the agony of God for our souls will not make us 
agonise for our own, the case is hopeless. He 
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thought of the day when He, whose every wish was to 
be, and every act was to make Him, a Saviour, would 
be forced as Judge to say to the souls for which that 
blood was shed, "Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels 
and while thinking, wept such tears as neither before 
nor since have ever fallen to the earth. We, too, 
sometimes think of the same scene in reference to 
ourselves, but no tear falls, no prayer is offered, no sin 
is cast away. How is this ? Either we do not believe 
in that Gethsemane, or we do not realise it. Ought 
we not, therefore, to pray the Holy Spirit to guide us 
into all truth, to open our eyes to the realities of 
existence, so that we may no longer " call evil good, 
and good evil ; put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness ; put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter ? " 

Our prayer may be answered by a Fathers hand 
leading us into a Gethsemane of our own, where the 
tears of a bitter, yet glad, repentance may freely fall ; 
where perhaps we may have to pass through much 
tribulation ; but remembering that all this i$ for the 
purification and strengthening of our own characters, 
that our Gethsemane is our path to Paradise, we 
shall rejoice in such tribulation. That man is without 
some of the finest feelings of manhood, who has not 
yet clasped his hands convulsively in the garden of 
agony, and mingled his tears of blood with those of his 
Saviour and his God. 

"By thine agony and bloody sweat; by thy cross 
and passion, good Lord deliver us " in ours. 

There is, however, a brighter side to the picture, 
which is pleasanter far to contemplate — the contrasting 
beatitude of the redeemed. As will be the darkness of 
the habitation of the lost, so will be the brightness of 
the home of the saved. Sparkling indeed must be the 
crown, enchanting must be the heaven, glorious must 
be the eternity — the loss of which, to some souls, He 
mourned so bitterly ; and the possession of which, for 
others, He was rejoiced to purchase at so great a price. 

That happy home may be ours, if only we will have 
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it so, for He is still our Saviour, now at the right 
hand of God, making intercession for us. His own 
words are — u Him that cometh unto me, I will in no 
wise cast out." " Let us, therefore, come boldly unto 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need," 
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WHAT IS HOLINESS P 



44 But as he which hath called you is holy, bo be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation; because it is written, Be ye holy; for I am holy." — 
1 Peter i. 15, 16. 

Holiness is frequently misunderstood, and frequently 
misrepresented. It is often regarded as a very beautiful, 
ethereal, heavenly spirit,admirably adapted for dwelling 
in celestial abodes, but wholly unfitted for contact with 
the roughness of daily toil, or for battle in the marts 
of men. It is supposed to be a most fitting state of 
mind for the retired devotee, or the lonely student; to 
be an admirable companion for the dreamy mystic, or 
the grey-haired sage; but to be most unsuited for the 
artizan in his workshop, the merchant in his counting- 
house, or the statesman in his Parliament. Men, 
indeed, who call themselves Christians, admit the 
abstract excellence of a something they understand as 
holiness," but defer the mature consideration of it 
to the more convenient season, when the cares of the 
world shall not be so engrossing, or when sickness may 
relax their grasp upon the things of time. But who 
can predict with certainty that they shall ever call this 
"convenient season" theirs? Even if, however, we 
could know assuredly that a time would be given us 
for preparation before being called hence, this would 
not alter the fact that holiness, if good at all, and right 
at all, is good and right for all our years, and not for 
the fag-end of life alone. He, therefore, who defers 
the effort after holiness is ignoring the injunction 
of my text, which is to be holy now in our every-day 
life, in all, manner of conversation; and is also practically 
robbing himself of time, character, worth, and glory. 
Holiness, therefore, being the fundamentally right state 
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of our lives in all their varieties, modes, and thoughts, 
it follows that this state must be one, not fitted for a 
few men only, but for all men, in all they ought to do. 
It is, consequently, of importance that we should, in 
the first place, know exactly what this state is; and 
in the second, how it is to be attained. 

Firstly — What is Holiness? Without pausing to 
examine the origin of the word, it is perfectly clear that 
its scriptural signification is separation, or dedication 
to the service of God. Its primary sense was therefore 
only ceremonial, and was equally applicable to persons 
or things. Hence we read of u holy ointment/ " holy 
vessels," " holy perfume/' &c, as well as holy priests, 
and holy generations. The same application of the word 
to external things is found in the New Testament also r 
where we read " The altar that sanctifieth the gift,* 
*' The holy city," &c. No development could be easier 
than from the ecclesiastical use of the word, meaning 
only ceremonial dedication to God, to the moral use r 
meaning inward, voluntary dedication of ourselves to 
God — the presenting our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God. As this is the sense in which 
holiness is referred to in my text, it is that to which I 
shaH at present confine myself, namely, voluntary self- 
dedication, as moral agents, to the service of God. 

Here we are, however, met by a difficulty. We 
are told to be holy, as God is holy. Holiness, conse- 
quently, must be a quality common to the actions of 
both. Whatever it may be in us, it must be the same 
in Him. We are to take Him as our model, and 
endeavour to mould ourselves, by His aid, into the 
same character. But this seems to overturn the 
definition of holiness I have given, for how can God 
dedicate Himself to Himself? If such dedication be 
the very basis of holiness, it must surely be absent from 
the Almighty ? To determine this it becomes necessary 
to enquire what is exactly meant by "dedication to- 
God." In a vague sort of way it is conceived as prayer, 
praise, worship, or talking much about "religious 
things." A holy man will undoubtedly do all this - r 
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"but all this is not holiness or dedication, because 
none of it is applicable to God ; and such dedication as 
involves holiness must be as applicable to Him as to 
us. Without stopping to examine the various opinions 
on the subject, I may at once affirm it to be nothing 
else than the right use of all our powers. If it be not 
this, what is it ? What in the world can be higher, 
nobler, grander than this ! It is far above all prayer, 
for, prayer is but the asking God to enable us so to live, 
and to pardon us when we do not. It is the subject of 
all thanksgiving. What else have we to thank God for 
that can be compared with this ? It is the essence of 
all worship, for there is no worship comparable with 
a right life; a life lived as in the sight of God, 
and in constant dependence on His aid. No higher 
aim can man place before him — no grander ambition 
can stir his zeal than to be A MAN; a man as God 
made him — for he was made in the image of his 
Creator. Never was there a wilder perversion of 
language, than to say that " dedication to God " means 
the seclusion of a monastery — that cowardly flying 
from the battle of the world, that lazy ignoring the 
claims of work, that unhealthy association of morbid 
minds, which is too often born in self-indulgence, lives 
in self-deception, and dies in self-righteousness. Or that 
it means the ungrateful asceticism of the recluse, who 
-dares to despise what his Creator pronounced " very 
good ; " and who is not afraid to waste his time in mum- 
bling over his beads, when he ought to be honestly 
earning his daily bread in the world's highway. It 
means, and can only mean, the putting out to usury all 
the talents with which we are entrusted, in the way the 
King wishes, and with the object for which He gave > 
them. It means, in a word, the active exercise, in a right 
manner, of the whole being, body, soul, and spirit. This 
is holiness in man, and it is also holiness in God. Think 
for a moment if, when you call Him holy, you mean 
anything else than this. Did He only love, and that 
occasionally, we would not speak thus ; or were any 
one of all His attributes sometimes quiescent, and some- 
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times unduly active, or were they wrongly exercised ; 
had, for example, His love encroached upon His justice, 
and thrust it rudely aside, we might indeed have been 
grateful for the act, but we could never have called 
Him Holy, Holy, Holy. 

To enshroud the Deity in a cloud of vapoury 
mysticism, and then, bewildered by the haze of our own 
production, to think of Him as a Being too great and 
indefinite to be thought of at all, may produce a sort of 
depressing awe and wonder, which can be mistaken*for 
veneration, but which can never call forth love. Better 
far to tear away this chilling fog, and see Him as He 
is — the Governor of the world, possessing certain well- 
understood attributes, each one perfect in itself, each 
one in unceasing action, and no one interfering, how- 
ever slightly, with the action of another. And all this 
revealed to us as our example, that we may be holy in 
all manner of conversation, as He which hath called us 
is holy. 

There are many who will probably consider this 
conception of holiness as too cold and unsatisfying; 
and who instead consider it something more purely 
emotional, at least on the part of man. As that yearning 
of the heart towards our Father in heaven, that love of 
continuous intercourse with Him, which echoes the cry 
of the Psalmist, "As the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, God." This, 
however, ought rather to be called piety, than holiness.* 
Piety is the emotional seed, of which holiness is the 
ripened fruit. Piety is the warm love of the heart, 
which gradually finds its manifestation and completion 
in the righteousness of a loving life. The newly- 
forgiven penitent may at once become deeply pious, 
but holiness is the life-long battle in self, of the 

* The Latin pietas meant sometimes love to parents, country, or 
friends, as well as to the gods, and corresponded most nearly with 
the Greek c&o-cjSifr, which is translated piety in 1 Timothy v. 4, but 
in the margin, " kindness. " The present usage of the word finds its 
more correct representation in 9eo<rej8iJs, which can only mean rever- 
ence towards God, as we find it in John ix, 31, " If any man be a 
worshipper of God." 
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soldier of the Cross. Without piety, holiness were 
impossible ; but without holiness there is piety, else no 
one were pious, for none are holy; there is not one 
that doeth good, the Master alone excepted; and if 
none were pious, where were our heaven ? For without 
love, there is no heaven either in this werld or the 
next. Our first anxiety therefore ought to be whether 
we have any caring to be made more like God, any 
desire to be truer to ourselves than we are, any germ 
of piety for the spirit to nourish into holiness. If not, 
the whole character is in either active or passive 
rebellion against its God, for not one of all its glorious 
powers is being used as He intended. But if there be 
this germ, all will yet be well ; by the Spirits fostering 
care, we shall grow in grace, and in the knowledge and 
love of God "grow into a perfect man, unto the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." 

If holiness be the right use of all our powers — 
wholeness, in a word— we must in the next place 
ascertain what a right use is. 

When man was first created, he was very good in all 
the elements of his nature. It is perfectly clear that if 
a power be in itself right, the use of that power must 
be right also, up to a certain point. God gave man no 
power that was not to be employed. He bestowed no 
valueless gift on His creature. It is, consequently, our 
duty, as well as privilege, to exert all these ; but if any 
one trespass within the province of another, that other 
is so far limited in its range ; and, consequently, can- 
not be fully exercised. This is evil, and therefore the 
intruding power has, in passing its own limit, passed 
the boundary of right, and is being wrongly used. 
For example — self-preservation is a right thing, so also 
is truthfulness. I am using both powers rightly when 
I at the same time preserve my own life, and tell the 
truth. But if, on the other hand, I permit my love of 
self to trespass on my love of truth, and preserve my 
life by telling a lie, I am using the former wrongly, 
and what God gave as a virtue I change into a vice. 

Desire of knowledge is a right <>*hing, so also is 
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obedience to the will of God. While Adam kept each 
in its own place, limiting his desire by his obedience, 
he remained holy ; but when he carried his desire into 
the realm of obedience, eating of the forbidden fruit, 
that he might know more than before, he used the 
right wrongly, lost his holiness, and became a sinner. 

The right use, therefore, of our powers or faculties, 
is the development of them in such a manner that 
each one shall have full and free scope for its energies, 
without unduly interfering with the energies of the 
others. It is being like God in the respect of living 
according to the laws of our whole being. 

If, therefore, we would do something towards re- 
gaining the holiness we have lost, if we would strive 
to become, by God's blessing on our efforts, somewhat 
holier than we are, we ought to know how Christianity 
acts on all our mental energies ; we ought to be able 
to distinguish the use from the abuse of any one faculty 
we possess ; we ought to know for what purpose each 
was given — see whether we are employing it in that 
way or not — whether we are making it a blessing or a 
curse. But this involves the necessity of a careful 
examination of each power separately, that we may 
know it as it exists alone, and as it exists in company 
with all the others. To this object I shall devote the 
remainder of this first series of sermons, with the prayer 
that thus we learn a little more clearly how unholy we 
are, how much we need not only the pardon of Christ, 
but also the guidance of the Holy One ; also that our 
gratitude to our Father may be deepened for having 
given us such a godlike nature, and for His having 
borne so long with our indifference to His unspeakable 
gift. 

The investigation is extensive, difficult, and delicate 
—one that I would not venture to undertake, especially 
as I have but few predecessors in the path, did I not 
know that God can advance His work by the feeblest 
instruments; and did I not hope that I may, however 
slightly, aid some in their struggle towards a higher, 
truer Christian life. 
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There are a few general principles which we shall 
carry with us in our course, and to which I now call 
your attention. 

The command to be, or to become holy, like God,clearly 
shows that the effort must be voluntary on our part. 
Whatever may be the instigating motive, whatever the 
reason of the wish, the determination to arise and go 
to our Father must be our own. The dedication of 
self to God is a personal and a voluntary work. " I 
sanctify myself," said Christ. It was a something He 
did freely, without any constraint external to Himself. 
He lived a life of self-devotion, not because He was 
compelled by an omnipotent decree, not as the result 
of an irreversible fate, not as the doom of a stern 
necessity, but because He was one with that God 
whose name is Love; because He could not save a 
perishing world unless by a dedication in death to the 
justice of the Judge, because He could not do that 
except by the previous dedication of a life, and because 
He could not live, while men were dying, without an 
effort worthy of Himself to save them. Were it other- 
wise, He might have thanked God for having set Him 
apart for so noble a work, and have felt the liveliest 
gratitude for having been enabled to accomplish so 
glorious an achievement, but He could not have used 
those, the grandest words a man may utter, <c I sanctify 
myself." If we would be Christ's, and holy as He was 
holy, we must, in some sort, be able to say the same. It 
will not do to wait for God to dedicate us to His service, 
while we continue dedicating ourselves to self and sin, 
waiting for some unseen hand to thrust us on to the 
Christian course, and then forcibly impel us along its 
path. This irresistible power is properly applicable to 
lifeless matter, but would be beyond its boundary if 
applied to beings endowed with the higher prerogatives 
of consciousness and will. There must be a willing 
surrender of self to truth and right — a well-matured 
determination to bow our wills to that of God, and 
offer ourselves a living sacrifice to Him — a calm and 
earnest counting of the cost, and then a firm casting 
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aside " every weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, that we may run with patience the race that 
is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith." 

If we are not on the narrow path, if we have not 
yet devoted ourselves to God, it is not because we 
cannot, but because we will not. No plea of the 
entanglement of poverty, or the snares of wealth, the 
sinfulness of the heart, or the power of habit, will 
avail in that hour when the soul that lived for self 
stands before the Saviour who sacrificed self for it ; 
and to tell Him to His face that we would have given 
ourselves to holiness, but He had decreed it otherwise, 
and would not have it so, is more than human being 
dare. Ah, no! The man who has not entered on the 
path of holiness before his Creator calls him hence, can 
only cry in that dread hour, but cry then in vain, 
" God be merciful to me a sinner." 

I said that we must be able in some sort to use the 
Master's words and say, " I sanctify myself," but after all 
how poor a sort ! He needed not a whisper from on high 
to suggest the act, for His Father's will was from youth 
to age the very air he breathed. But we need the 
Spirit's promptings again and again. Many a time 
does the still sinafl voice speak to us in warning tones, 
or in wooing invitations, but speak in vain. We close 
our ears, and rush madly forward in our unholy course. 
But even when we listen prayerfully, and yield our- 
selves at last to that higher influence, how far do we 
fall short of this sanctity! He could say, "I have 
glorified thee on the earth, I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do," but we, at the best, 
can only say, " Unclean, unclean." Even those who 
honestly, earnestly cry — 

" My God and Father, while I stray 

Far from my home, on life's rough way, 
teach me from my heart to say, 
Thy will be done!" 

are forced to bewail continually their forgetfulness of 
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their high vocation, their wandering steps from the 
path of life, and to exclaim with the apostle, "I delight 
in the law of God after the inward man ; but I see 
another law in my members warring against the law 
of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law 
of sin which is in my members." 

Growth in holiness is also a progressive work. We 
cannot attain complete and perfect self-surrender in life, 
but that is no reason why we should not struggle 
towards it. St. Paul is here our example, who, not 
Counting himself to have apprehended, "pressed toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus." The servant of God must not be dis- 
heartened when old habits of wrongness still are found 
too strong in present action. We are nowhere 
promised perfect holiness here. The promise is " fruit 
unto holiness, and the end everlasting life." Unto 
holiness, is simply progress towards it. But how great 
a blessing is progress towards such a state — to feel 
every night, as we close our eyes, we are more holy than 
we were before! What more can fallen frailness want! 
Would to God we all wanted so much! Would to 
God we always wrestled with the day, and said, " I 
will not let thee go unless thou bless me ! " 

It would, however, appear to he a hopeless task to 
disentangle our true selves from the weeds of falseness, 
which, firmly rooted by the growth of years, and nur- 
tured into a rank luxuriance by the fostering hand of 
sin, have so entwined themselves round every branch, 
and leaf, and flower of Eden, as not only to have 
hidden them from view, dwarfing, if not killing their 
growth, but also to make separation almost impossible. 
Wholly so, indeed, if the task be undertaken by man, 
but not impossible if He who planted the tree at first 
be called to apply the aids He has given, that we may 
be freed from these vile excrescences. 

These aids are, firstly, the guidance given us in the 
principles of action revealed in His Holy Word, with 
its commands, its warnings, and its promises. We have 
here a rule of life, a sure and safe one, with all that 
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can deter from wrong, and all that can persuade to 
right, portrayed in vivid colours. 

But we are not left with this alone — sufficient as at 
first sight it might appear to be. We have also the 
example of a life absolutely holy, lived here in our 
midst by one who was Himself a man. The highest 
ideal of manhood realised, not in the brilliant fancy of 
the poet, but in flesh and blood. A something tangible 
to our senses, a something we can follow with our 
understandings and our sympathies, from Bethlehem to 
Calvary. A something we can follow with our own 
footsteps — must follow, however afar off, if we would 
arrive at His side hereafter. 

To crown and complete all, we have given to us the 
aid of the Holy Spirit, without which the Bible would 
be only thoughts, and the life of Christ a picture of 
surpassing beauty, but not a form in which our lives 
would be ever moulded. It is the Spirit who must 
open our eyes, " that we may behold wondrous things 
out of His law." It is by Him we must be " strength- 
ened with all might, according to His glorious power." 
It is He who must speak of pardon, giving us hope 
in beginning the work ; must speak of love, giving us 
courage to proceed amid all our failures. Without 
Him, we may battle, but it will be as those who 
beat the air; but with Him, we shall fight the good 
fight, proving ourselves more than conquerors, through 
Him that loved us. It is He who alone can show 
us our need of going into the fight at all. While 
looking at ourselves by the marshy phosphorescence of 
custom, or the fetid glare of self-esteem, we may feel 
inclined to thank God we are not as other men. But 
when the Spirit of truth throws a flood of sunshine 
into the cavern of the heart, then indeed we see the 
slimy reptiles that have their home there, and become 
for the first time conscious of the deadly miasma that 
ever rises from its stagnant waters, and, in horror at 
what before we cherished, we rush into light and life. 

Having now seen something of what holiness means, 
and how we may attain unto it, I would ask, is it 
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something to be sneered at as effeminate, visionary, or 
Utopian? Is it something to be relegated to the sanc- 
tuary, the cloister, or the closet ? Is it something to 
be banished from the mart of commerce? What! 
banish right from any path or thought of man. Yes, 
it is done, I know, far too often; and with what result? 
The men who scoff at, or ignore holiness, have no 
reason to be proud of the "commercial morality "that 
supplants it. Yes, you may banish holiness, but 
in doing so you banish all that can give honour 
to trade, dignity to labour, nobility to penury. Let 
there but be written on the forefront of any action, 
"Holiness to the Lord/ 1 and at once it is lifted out 
of the category of common deeds, and becomes sublime. 
But let this inscription be wanting, and I care not 
what the character of the act, or how much men 
may crown it with applause, the brand of infamy 
is on its brow. For the doer of it has robbed the God 
who gave him the purpose, and the power, of all share 
in the honour of the deed. Ay, Sir ! though your 
peculations or your speculations be neVer so successful, 
though you can dazzle your less fortunate compeers 
with the splendour of your mansion, the lustre of your 
plate, the extravagance of your table ; nay, though 
you can boast of gentle blood, and take your place 
among the nobles of the land, but have not God and 
right in all your thoughts, I tell you yonder labourer, 
with horny hand and care-furrowed brow, who toils 
for his daily bread, but does it with the consciousness 
of Christ's companionship, is a grander man, and has 
more of true nobility about him than any of you ; for 
he at least puts some of the powers with which he is 
endowed to their right uses, and is so far like God. 
You put not one, but leave them all defective ; even if 
they be not all perverted. For no act can be fully 
right or holy from which Christ is consciously excluded. 
That poor man is a child of the King, and there is laid 
up for him a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give him at that day. What 
is there laid up for you? 
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Shall we be told, indeed, that holiness is only for the 
dreamy enthusiast, when, in fact, the holy man is the 
only really and practically active man ? Whatever he 
does, he does as unto the Lord, and therefore does with 
all his might; He will embark in no enterprise on 
which he may not ask his Father's blessing; but that 
being done, he will bring to his work a boldness, can- 
dour, penetration, and honesty that others may try in 
vain, for his happiness is independent of all results — 
theirs is not. Others are content to bring mental 
penury to the princely banquet — he would rather take 
the princely mind to the beggar's fare. They feel no 
blush of shame when convicted of boorish ignorance 
in their palatial homes, saying, with a complacency 
that betrays the imbecility of the speaker, that " it is 
not in their line." He prays daily to God to forgive 
him his " ignorances, n and goes forth to struggle after 
fuller knowledge. 

"What matter though the effort to become holy cost 
us many a weary struggle, many a bitter disappoint- 
ment, many a tear and heartache at our failure, there 
is a glorious prize before us, and a glorious promise 
that will drive away despair and brighten the darkest 
hour with hope. " I will receive you, and will be a 
Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty. Having, therefore, 
these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves 
from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God." 

" I have no words to bring 
Worthy of Thee, my King '; 

And yet one anthem in thy praise 

I long, I long to raise. 
The heart is full, the eye entranced above, 
But words all melt away in silent awe and love. 

Yea, let my whole life be 
One anthem unto Thee, 
And let the praise of lip and life 
Outring all sin and strife. 
O Jesus, Master ! be Thy name supreme 
For heaven and earth, the one, the grand, the eternal theme.'. 
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"'And this is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent."— John xvii. 3. 

""More knowledge" is the cry of the present age, and 
rightly so ; for there is an amount of ignorance existing 
among all classes of society that would be absolutely 
incredible, were it not a matter of daily observation. 
The cry, however, chiefly concerns the poorer classes, 
"because it is felt that ignorance there becomes a social 
danger, and is antagonistic to the country's welfare. 
But although the cry is raised earnestly, it is with but 
slight hope of any great results from even the wisest 
measures; for with them the battle of life is too severe, 
the struggle to gain their daily bread tasks too much 
their energies, to leave any appreciable time or power 
for adding to their scanty stock of knowledge. Still 
it is the duty of every one to labour perseveringly in 
the noble work of enlightening dark and ignorant 
minds ; and imparting, directly or indirectly, informa- 
tion about nature, man, and God, to those who have it 
not. It is only as we gain knowledge we gain power 
over our lawful empire, the world in which we live. 
It is only as we tear the secrets from Nature, we can 
command her to do our bidding. It is only as we 
become familiar with the material on which we have 
to work, and with the powers by which the work is to 
be done, that we can use these powers economically and 
profitably. He has but a miserable conception of his 
responsibilities and privileges, who knows that God is 
speaking to him by every tinted flower and every 
-sparkling ripple, and yet cares not to listen to the 
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voice. He dreams not of the countless pleasures and 
enjoyments he is casting from him, who is content to 
remain with eyes that seeing, see not; and ears that 
hearing, hear not. Yes, ignorance is a bitter curse, 
with which many involuntarily are cursed, but with 
which more voluntarily curse themselves; while 
u knowledge is to be preferred rather than choice gold, 
and wisdom is better than rubies; and all the things 
that can be desired are not to be compared to it. 

It is perfectly clear, however, that all knowledge is 
not equally valuable, and therefore ought not to be 
equally desired. It is more important for the invalid 
to know that a certain medicine will stay the ravages 
of some disease that is hurrying him to the grave, 
than to know the natural history of the elements of 
which it is composed. The former is equivalent to life, 
but the latter, though useful in its place, will not stay 
the hand of death. Knowledge is, consequently, 
beneficial in exactly the same degree as its results are 
beneficial. But as the moral is higher than the physical, 
as it is better to be morally right than only intel- 
lectually true, nobler to be healthy in soul than in 
body, that knowledge must be accounted the highest 
whch informs and aids the highest faculties, which 
helps to build up the man in all that constitutes the 
grandest qualities of manhood ; the power to know, and 
the determination to do the right; it follows, that 
moral knowledge must be higher and more worthy the 
possessing, than physical. This can be denied by those 
alone, who deny the very existence of soul, obliterate 
all distinction between right and wrong, virtue and. 
vice, and regard man as only an involuntary machine. 

Another element must, however, be taken into account 
when we would estimate rightly the comparative excel- 
lence of different kinds of information, and that is, the 
duration of the results. That which will benefit for 
a year only, is far inferior to that which will benefit 
for a lifetime; and in like degree, that which benefits 
for a life only, is infinitely less precious than that which 
will benefit for eternity. Reason and common sense, 
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therefore, concur in saying that the knowledge for 
which we ought most earnestly to strive, the know- 
ledge which we ought first to select and master, is that 
which produces the greatest good, and for the longest 
time. But there being nothing better than life, moral 
and spiritual, nothing longer than eternity, if there 
be, amid all the varied knowledges presented to our 
thoughts, any one that can give a life that will endure 
for ever, this is the one we ought to consider paramount 
to all others ; this is the one pearl of great price, to 
obtain which we ought to sell all that is needful for its 
purchase. And that there is such a knowledge our 
text affirms. " This is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent." 

One would imagine that the moment this fact were 
known, it would not need that men should be stimu- 
lated to the acquirement of so great a treasure, but that 
they would joyously and earnestly toil for its possession, 
as the one thing needf uL So far, however, is such from 
being the case, it is a sad fact that this is exactly that 
knowledge the world does not want, and for which it 
does not cry. There is strenuous effort to impart 
information on all other subjects, that the youth of our 
-country may become acquainted with the principles of 
art, of science, of history, of anything and everything 
but God and Christ. While the former are to be richly 
endowed and assiduously taught, the latter is to be 
robbed of the endowments already possessed, and 
banished, if possible, from the poor man's school, and 
from the rich man's college. 

If such action, and such hopes, be in any way 
defensible by those who believe in the existence of 
an eternal life, it can be only on the plea that the 
knowledge of God and Christ does not impart it, or 
else that it can be obtained in other waya This is a 
matter demanding, at the present time, very careful 
~and prayerful consideration, as assuredly nothing is 
comparable in importance with everlasting life; and 
we ought to be very certain that we are not building 
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our hopes for the future on a false foundation ; for, 
though the foundation may include every sparkling 
gem of earth, if erected on the sand, what will it avail 
when the storm descends? What matters it though 
we gain a knowledge of the whole world, but in the 
gaining, lose our own soul 1 Is this, however, possible T 
We shall see. And, that we may see it clearly, I shall 
now proceed to explain the nature of Knowledge in 
general ; then show what is meant by the Knowledge 



alone, can give Life Eternal. 

Our first question is — What is Knowledge? It is 
strange how contentedly we use words without attach- 
ing any definite meaning to them ; we have a vague, 
misty sort of idea, but nothing exact ; so that eventually 
many words become valueless as literal expressions of 
facts. Ask a man what is his knowledge of God, 
and he will probably relate something concerning Him 
that may be an opinion, a notion, a belief, but cannot 
claim the character of knowledge. Ask him what he 
knows of the world, and he will tell you much that, if 
not the merest supposition, is at least very question- 
able. All this may do well enough for desultory 
conversation, but something more precise is needed 
when defending the citadel of the faith ; or when, as 
now, attempting to clear the haze from Christian 
thought. I trust, therefore, I shall be excused if I 
depart somewhat from the stereotyped method of 
sermonology, and treat the subject a little more 
abstrusely than is usual in such discourses* 

What, then, is knowledge ? I cannot answer by an 
exact definition, because, being an ultimate fact, it is 
incapable of being defined ; that is, I cannot resolve 
it into anything simpler than itself. It may, however, 
be described as certainty — that about which there 
cannot possibly be mistake or error. Whatever I 

* In justice to myself, I must here explain that, in actual delivery,. 
I did not feel myself justified, even for the sake of intellectual 
clearness, in deviating so widely from the style generally, and rightly,, 
adopted in the pulpit, as I am doing in these published addresses* 



of God; and conclude by 




that this, and this- 
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know, must exist, and as I know it ; for to speak of 
knowing the non-existent is a contradiction in terms. 
I may believe in it, but I cannot know it. Belief, 
which is assent to the testimony of another, always 
contains an element of doubt. The narrator may have 
been himself deceived, or he may intentionally have 
deceived me ; and although my belief be based, not on 
the testimony of one, but of thousands, so that it 
would be accounted madness for me to doubt the 
moral certainty thus assured ; still, theoretically, the 
possible, though improbable, existence of error remains. 
Belief and knowledge, therefore, however closely they 
may approach each other, must be carefully dis- 
tinguished, as being arrived at by wholly different 
methods, and giving different bases of thought. 

Could we only say of the world, the soul, and God, 
"I believe/' how unutterably sad would be our lives; 
having no certainty that all our conceptions of a Father 
in heaven, and our hopes of a bright hereafter, are not 
delusions, mocking us through weary years, to fling us 
at the last into eternal nothingness ! But when we 
can add, " I know whom I have believed, and am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him against that day," all is changed, 
confidence displaces fear, and hope, however bright and 
buoyant, passes into the language of firm assurance. 
"Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day." It needs certainty such as 
this to sustain the soul when breasting the large black 
billows of a storm-tossed life, whose wintry blasts 
threaten to sweep it amid the wild breakers, where 
gaunt death claims every ruined wreck as his own for 
ever. And such certainly — the knowledge of God's 
creation, and of God Himself — is the birthright and 

Eossible possession of every child of God. But, alas ! 
ow many sell it for a mess of pottage ! 
Knowledge is obtained in two distinct ways. One 
mode of arriving at certainty, is by what are called 
"the constituted laws of thought." The meaning of 
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this is, that God has given us laws according to whiph 
we are compelled to think, and that we cannot possibly 
think in any other way. For example, we must think 
two and two to be equal to four, the whole to be • 
greater than the part, that every change must have 
had a cause; struggle against it as we may, we are 
powerless to think otherwise than thus. But why 
must I think so ? It is not the result of experience or 
of observation, because many of these necessary affir- 
mations altogether transcend the limits of both. With- 
out analyzing the subject further here, I may at once 
state that the only rational answer is, our Creator has 
willed it so. When we look at the external world, we 
are forced to believe in its existence ; and despite all 
the efforts of the Idealists, who try to resolve what we 
term matter into states of mind, we feel cuirselves 
necessitated to say that those stones, and flowers, and 
waters are real things, external to myself, and not 
merely modifications of my own thought. But how 
necessitated ? Again I reply, it is the will of God. 
.No other answer as to the ultimate fact is conceivable. 
God thus says to us, there is a world beyond yourself 
and as God cannot lie, we believe Him, and say we 
know the existence of a material universe. "But,' 
some reply, " this, after all, is only assent to testimony, 
and so ought to be called belief, and not knowledge/' 
True, but it is the testimony of God ; and as that 
cannot be false in the slightest degree, but must be 
absolutely true, assent to His testimony claims the 
rank of knowledge. We, consequently, do not say that 
a material world is believed in by us, but that we know 
its existence, as certainly as we know our own. 

Differing schools may fight their war of words, now 
proving, to their own satisfaction, that there exists only 
matter; and now, that there exists only mind; and 
now, with J. S. Mill, that there exists neither one nor 
other, but only the possibilities of both. But despite 
them, every one, the voice of God will still be heard 
above them, in the all but universal assertion that 
God, matter, and mind, are great realities. 
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How many important thoughts and vital admissions 
underlie some of our most careless expressions ! When, 
disregarding the diverse theories of conflicting philoso- 
phic sects, we pluck a flower, and speak of its tint or 
nue, be we Theist, or Atheist, we are assenting to the 
existence of one Creator of all nature, and implicitly 
affirming His veracity. We are, however little we 
may think it, or wish it, saying, "Let God be true, 
but every man a liar." Utterly futile, therefore, is the 
attempt to banish God from His own creation ; He will 
"be honoured in the very attempt to dishonour Him, 
.and be acknowledged in the very words that deny 
His existence. 

But if our knowledge of all we know be nothing 
more than an unwavering trust in the truthfulness pf 
the Deity, we must believe that all He says is equally 
true. We may not think that when He speaks of 
matter and its modes, He speaks great facts, but that 
when He warns against sin and its consequences, we 
listen to prudential fictions. I have no other reason 
for believing in the existence of the paper on which 
I write, than I have for believing in the death of the 
soul that sins. We must receive the whole counsel of 
God, or reject the whole; we are not at liberty to 
accept what we like, and discard all that is unpalatable. 
We act on this principle in nature, and must do the 
same in grace. The man would be called mad, who, 
disregarding God's utterance in nature, would begin to 
feed on arsenic instead of bread, in the hope that it 
would eventually make no dhTerence. And shall he 
be called sane, who, disregarding God's utterance in 
Revelation, lives on moral poison, in the hope that it 
"will all;come right somehow at the last"? 

The other mode of gaining knowledge is by 
Consciousness. We are conscious of existing, think- 
ing, feeling. No explanation can make this simpler, 
no reasoning can overturn it. Whatever I am truly 
conscious of, lies beyond the range of controversy, and 
admits of no discussion as to its existence. The very 
foundation of all reasoning, of all thought, is this : — 
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Whatever consciousness asserts is, in all circumstances, 
invariably true. Doubt this once, and we may doubt 
it always; doubt it once, and absolute scepticism is 
the inevitable result. 

It is evident, however, that we are conscious of our 
mental states alone. I am not conscious of the bread I 
eat, but I am of the cessation of the pain called hunger. 
I cannot be conscious of the varieties of light and 
shade by which I am surrounded, but I am of the 
pleasurable feelings with which they are regarded. 
Here, therefore> in consciousness, I have an immediate 
knowledge of my own mental moods — of all the sunny 
gleams and stormy shades ; of all the rugged, barren 
peaks, and verdant valleys, that diversify the wondrous 
scenery of the universe of the soul. By these two 
methods, consequently, we possess a mediate know- 
ledge of the world that lies beyond our own minds, 
and also an immediate, or direct, knowledge of the world 
of self. 

To which of these two does the life-giving knowledge 
of my text belong? In other words, What is toe 
knowledge of God and Christ? Clearly it is not 
knowledge about God, obtained from His works or 
Word, however valuable that may be; so valuable, 
indeed, that no student can acquire too much, but may 
have far too little. Still, as we shall see presently, it 
is possible to have this knowledge concerning God, 
and yet be dead in trespasses and sins. Consequently, 
to know Him, is to be conscious of Him. But it may 
be asked, " Does not this contradict what has just been 
said, that we cannot be conscious of anything except 
our own states V 1 Apparently it does, and if we treat 
the word with philosophic strictness, we cannot be said 
to have a consciousness of God. Nevertheless the 
meaning of the passage is sufficiently distinct and 
accurate for all practical purposes. It is that we must 
become conscious of a similarity between ourselves and 
Him; of ourselves becoming like to Him. For 
example, we are told that God is love. Now, if I do 
not love ; I may believe that He possesses an attribute 
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named love, crediting the testimony of those who tell 
me so, but I cannot know Him as such. The feeling is 
foreign to me, a word conveying no definite sense, to 
which I may assent but which I cannot understand. 
As though you spoke of colour to a blind man, he 
might not doubt your word, but believe there did exist 
some such strange thing ; he could not, however, have 
the faintest conception of what it meant. Did he now 
obtain his sight, all would at once be altered, belief in 
your assertion would give place to observation, and at 
once he would know it for himself. In like manner, let 
the unloving once begin to love, and immediately he 
will become conscious of the Godlike within him, and 
know God as He was never known before. Nay, it 
will be a consciousness of God Himself, for every good 
and perfect gift being of Him, and from Him, partakes 
of His own nature. Such was the experience of Job 
when he said, " I have heard of thee by the hearing of 
the ear : but now mine eye seeth thee." And so with 
every other attribute of Deity, such as truth, justice, 
mercy, which has its counterpart in us. It is only as 
our character assimilates itself to His, only as we grow 
into His likeness, becoming partakers of His nature, 
that we know Him. This is a simple fact of daily 
experience. If you relate to a coward the actions of a 
hero, you will only succeed in arousing his wonder, or 
his contempt. He would not encounter danger to 
save the world, and therefore cannot understand why 
another should. Bravery — yes, he has heard of, 
perhaps seen such a thing, but finding the mystery too 
great to unravel, is content to leave it so. It is only 
the poet who can know Milton. It is only the lover 
of music who can know Mozart. And, in like manner, 
it is only the man in whom God finds the image of 
Himself, who can know Him. Being conscious of God, 
therefore, is being conscious of self as God-born, God- 
inspired, God-like. 

A very different thing from merely believing in the 
existence of a Deity, or First Cause, or whatever we 
choose to call the Omnipotent One — a very different 
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thing from merely assenting to all revealed in the 
Scriptures of the Almighty — a very different thing 
from being only able to say, "I believe in God the 
Father," however truly this may be affirmed. It is 
well, as a starting point, to credit what His children 
tell us of their Heavenly Father; but if we care not to 
pass beyond the region of testimony, if we be content 
with " our Creed," however true that creed may be, it 
will do us but little good. It is not such belief as this in 
God, that is life eternal Yet many think, when they can 
give their full assent to all the articles of a Christian 
faith, they have done all that can be fairly expected of 
them; at least they imagine themselves safe enough for 
a time. What! is Christianity a logical proposition, 
assent to which is salvation? Orthodox creeds 
have formed the winding-sheets for many a soul 
that, believing in everlasting life, has drifted into 
everlasting death. Better, infinitely better, have the 
faintest consciousness of God, with much doubt about 
many beliefs of Christians, than have the tongue of 
men or angels in the enforcement of these beliefs, with- 
out a trace of this heavenly consciousness. 

It is sadly suggestive to hear a congregation say, 
"I believe." To look at an assembly met for the pur- 
pose of prayer and praise, and fear that many of them 
cannot in truth say more ; nay, that some cannot, 
in truth, say so much. How easy it is to be 
satisfied with a vague notion only of that we profess 
to believe, so easy that comparatively few pass on 
to a clear, intelligent, well-founded belief! It would 
be a happy thing to hear a whole congregation say in 
the tone of firm, rational conviction — the result of 
careful study and mature deliberation — "I believe." 
But happy because it might promise better things to 
come, because it would be a stride in the right direc- 
tion, another summit gained in the steep ascent of the 
mountain side. That, and nothing more. Happiest of 
all to see them stand on the highest peak ever bared 
from the clouds of earth ; to hear them say, in tones 
blended of a thousand feelings — tones in which are 
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mingled the fervour of gratitude, the trust of childhood, 
the sadness of sorrowful memories, and the joy of hope, 
all harmonized into unity by the swell of deepest love, 
to hear all in such tones as these say, " I know my 
God, my Father." It will be heard one day, in the 
Church of the New Jerusalem. May our voices join 
in swelling the glorious sound! 

It is impossible, however, to know God thus, with- 
out knowing Christ # our Saviour also ; for no man can 
go to the Father but by Him. Were we fully con- 
scious of the Godlike, and of that alone, no Christ would 
be needed. But our consciousness of the heaven-born 
is terribly slight, and very transient ; while that of the 
hell-born is powerful and permanent. We are fearfully 
familiar with envy, hatred, malice, selfishness, and all 
■wickedness ; with all that is hateful to the Holy One; 
ami being fully aware of this, we shrink from Him, 
not only through terror of His anger, but also lest our 
own self-esteem should be scorched to death by stand- 
ing in the lustre of His holiness. And thus held back, 
partly by an insane vanity that prefers rushing blindly 
on its own destruction, and partly by a secret dread of 
facing a Righteous Judge with all our crimes thick 
upon us, we remain in ignorance of all it most behooves 
a man to know ; and must have remained so, one and 
all, for ever, had it not been for Christ. 

We needed one to come to us, who, entering into the 
external conditions of our life, should become conscious 
of our earthly sorrows, trials, and temptations ; that 
from this, as a starting point, He might lead us gradu- 
ally up into the consciousness of His inner heavenly 
life, while doing His Father's will amid all the woes 
earth could pour on His devoted head. Who would 
point us lovingly to the steps He trod, asking us to 
follow, and thus gently lead us into His consciousness of 
wrestling with temptation, of bowing the will to God's, 
of crucifying ourselves for other's good; and as this 
experience deepens, we begin to know what manner of 
man Christ was. We know Him as we never did 
before, by only reading the story of His life. Walking 
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thus in our personal consciousness of His life, we find 
ourselves steadily approaching the Father, till at last 
the light breaks on our spirits, purified by the flame of 
battle; that seeing Christ, we see the Father also ; that 
the consciousness of Christ, and of God, are the same 
thing. 

How grandly simple, therefore, in actual operation, is 
this transformation of the immortal soul, from the 
knowledge that is eternal death, into that which is 
eternal life ! It needs not that we Should be able to 
count the cost at which it was purchased, or understand 
the difficulties involved. It needs only the assurance 
of our need, our ignorance, and our helplessness ; with 
the desire of a higher life to be lived by the Master's 
and the Spirit's aid. It needs only the conscious- 
ness of our thirst, and the coming to have it quenched 
at the fountain of living waters. It needs only that 
which is within the grasp of every man ; so that none 
can say, I was in darkness and cried for light ; I was 
ignorant and cried for knowledge, but there was no 
answer to my cry. " Whosoever will" — God's word — 
shows, beyond all controversy, that he who remains 
without the knowledge of life, does it willingly. Con- 
sciousness of God and Christ I What a world of purity 
and truth does that fact signify ! Who would live in 
any other ? Not the souls that have been rescued from 
the degredation of a life of sin. When such look back 
and contrast the darkness of their past night with the 
light of their present day, how gratefully and fervently 
will they exclaim, " This is life eternal, to know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent." 
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"And this is life eternal, thai they might know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent."— John xvii 3. 

Having in the former Sermon explained the nature 
of Knowledge, and the manner in which we can know, 
or become conscious of, God and Christ; I now 
proceed to the further question — Is this Knowledge, 
Life ? The life referred to in my text, and in similar 
passages is, primarily, spiritual life, though not exclu- 
sively so; but at present I must confine my attention 
to spiritual life alone. I shall, therefore, be sufficiently 
accurate for my present purpose if I define " Life " to 
be, the conscious and right exercise of all the func- 
tions, or faculties of our nature. The exercise must 
be conscious, or it cannot have any appreciable 
influence on our characters, or lives * It must be 
also right exercise, or it would be termed death, rather 
than life. 

Now, as the knowledge of God is, as we have seen, 
the consciousness of our faculties being, as His are, in 
full activity; and active as His are for a right purpose, 
it implies the healthy employment of every power we 
possess. But this is my definition of life, consequently, 
knowledge of God and life are convertible terms, both 
meaning exactly the same thing. 

- * There are latent mental modes which are out of consciousness, 
and which enable us to think of familiar subjects far more easily 
than of unaccustomed ones; so far, these greatly influence our 
thinkings, but then they are the direct results of previous acts of 
consciousness, and, consequently, their existence does not contradict 
what is said above. 
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This life, however, in its full development is not the 
earthly heritage of any human being. We all have 
some powers that are either wholly or partially dor- 
mant. The most earnest and energetic have some 
talents buried in the napkin, which they have not put 
out to usury, but have left lying useless in their 
lives. * Many have buried nearly all, and only care to 
use those which are necessary for their pleasure, or 
worldly profit. But, in so far exactly as our knowledge 
of God and Christ is defective, in so far as we hide 
away from daily work these gifts, does death, and not 
life, rule over us. And in the same proportion as we 
progress in consciousness of the growth of God within 
us, does an increasing activity replace the stagnation 
that before slumbered in the soul, and do we advance 
by sure degrees into fuller, deeper, truer life. 

Look to those creatures called "Beasts," in Rev. 
chap. 4., but literally " living beings/' creatures quiv- 
ering, as it were, with vitality, which is their chief 
characteristic. They are full of eyes before, behind, 
within, their very wings surrounded by eyes, indi- 
cating retrospection, prospection, introspection — that is, 
perfect knowledge. This was the source of their 
intensity of life, and this was the source, too, of that 
song they sang continually, "Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come. ,, 
Each ascription corresponding to the direction of 
their knowledge, indicated by the position of their 
eyes. And thus it will ever be, only they who know 
God, can praise Him in words of adoration ; or, better 
still, in the deeds of a living life, as did these apocalyp- 
tic ones seen by John. If we do not find our lives 
like theirs, one long hymn of praise, we may be well 
assured that some of our eyes must be closed, and that 
ignorance is there instead of knowledge. Let such 
cry to Jesus, "Lord Jesus, that I may receive my 
sight, know Thee, and live." 

Is this Life — eternal in its duration ? Or does the 
hand of death slay it with the body, and entomb them 
both in an everlasting sepulchre ? It is no part of my 
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duty now to argue concerning the immortality of the 
soul — that must be at present granted, and that being 
granted, it is no difficult task to show that this life 
shall know no death, for ever. The hand of that 
"King of Terrors" — falsely so called — in reality the 
kindest friend the living soul can know — shall shatter 
into hopeless ruin, and unending chaos all" ftibrics 
having ignorance for their architect, and error for their 
basis. It matters not how symmetric the proportions, 
how elaborate the decoration, how well contrived the 
whole, it will then come crashing to the ground, to 
rise no more. How the soul must start amazed to 
find itself unhoused from the temple, in which it hoped 
to pass eternity ! To find its costly robes, the work of 
a lifetime, torn ruthlessly from its shoulders, while it 
is hurled, shivering in its nakedness, to face the realities 
of another world ! But, on the other hand, the humblest 
cot that ever sheltered human heart, built by knowledge 
on the Rock of Truth, will stand " unhurt amid the war 
of elements, the wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds/' 
Earth-born ignorance will never pass earth's boundaries, 
but be left on its parent soil ; while this heaven-born 
knowledge will wing its flight, with the liberated soul, 
to its old home on high. All knowledge, of what- 
ever subject, is for all time being endowed with 
immortality. Whatever we know now of any 
science, or any thought of God, shall be ours always. 
It is too frequently forgotten that all light is from the 
Father of lights, and can never become darkness. 
Nature is the revelation of the thoughts He had of 
nature before it was created. Consequently, whatever 
new fact we learn concerning God's universe, is a new 
fact learned concerning God. And no new fact con- 
cerning God can be acquired without the mind being 
made, by the acquisition, more God-like than it was 
before; at least in that one element of its nature. 
We shall carry with us throughout eternity this 
insight into the mind of the Omnipotent that we have 
gained in time by study and unflagging toil. But 
that will not ensure peace or happiness there ; it may 
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rather add to the wretchedness of the lost. If writhing 
here heneath the fangs of an accusing conscience, will- 
our knowledge of Botany, for example, hush its voice, 
and give us peace and hope, instead of remorse and 
despair ? In happy hours we may be glad to mingle 
with our floral friends, and hear all they have to say; 
or, when pecuniary troubles harass, we may find some 
solace in the quiet stillness of scenes or of studies that 
we love. But when guilt arrests, and arraigns us at the 
bar of God, all these things are as powerless to still 
the storm that threatens destruction to the soul, as 
would be a summer zephyr to drive back the ad- 
vancing tide. One voice alone can then speak the resist- 
less word — that, however, is not the voice of nature, 
but of her Master. So, hereafter, while the memories 
of many hours spent in strong endeavour to master 
the mysteries by which we are surrounded, shall still 
live with even those who have cast themselves away 
from God, they will not be able to make a heaven of 
hell. Nay! they will rather aggravate the woe, by 
suggesting the thought that, if some of the time spent 
in the elucidation of problems, that sometimes, at best, 
were very curious ones, had been spent in prayer and 
seeking after Christ, they had now been in a brighter 
and happier world. There is no death for any truth ; 
it is only the lie, be it either concerning God or nature, 
that shall creep away abashed into impenetrable dark- 
ness. 

But if this be the case with regard to minor know- 
ledge, how much more is it a fact with regard to that 
which is the life of the whole soul ? That knowledge, 
which is the consciousness of God Himself, can only 
pass away, when God Himself shall die. Death will 
but lift it far above the distorting fogs, and obscuring 
mists of this sin-stricken, and, therefore, murky world 
of ours, into that clear celestial air where "we shall do 
longer see through a glass, darkly ; nor know in part, 
but know even as also we are known." Death 
will but start it on a new career that shall know no 
ending; for, long as eternity may last, we shall be 
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learning something ever new, our life deepening in 
intensity as it grasps more and more of the infinite, 
while the infinite will still remain beyond. The sweep 
of the spirit shall roll ever outwards its comprehensive 
circle, on and on, for ever on ; for this is life eternal, 
and eternity has no shore on which the wave can 
break. Dying men try to realise this thought, that 
when you place your hand in God's, and begin to live, 
nothing, yourselves excepted, can pluck it from His 
hand. "Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate you from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." 

"But supposing we grant," some will say, "that 
the knowledge you contend for is life eternal, why 
limit the acquisition of so great a boon to that one 
method? We wish to be clean, but why will you 
limit to your Jordan all cleansing properties ? Are not 
our Abana and Pharpar quite as good, if not better ? 
We shall wash in them and be clean." You may wash 
in them if you will, but they will not cleanse from sin 
and guilt, however effectually they may from certain 
forms of ignorance. They will doubtless give lower 
forms of life, but not that which includes all the rest — 
life eternal. 

. Moral and spiritual life can be found ALONE in 
the knowledge of God in Christ 

Some of the more dogmatic and bigoted of present 
naturalists sneer at "all knowledge but that of this world 
and its laws. This is to regenerate mankind ! This is 
to banish evil from our midst ! This to bring again 
the golden age, and give a suffering humanity Paradise 
regained ! Hear the words of the most intolerant, but 
not profoundest of them all : — i( We live in a world 
which is full of misery and ignorance, and the plain 
duty of each and all of us is to try and make the little 
corner he can influence somewhat less miserable and 
somewhat less ignorant than it was before he entered 
it. To do this effectually it is necessary to be fully 
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possessed of only two beliefs : the first, that the 
order of nature is ascertainable by our faculties 
to an extent which is practically unlimited; the 
second, that our volition counts for something as a con- 
dition of the course of events."* All that is required 
to make men that stole steal no more, to make the 
miser generous, and the false-hearted true, is the belief 
that we can learn the order of nature if we choose, and 
act on it, if we care to do ! And this nonsense is 
patiently listened to, if not loudly applauded, by 
intelligent audiencies ! He speaks of " duty." Where, 
may I ask him, will he obtain the thought of duty ; 
from matter and its laws ? It is impossible. 

What have the principles of science, literature, or 
art to do with the principles of morality? Science 
will tell us how to take advantage of natural pheno- 
mena, either for the aggrandisement of self, or the 
injury of others. It will reveal to us also the ex- 
quisite order that pervades the universe. Philosophy 
will explain to us the mysteries of our minds, and 
point us to a Great First Cause. Literature will 
make us familiar with the brilliant coruscations of 
bygone genius. Poetry will enable us to grasp the 
beauties of the Cosmos, and express our imaginations 
in flowing verse. But will, can, any of them whisper 
of sin, of guilt, of pardon, of duty to man, or responsi- 
bility to God? Can any of them purify the heart, or 
ennoble the motives? It is not their province, and 
they possess no materials with which to execute the 
task. A man might know every law of the universe, 
and yet be very far from moral purity. In point of 
fact, does not every meanest emotion, and every most 
degrading habit, often find a welcome in the lives of 
many who are familiar with all the refinement possible 
for science or for art to give? It may be retorted 
" that such things are found also in the lives of those 
who call themselves Christians. " Exactly! of those 
who call themselves Christians, but not of those who 

* Professor Huxley. Selected Essays, p. 90. 
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are so. All sometimes do that which they afterwards 
deplore; but they show their penitence by striving 
earnestly to live for the future more in harmony with 
the principles they profess. 

There can be no right or wrong, virtue or vice, 
without morality — that is, without duty or obligation ; 
and there can be no morality without a Being superior 
to man, Who has the right to say " thou shalt," and 
" thou shalt not." And without morality, what know- 
ledge is there powerful enough to give life to the 
world ? Once dethrone conscience from its supremacy 
in the mind, and elevate seltism there instead, and 
then — God help the race ! Yet this is what all mere 
naturalism aims at, and would, if possible, achieve. 
Nature's million voices, sweet as may be their tone, 
cannot tell th£ soul the wherefore of its deepest wants, 
cannot respond to its life-long yearnings, cannot inform 
it whence it is, what it is, or whither it is going. All the 
problems of sin, and evil, and misery, are beyond their 
power to solve. When oppressed with" dread of the 
future, and terrible anxiety regarding its relation to its 
God, it cries for more light : there is none to answer 
in all creation. He who goes to science or philosophy 
for this bread, will come away with a stone instead. 

Life can be found only in the love of God. When 
we love Him, because of all we feel He has done for us, 
and in us — when we have experienced the blessedness 
of being His children — we possess a new affection, a 
new knowledge, that must excite within us a loathing 
of all that is hated of our Father, and beget a purity 
and truth impossible to, any other power known to 
man. Would you, therefore, live the life that knows 
no ending, would you have restored to its original 
image your whole being, and become once again, as at 
the first, " very good V There is the one and only 
way, walk ye in it — that solitary way of Christ. 
" I am the way, and the truth, and the life ; no man 
cometh unto the Father but by me." This, therefore, 
and this alone, is life eternal, " to know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent." 
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And yet, notwithstanding all this, our sceptical 
opponents claim for themselves the name of Ration- 
alists, as though the whole realm of reason and know- 
ledge were theirs exclusively; while we Christians 
grope blindly in the dark, by the aid of something we 
denominate faith, but which they call credulity. The 
coolness and persistence with which the claim is made, 
often achieve their purpose, causing some to think 
that such indeed are the reasoners, while we must be 
content with belief alone. I proceed now to expose 
the hollowness of these pretensions, and to show that it 
is the Christian alone who has a right to be called 
" Rationalist." 

The " Sceptic " does his best to disprove the possi- 
bility of knowledge on any subject, earthly or heavenly. 
The very name by which he elects to be known 
is evidence of his notion — a notion which finds its 
logical culmination in the affirmation, " We know 
nothing — not" even that we know nothing." Those 
who think this a satisfactory guide through time are 
welcome to their joy ; but one would imagine it only 
a poor inducement for the violation of almost every rule 
of correct logic, and every principle of sound philosophy. 
We object to have the world turned into a phantasy, and 
life into a dream. But even they who do not deny all, 
doubt all, and are content to live in such a miserable un- 
certainty. How utterly wretched for those who are, 
consequently, forced to say, "What went before and 
what will follow me I regard as two black impenetrable 
curtains, which hang down at the two extremities of 
human life, and which no living man has yet drawn 
aside. Many hundreds of generations have already 
stood before them with their torches, guessing anxiously 
what lies behind." And this is all the knowledge 
Carlyle can give his followers ! Man is compelled to 
pass that curtain ; day by day he steadily approaches 
it; not for one moment can he stay his footsteps ; and 
there it hangs before him, Mack, impenetrable, with an 
unknown eternity beyond. Doubt, fear, dread, igno- 
rance, lies, his only companions to its base. The highest 
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achievement of the so-called Rationalist, wonder, doubt, 
a guess — a plunge in the dark ! But to the Christian 
that curtain is rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom, and he can see far away into the home beyond. 
Is this statement mere "jugglery for profit," or "strange 
mummeries," as Carlyle insolently and ignorantly 
affirms ?* No, we carry on our investigations by the 
strictest philosophical methods, taking consciousness 
as our basis, logic as our guide, and experience as our 
storehouse of facts. Thus arriving, through both belief 
and knowledge, at our Christian philosophy, we main- 
tain that, as rationally we arrive at certainty, we alone 
have the right to the title usurped by our antagonists. 

The naturalist is also the most limited in his range 
of investigation. He confines himself to a few, and 
those the least important phenomena of creation. In 
matter he studies only successions of happenings, 
wholly ignoring cause, design, or final purpose, and 
turns away intentionally from the search after their 
great Original. In mind, he carefully ignores all facts 
that would indicate a moral character, and while he 
calls himself a Biologist, he selects but a few favoured 
phenomena from the mass, and speaks of these as if 
they were the whole. 

The entire range of spiritual phenomena he passes 
by, as though they did not exist. Those deepest of all 
emotions, those hopes and fears that most have moved 
humanity, those firmest of all convictions that have 
enlisted an army of martyrs, are every one disregarded. 
He studies with microscopic ken one little corner of 
the world, and, keeping his eyes obstinately closed to 
all the remainder, calls his spot the universe ! 

The Christian student, however, is also a naturalist. 
He yields to none in the enthusiasm and zeal with which 
he investigates the handiwork of his Father. There is 

* These terms may be thought strong and discourteous. But 
they are in reply to a charge by him, of the grossest kind, against 
aU who dare to differ from Thomas Carlyle. He has written much 
that no one values more than I do, but such charges as these ought 
not to be met by honeyed phrases. 
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no department of learning to which he can willingly 
remain indifferent. How can he be careless about 
anything that the God whom he loves, thought worthy 
of being created ? When the Positivist finds himself 
at the boundary of his domain, the Christian is but 
starting on his endless pathway. While the Positivist 
fetters himself to that which he sees, the Christian is 
raised in thought by every warbling woodland note, 
by every fluttering leaf, by every gleaming sunbeam 
to the throne of the great Creator. To a knowledge of 
creation, as profound, as accurate as that of any 
Positivist, he adds the knowledge of the Omnipotent, 
and thus sweeps immeasurably beyond the other. But 
to all this, he adds yet further the knowledge of that 
spiritual world, where God, and Christ, and man — 
where the sinner and the Saviour — meet in loving 
fellowship — where the returned prodigal leans on his 
Father's heart. That spiritual world from which has 
come all that has been brightest on the page of history, 
and noblest in the lives of men. That spiritual world, 
compared with which our earth is but of yesterday, 
and which shall last after it has sunk in years. 

Valuable and beautiful as may be a wide acquaint- 
ance with terrestrial nature, it sinks into comparative 
worthlessness when contrasted with a similar acquaint- 
ance with celestial nature. If only one of these could 
be obtained, who would hesitate in their choice ? 

The Christian, consequently, who has the latter only, 
though he may not be able to write his name, is a man 
of far more extensive knowledge than he who has the 
former only. Go, ask the man who is rich in Christ, 
though he may not have where to lay his head, if he 
would yield that knowledge for all the lore earth 
could give. Without a moment's hesitation he will 
say, with eye tear-filled with grateful love, "This is 
life eternal, to know Thee, and Jesus Christ, whom 
Thou has sent." Life eternal! Oh, what would he 
take in exchange for that ? 

The Sceptic further admits — nay, boasts — of being a 
" Secularist." Most assuredly a very peculiar basis for 
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a boast, that every effort, every thought, every hope, is 
bounded by the horizon of our present lives ! A few 
short years of groping in the dark, and then — nothing;! 
Ignorance his theory, selfishness his guide, matter his 
substance, annihilation his doom! And this, we are 
told, is the science of the Secularist ! Tis false ; it 
is the insanity of the madman. The only true Secular- 
ist, is the true Eternalist. He alone can rightly live 
in this world, who joins it with that beyond. He 
alone truly uses earth, who makes it one with heaven, 
for he alone is fully man, who is also God. The 
Sceptic, devoid of knowledge, in his ignorance may say, 
" Man is weak, and a special providence gives him no 
strength— distracted, and no counsel — ignorant, and no 
wisdom — in despair, and no consolation — in distress, 
and no relief — in darkness, and no light."* But the 
man who knows God says instead, " ' Man is weak/ but 
' when I am weak, then am I strong ' distracted/ but 
not for long, ' I will bless the God who hath given me 
counsel ' ignorant/ but why ? for ' if any lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not, and it shall be given him;' in 
despair/ how foolish, while God is saying to me, 
' When thou passest through the waters I will be with 
thee, and through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee ; when thou walkest through the fire thou shalt 
not be burned, for I am the Lord thy God, the Holy 
One of Israel, thy Saviour'; 'in distress/ no, for 'Thou 
has been a strength to the poor, a strength to the 
needy in his distress ' in darkness/ how ? when I am 
'called out of darkness into his marvellous light."' 
Why will men persist in the degrading task of flinging 
away this knowledge that is life eternal, and hugging 
to their heart that ignorant blindness, that is everlast- 



let the Christly man, then, remember that his is the 
only knowledge that is certain, universal, and eternal, 
and, consequently, he is the only actual Rationalist. 




* G. J. Holyoake. Trial of Theism, p. 156. 
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May I, in conclusion, again urge on you the duty of 
making yourselves as familiar as time and circum- 
stances will permit, with God's revelation of Himself 
in nature, which carries, like all other duties, its own 
reward within itself — a duty which will enrich you with 
numberless gems of thought — will open to your view 
vistas of surpassing beauty — make the whole wide 
world a voiceless, yet an eloquent companion, and save 
you from the sin and degradation of voluntary igno- 
rance. But with all your getting, get understanding. 
Seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
by earnest desire, by fervent prayer, by continual 
watchfulness ; and then all the rest can be added after. 
The first want of the death-stricken spirit is the germ 
of life ; therefore, to Christ first of all you must fly, that 
death may be swallowed up in victory — that, becoming 
conscious of triumph over the old foul habits of igno- 
rance and sin, becoming conscious of growth in truth 
and right, becoming conscious of divinity breaking in 
nightless day across the scenery of the soul, you may 
be able to say in triumphant strain, " This is life eternal, 
to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent." 
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"But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
-send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring all things to 
jrour remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you." — John xiv. 26. 

If to know be strange, as we have seen it is, to re- 
member is stranger still. We may, in some sort, com- 
prehend the possibility of being able to learn what is 
passing at the present moment ; but when it has passed 
away into the bygone eternity, slipped our grasp, and 
become to us as though it had never been, how are we 
to command it back again, and make it stand, almost 
as at the first, before us ? We can do this, but how 
we do it no human tongue can tell. Have we ever 
tried to realise the wondrous fact, that by a mere act 
of will we are enabled to make the past vivid as the 
present; to look upon the things that are not as though 
they were, and live our lives again? It were well 
sometimes thoughtfully to survey this Seraph standing 
by our side on the strand of the present, with its eye 
so resting on ours, that when the slightest wish is 
indicated, it may stretch its hand over the waters far 
away, that long since flowed rapidly by, and bring us 
back the flowers we cast upon their surface in sunnier 
hours. All may be cloudy now, but as we look upon 
their well-known bloom, the light of other days breaks 
<around us, and we bless the kindly hand that has thus 
enabled us for a little to forget the sorrows of the hour. 
But there is a Spectre there as well, not far off, who 
with angry scowl plunges its sinewy arm within the 
-dark flood, and without our asking, and against our 
will, flings back on the heart the weight it had cast 
aside for ever. 
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It is vain to hope that the hand of oblivion shall ever 
erase for ever, those dark lines which conscience fears 
to read. If we write in the volume of our lives deeds 
of wrong, 

" The leaves of memory will make 
A mournful rustling in the dark." 

But if we have, instead, inscribed its pages with deeds 
of right, then, 

" Sportive memory. 
Thy hands are full of flowers, thy voice is sweet; 
Thine innocent, uncareful look doth meet 
The solitary cravings of mine eye." 

This strange mystery of our nature has a grip so 
firm, that not all the efforts of Old Father Time, mighty 
as he is undoubtedly, can ever tear one incident away. 
Every thought, though it be transient as the gleam from 
a sea-bird's wing, is arrested by the hand of memory, 
to be held firmly in its grasp for all futurity. We 
have passed through scenes, the incidents of which an© 
apparently forgotton for evermore. We wish, perhaps; 
to recall some pleasant words or deeds, but all in vain ; 
they have been evidently cancelled from the records of 
the mind s life. Not so; they are every one still there, 
whether we can call them back to consciousness or not 
A withered flower within a book, the words of a song* 
long unheard, may, when we least expect it, bring 
everything to our recollection as fresh as at the first it 
was. How often in the silence of midnight, as we lie 
with wakeful eyes, do the scenes of early days come 
crowding upon our thoughts, scenes which for many 
years had never once floated past our gaze ! Once 
within the soul, always within it, as a possible memory, 
is a universal fact. We spend our lives in hanging the 
gallery of the mind with pictures. Many of them are 
curtained, but only for a time. The day will come- 
when we shall be forced to look on every painting 
there, be it of what sort it may. It is a terribly serious 
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thought, , Realise it if you can, that you may be corres- 
pondingly careful what drawings you hourly sketch 
•on those everlasting walls. Let us remember, there- 
fore, in the first place, that forgetfukess dqe$ not mean 
mental obliteration of the forgotten, but only limitation 
•of the will in that direction * 

, Again, it does not follow that because we cannot 
remember a certain transaction, that transaction is, at 
the present moment, powerless in our lives. Far from 
it ! Latent memory, if I may use the phrase, is some- 
what like a seed cast into the ground — hidden from tfye 
Gye, but still intensely active in its germinating, till at 
last it sends the young blade through the soil. So the 
memory is ever busily engaged, though secretly it may 
be, in the wondrous and complicated work of elabo- 
rating our present character. 

As with all other thoughts, so with those concerning 
C&rist. We may listen to His words as they are being 
read to us, listlessly and carelessly. We may be think- 
ing at the time of something very different,, so that 
were we asked at the conclusion, of their subject, w,e 
should find ourselves unable to answer. Nevertheless 
they have not been lost, but have passed within the 
portal of the rtrind, there to do the work of either 
guardian or accusing angels — on som^ fjuture day to 
step forth, that they may aid us upward, osr sink ub 
deeper into the remorse born of opportunities neglected 
or despised. 

* * Many cases might be -quoted, almost demonstrating this fact ; onto 
will suffice, quoted from The Power of the Soul over die Body, by &. 
Moore, M,D. : — " Sir Astley Cooper relates the case of a sailor who 
was "received into St. Thomas's Hospital, in a state of stupor, from 
an-injary in the head, which had continued seme months. After an 
«peTatxon^ he suddenly recovered, so far as to speak, but no oae in 
the hospital understood his language. But a milk- woman, happening 
to come into the ward, answered him, for he spoke Welsh, whicS 
Was his native language. He had, however, been absent from : Wales 
far monc tfean thirty years, and previous to the accident had entirely 
forgotten Welsh, although he now spoke it fluently, and recollected 
not a single word of any other tongue. On his perfect recovery, he 
Again completely forgot his Welsh and recovered his English/* Then 
Is much food for thought in this incident. 
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The very disciples of Christ, who heard from His 
own lips those words such as never man spake before — 
who had their attention arrested and aroused by the 
novelty of His doctrines — forgot them, but did not 
therefore lose them. One great work of the Holy 
Spirit was to bring to their remembrance whatsoever 
Christ had said to them. He was the Spirit of Truth, 
because He was to guide them into truth, by keeping 
before their minds the truths they had already learned. 
He was not to speak of Himself, but He was to take 
of Christ's, and reveal that unto them. Their memories, 
when the Master left them, were the storehouse of 
priceless treasures ; which, however, were hidden in the 
darkness of night till the Spirit came to bring them 
forth into the light of a brighter day, and make them 
flash with a sunnier lustre than they had ever shed 
before. 

The memory is, consequently, the great sphere of the 
Spirit's operations. On this He acts ; by this He must 
work. He will first bring to our remembrance what 
we have said to ourselves in thought and action. Now 
past sins, which we fondly hoped had been buried out 
of our sight for ever, will rise in resurrection power 
when the Spirit says, " Come forth." A terrible resur- 
rection, when the cowering soul shall be compelled to 
face the threatening aspects of that scowling crowd of 
past transgressions ! I do not say we shall be forced 
separately to face each individual there, for that were 
too much for human heart to bear ; but we shall un- 
doubtedly have a vivid consciousness of the vastness 
of the assembly. 

Were this, however, the only disentombing He had 
to do, His work could not be called that of a Com- 
forter; for. this would be to torment the conscience 
into frenzied agony. Did He only call our sins to 
remembrance, He would do the saddest work on earth, 
next to the committing of them. But, thank God, this 
is only the beginning of the end. Having compelled 
us to feel how sinful, how utterly lost we are in our- 
selves, He brings to our remembrance words we had 
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heard before, but then thought little of — words of love, 
pardon, £eace, and holiness. All were within our 
memories already. The Spirit speaks no new truth we 
did not know previously — adds nothing to our stock 
of intellectual information. But, before that first 
resurrection all was theory, dogma, creed ; but now it 
is pardon to the criminal with the executioner by his 
side ; now it is bread to the man with starvation 
staring him in the face; now it is the life-buoy of 
hope, nay safety, to the man sinking beneath the 
black billows of despair. The Spirit has, undoubtedly, 
other and further work to do in the sanctification of 
the soul; but this of enlightening the mind is neces- 
sarily the foundation of all that follows. We must first 
of all be shown that we need a Saviour, and that there 
is a Saviour able and willing to save to the uttermost 
all that go to God by Him, before we can desire, or be 
able to trust Him. To the memory alone can the 
Enlightener appeal, as I have explained, in either case. 
Old familiar truths will be presented in new and 
unfamiliar combinations ; that which had been for long 
time wrapped in haze, will be made to sparkle as with 
a diamond's gleam. While all is old, all will yet 
become new, as the accustomed words are re-read 
under the guidance of the writer. 

Our minds are thus somewhat like a glassy lake, as 
it mirrors the scenery of its banks, and receives within 
its waters the ssed dropped by the bird flitting across 
its placid surface ; or the varied contributions of every 
rapid river, or foaming stream that rushes to its 
embrace from the hills around. These may consist of 
worn rocks, withered leaves, fallen branches ; be they 
what they may, they combine to form part of the bed 
of that inland sea. And there for ages they may lie 
unseen, unknown, till some volcanic force upheaves the 
hollows, and makes the high lands sunken valleys. 
That over which the waters flowed is now the hill, 
lying bare to sun and air. And these call forth to life 
those germs that for many centuries have been buried 
in the mud of earth. 
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Length of time has not killed their vital force, or 
changed their nature. If noxious plants fling their 
seeds upon the passing currents, it will be a crop of 
noxious plants that: shall wave in after years in thb 
light of day; but if softly-tinted flowers drop their 
seeds upon the rippling rivulet, such will be the 
blossoms that shall open to receive the spirits of the 
sun. 

As regards ourselves, therefore, we cannot be too 
careful what seeds we allow to fall within the ocean of 
the soul, so that when the hour of upheaval comes, ad 
come one day it must, we may have only the plants of 
Paradise springing into verdure. We cannot pray too 
earnestly, that nothing may be allowed to enter 
memory which we should fear to facie emerging from 
remembrance. . # 

And as regards others, less favourably situated than 
ourselves, we ought, by every effort of missionary 
enterprise, so to store their minds with scripture truths, 
that although but little impression may be produced 
no#, should at any time bitter memories of sin be 
Aroused within them, there may be other memories for 
the Gtoiforter to arouse as well. God help the man 
who has the former only. 1 

In all that has been said I do not .forget St. Paul's 
words to the Philippians, "Forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, I press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of &o& in Christ Jesus." It 
is, however, perfectly elear that these words cannot be 
interpreted literally, because what the Apostle said he 
had forgotten, were the very things above all others be 
distinctly remembered. From the errors* weaknesses, 
failures of the past, he would learn hofr to avoid 
similar hindrances in the present. He compelled all 
the past to stretch forth its hand, that it might aid him 
inwards towards the future. . Nevertheless, he, might 
be truly said to forget it, in the sense of resting in it> 
-as though he had dome enough, attained the goal, or 
were already perfect. Yesterday mAsfc b6 remembered* 
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that from it we may gather experience for to-day; but 
it must be forgotten as the receptacle of any accom- 
plished work. 

Such is memory in its present functions and its 
powers.; but how long are these to continue? Are 
decay's effacing fingers to sweep the lines from off ifcs 
tablets, when death shall for a time unclothe our souls? 
Or shall the} 7 still be found as imperishable in that 
other world as here they are? Are they still to be the 
servants of the Spirit in that new life beyond the 
grave? Reason unhesitatingly answers, "Yes." Our 
consciousness of personal identity here is wholly based 
on the recollection of the past* It is only as I carry 
my thoughts back through the incidents of past days, 
that I know my&elf now to be the Same being who was 
living then. This consciousness of identity must be 
permanent, if we are not to imagine ourselves fresh 
existences newly sprung from our Creator's hand. It 
can be only as we remember earth, we can ever know 
ourselves to have lived a life in another sphere of being. 
Earth, with its life of sins and struggles, of joys and 
sorrows, of hopes and fears> must live in memory for 
ever. Whatever the nature of that spirit life may be, 
it will never sever us from the possible reminiscences 
of the life we now live in the flesh. 

I say, " never sever us," beoause our life is one con- 
tinuous, unbroken, progression* Not ceasing at death, 
it does not commence again at the resurrection, but 
carries forward in accumulating experiences all the 
records of its days on earth, in hades, up to heaven, or 
down to hell. In a word, memory is everlasting. 

"What!" it is said, "shall we remember our sins in 
heaven ?" Undoubtedly we shall. Would we be our- 
selves otherwise? The Holy Spirit will bring all 
things to our remembrance there as here; but for vetfy 
different reasfons. 

Scripture in this> as in all other matters, confirms the 
voice of reason. Christ, in the parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus, represents Abraham appealing to the 
irecollections of the former regarding his earthly home, 
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at the time he was suffering the torments of hades.* 
Although the parable was not given with the purpose 
of teaching this, still it would not have been so repre- 
sented had the facts been different. In the Apocalypse 
all the songs of the redeemed are based on the memo- 
ries of earth. Sometimes of its sufferings, as when 
those beneath the altar cry, " How long, O Lord, holy 
and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood 
on them that dwell on the earth?" Sometimes of its 
sins — pardoned sins indeed, but yet sins — as when the 
great multitude cried, "Salvation to our Lord which 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb!" 

"But will not this be very sattdening?" some may 
be inclined to say. "Will it not cloud our brightness 
to think how sinful we had been ? Would not heaven 
be happier could we forget for ever those miserable 
deeds of the time long past?" No, heaven would not 
be happier thus. We shall doubtless be saddened as 
we think how often we disregarded the pleadings of 
that love that now we realise as we never did before. 
Our tears may fall as we think how sad and sinful, 
how faithless and how fruitless were our lives on 
earth. Our heads may bow in woe as we see, by the 
light of eternity, the darkness of our career in time. 
But for all that, who, I ask, would have the memory 
of even one sin washed away ? Did oblivion on that 
great day steal from us every thought of this lower 
world, so that we should look upon ourselves as 
commencing existence amid the glories of celestial 
bliss, we would doubtless love so bountiful a God with 
earnest fervour. But when, from out the glory of 
that hour, we remember all — all ! think of it ! Each 
descend into your own lives, act by act, that you may, 
in some sort grasp it — all you have done to ruin self — 
all He has done to save and place you there. Oh ! 
then it is that the amazed and wondering love will 
become too deep for utterance at first, but to be heard 

* I need scarcely remind the reader that the word translated 
* 4 hell" is hades the place of disembodied spirits, after death, 

and before the resurrection. 
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by God in the silence of heaven for a space, praising 
Hiin more eloquently thus, than afterwards it does in 
the most triumphant burst of song. 

It is when the Holy Spirit brings all things to our 
remembrance — not only what Christ has done for us, 
but also what w& have done against ourselves — that, 
feeling the crown of glory upon our brow, we shall 
take it off to cast it before the throne, ascribing to the 
Lamb all the glory, for having redeemed us by His 
blood. Who, therefore, would, even if they could, 
forget one sin, if the memory of that sin deepened their 
love to God ? 

This is, however, only what I may call the intro- 
ductory consciousness of eternity. Gradually as we 
become habituated to our new home, and enter more 
thoroughly into all its conditions, the memory of the 
first home will float away into an indistinctness 
resembling dreamland, and we shall eventually cease 
to think of the school far away, in which our child- 
hood's days were spent. The present will so engross 
all our rapt attention, as we associate with the nobility 
of the universe, grasp truth with giant power, and 
unravel with unerring accuracy the mysteries of 
creation, that the past will find no space for entrance. 
Our thoughts will be so absorbed by the glory, and 
power, and love of our Father in heaven, that we 
shall have none to spare for self, as, while filled with 
joy unspeakable, and full of glory, we rest not in our 
everlasting song, singing, " Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come" 

This song, however, will not burst from every lip. 
Some, remembering with terrible distinctness their 
persistent rejection of the Saviour, and knowing what, 
in consequence, must be the doom awaiting them, will 
hide themselves in dens and in the rocks of the moun- 
tains, and say to the mountains and rocks, " Fall on us, 
and hide us from the face of Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb." 

From hardness of heart, and contempt of Thy word 
and commandment, Good Lord, deliver us ! 
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The memory of the departed is not, however, eenr 
tered on themselves alone. If they think of their 
terrestrial lives, they must also think of those with 
whom those lives were shared. The golden cord of 
love is not snapped by the hand of death, but is rather 
strengthened in the purer atmosphere of that other 
state. Those from whom they parted amid tears, and 
stifled sobs of agony, are still the loved, still the 
enshrined in the heart's holy-place. We may forget 
them. We too often and too easily succeed in this, 
but they never forget us. The clearer light of that 
other world will reveal to them in vivid lines the 
tremendous importance of our every action in this 
world. What they themselves once regarded as innocent, 
or harmless, they will now see to have been far other- 
wise, and be correspondingly anxious that we should 
not follow in their erring footsteps. This I believe to 
be true of all souls, whether saved or lost. Dives waa 
of the latter, and yet how anxious was he that hie 
brethren should not go to that place of torment The 
very recollection of the injury done to companions in 
guilt may produce a feverish anxiety for atonement 
ftow, in order that those left behind may be rescued, 
before it be too late, from that hell of a conscience 
eternally accusing. And thus the prayers of the dead, 
of aU the dead, will rise to the throne for the near and 
the dear ones still left to battle on the fields of earth. 
As those who are the Master's children lean on His 
heart, and think of friend, or parent, or child, and of 
their special weakness, trial, or danger, will they not 
tell it all to Jesus, and ask Him to watch over them, 
that they make not shipwreck of their faith? All 
you who have said farewell to some who loved ym, 
doubt not that, even as you read these words, their 
prayers are rising for you. 

"But," some may urge, "suppose a parent to remember 
that he left a child plunging daily deeper, into sin, Thrill 
not that memory sadden him at the very time that, 
being with Christ, he ought to be happy 1 " I canaot 
help thinking that it may. He will doubtless know more 
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clearly than ever he did before the wisdom and love 
of all God's ways; but I do not see how that can in any 
degree reconcile him to the eternal misery of his own 
child. It may distress him, and cause him to pray 
very earnestly for the child's conversion. If this, how-* 
ever be so, I would ask any child in such a case, how 
long is your parent to be thus distressed ? How long is 
he to wait before his prayers are answered ? How long 
will you, by your hard-hearted ness, hold back the 
Saviour from telling him that at last all is well? For 
if the angels be informed of the conversion of a sinner, 
how much more that one heart, that of all the universe 
has the most interest in the knowledge ? Home tells 
us that we may yield to our instincts of affection, and 
continue our intercourse with the dead by praying for 
them. Scripture tells us that we do this instead, by 
responding to their prayers for us. Kome gives us- 
the beautiful, but most erroneous, figment of prayers 
for the dead. Scripture gives us rather, the far more 
beautiful reality of prayers of the dead. 

The subjects upon which I have touched admit of 
indefinite expansion, but I must leave them only as 
hints to those who care to dwell further on the sub- 
ject, fruitful as it is, and demanding as it does, serious 
thought and earnest prayer that this wondrous power 
called memory may become, by the grace and guidance 
of the Spirit, not a curse, but a blessing unutterable, 
and full of glory. 

As the combined work of the Holy Spirit, therefore, s 
and of our memories, on that final Judgment Day, the 
hill of character will rise from out the sea of time. On 
that hill the saved soul will stand ; and, as it contem- 
plates with thoughtful eye the varied scenery around, 
will be stirred by many conflicting feelings as all things 
are brought by that Spirit to its remembrance. Its 
glance will rest with pleasure on some sheltered sunny 
spots, that have been ever free from storm, where 
bright rich flowers are found, and gladly will the time 
be recalled when the seeds were dropped by a friendly 
Christian hand. 
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But with almost a shudder will it turn to yon deep 
ravine, that seems nearly to cut the hill in two, and 
which speaks of a convulsive struggle, that made 
reason for a time to totter. How fearfully dark* was 
everything then, but now the sunbeam dives into its 
depths, and its shaggy borders are fringed with summer 
bloom. And next it turns to a craggy peak, still bare 
and bleak as the sea- washed granite. Once, just before 
the spirit fled, it was covered with brambles and deadly 
weed, till a tempest of conviction and remorse swept 
all this away for ever. O how firmly that hour is borne 
by memory ! The place still is bare, but not to be for 
ever so. Gradually it will be covered with a mossy 
verdure of young affections and incipient truths, to be 
succeeded by higher and nobler growths, till eventually 
a rich luxuriance of fully-developed love, and trust, - 
and knowledge will replace its past sterility. " For the 
Lord will comfort all the waste places, and He will 
make the wilderness like Eden, and the desert like the 
garden of the Lord : joy and gladness shall be found 
therein, thanksgiving, and the voice of melody." Amen. 
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" Then said he unto me, Son of Man, hast thou seen what the ancients 
of the house of Israel do in the dark, every man in the chambers of his 
imagery? for they say, the Lord seeth us not ; the Lord hath forsaken 
the earth."— Ezekiel, viii. 12. 

It is pleasant to remember those happy incidents of 
departed hours, those ever fresh and verdant spots in 
the desert of life, on which the eye always loves to 
linger, that it may be for a time refreshed. It is 
pleasant to be led by the hand of memory to those 
scenes of travel where our souls were stirred with 
rapture at the beauty, or hushed to silent awe before 
the sublimity of the prospect that we were loath to 
leave. It is pleasant to recall the features, the tones, 
the acts of some cherished companions of our earlier 
days, whose voice shall no more be heard on earth. 
What a dreary blank were life without it! Many, 
however, are content with this, and are fully satisfied 
if they succeed in reproducing the past exactly as in 
the past it was. If they were to portray by word or 
pencil some familiar landscape, or stirring incident, 
they would produce a faithful likeness of the original, 
but nothing more. Their thoughts are as photographs, 
more or less distinct, but possessing the accuracy of the 
sun-drawn picture. All the lights and shadows, forms 
and colours, are faithfully reproduced on the tablets of 
their memory, but there they end. 

* It will be observed that I do not speak of imagination psycho- 
logically, but popularly. Strictly speaking the imagination is 
required in every exercise of memory. It is only as we can picture 
the past we are able to recollect it, and in the same degree as the 
picture we hold before our minds is clear and well defined, is the 
reminiscence distinct and accurate. 
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Others, however, desire to soar far beyond the mere 
power of recollecting, and aim at such a re-arrangement' 
of the treasures of experience, as to produce results far 
more beautiful than eye has ever .seen on earth. 
They let a fertile and gorgeous imagination so brood 
over the waters of memory, as to call forth a grandeur 
incomparably greater than the materials from which 
it has been produced. We might have been so made 
by our Creator as to have had no such faculty, and 
thus have been compelled to think the past without 
alteration of any kind. In His abounding love, how- 
ever, He has endowed us with the power of using the 
worlfl of nature merely as materials with which to 
build another world, with even brighter tints, and 
lovelier forms than those around us. He has enriched 
us with a creative fancy than can burnish, as with 
brightest gold, the gloomiest scenes of life; people the 
hovel with kingly guests, and bring to the martyrs 
side- such celestial visitants, or shall transform his 
dungeon-gloom into more than palatial splendour. 
The whole universe of action and of matter is but a 
quarry, where imagination hews the blocks from which 
are carved the ideals of its fancy. It does not rest 
satisfied with being a reflector only of the light of fact, 
however bright that reflection may be ; but it becomes 
a gem, with its refracting power breaking the light up 
into a thousand different hues, and giving it forth in 
varied and sparkling lustre. It rests not in the useful, 
but humbler task of transmitting only, but rises to the 
nobler work of transfiguring as it transmits. It is to 
the soil of life, as is the flower to the soil of earth, which 
places that soil within our hand, only soil, but how 
different apparently from the dark brown earth around, 
and yet it is nothing more. Earth and air are the only 
materials at command, but from these most unpromis- 
ing elements what a magnificent result ! As it absorbs 
particle by particle of soil, it so blends and arranges all 
that the final product seems a something altogether 
new. In the transmission of the clay from the earth 
to our grasp, it transforms it into the tulip or the rose. 
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Such are the achievements of those noble minds 
that create new worlds from the old materials lying 
ready to every one's hand. Here is displayed the 
painter's and the sculptor's skill. By the fertility of 
their imagination in arresting only the beautiful, and 
re-arranging it in new and still more exquisite 
harmonies and contrasts, has a Michael Angelo, a 
Raffael, or a Canova startled and captivated the minds 
of men. By this same faculty did Milton from the 
Scriptures evolve the "Paradise Lost," and Bunyan 
the not less wondrous poem of the " Pilgrim's Progress." 

This is not the place to speak of its general utility, 
or I might prove its beneficial presence in almost 
every sphere of human thought and action. In the 
most common-place branch of industry, as well as in 
that which adds ornament and grace to every article of 
homely use, we see its power. A world with imagina- 
tion banished, could, no doubt, exist, but I have no 
wish to see it; except, perhaps, to increase my thank- 
fulness for not being an inheritor of its dreariness. 
I must at present confine myself to its effect upon our 
religious life — an effect neither slight nor transient, 
but penetrating and permanent. 

The religious importance of the imagination is 
evidenced by the fact that the one Book from which 
our religious knowledge is obtained, is from first to 
last saturated, as it were, with the most daring flights 
of fancy, and the boldest figures of imagery. On its 
every page there lie profusely scattered the fable, 
the parable, the allegory, the apostrophe, the metaphor. 
It has laid all nature under tribute, and borrowed 
pictures from the glittering dew-drop, the graceful lily, 
and the blushing rose. " It weaves garlands for the 
bleeding brow of Immanuel, the flowers of which have 
been culled from the gardens of an universe."* 

Were ever teachings more real than those of 
Immanuel Himself, and yet abstract from them all 

* Those who wish to see how important a part imagination plays 
in the poetry of the Bible are advised to read that beautifully written 
work by the Rev. George Gilfillan, " The Bards of the Bible." 
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that are actually imaginative, and you deprive us of 
those very utterances which have taken firmest hold 
on the memories of his disciples, and most powerfully 
have influenced the world. And what shall we say of 
that wondrous Apocalypse, which stands alone amid 
all literatures in the tumultuous magnificence of its 
pictures, and the terrible reality of its ideals ; opening, 
as it does, with the vision of that One in the midst of 
the seven candlesticks, like unto the Son of man, 
" whose head and hairs were white like wool, as white 
as snow ; and his eyes as a flame of fire ; and his feet 
like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace ; 
and his voice as the sound of many waters. And in his 
right hand seven stars ; and out of his mouth a sharp 
two-edged sword ; and his countenance as the sun 
shining in his strength." And then carrying us before 
the very throne, where we hear the new song, and 
the multitude whom no man could number, crying with 
a loud voice, "Salvation to our God which sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb." Placing, too, 
before us the tremendous incidents of the great day of 
judgment, and concluding with the glpwing description 
of the New Jerusalem. 

The instant you divorce religion from imagination, 
you reduce the former to a series of abstract proposi- 
tions which might enlighten the minds of a few, but 
would warm the hearts of fewer still. 

Could the affirmations of a rigid logic ever enable us 
to grasp Him that is invisible, fling the burdens of our 
lives on His sympathy, or take us to His side with our 
every sorrow ? We may describe Deity as the Almighty, 
the Omnipotent, the Absolute, the Infinite, the Uncon- 
ditioned; and the cultured understanding would assent 
to the truth of our description. But to the mass of 
men the words would be utterly unintelligible, and 
awake no emotion within their breasts. When, how- 
ever, definition gives place to imagery, and He is 
pictured to us in familiar forms, all is changed; we 
now fondly cling to that from which previously we 
shrank. As we read of Him speaking in loving or in 
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warning tones, listening to every cry of need, pitying 
us as a father pitieth his children, holding our soul in 
life, we go boldly to the throne of grace ; bowing, not 
before a vague product of speculative thought, but 
before a Father whom we can love and know. We 
may try as we will to realize the meaning of infinite 
power and majesty, and be correspondingly impressed, 
but try in vain; only able to say, "Behold God is 
great, and we know Him not." But when He is pre- 
sented to us "making the clouds his chariot, and 
walking upon the wings of the wind. 3 ' "Covering 
himself with light as with a garment, and stretching 
out the heavens like a curtain." Having " heaven for 
His throne, and earth for His footstool/' the soul is 
hushed in awe, and with veiled face and overpowering 
emotions says, "Behold God is great, and we know 
Him now," Holy, holy, holy. Could any amount of 
mere description, however accurate convey to us the 
same tangible conception of His love and care as the 
simple words, " I will be as the dew unto Israel." " A 
man," we know Who, "shall be as an hiding place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tempest ; as rivers of 
water in a dry place ; as the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land." No, no, banish imagination, and you 
banish God as a power in the lives of men. 

Take yet again that fact, momentous to all that God 
shall one day judge mankind, when we shall each one 
be revealed to ourselves in a new light, and apprehend 
with an accuracy hitherto unknown the exact quality 
of the character in which we then stand before our 
moral Governor ; and apprehending this, shall have joy 
or sorrow in proportion as our prospects are bright or 
dark. Such are literal facts of the Judgment Day; 
but what a poor conception do they give us of all those 
facts of that crisis in our existence that words are 
powerless to express \ How far do they fall short of 
that Scripture imagery in which we hear the shout of 
the Archangel and the trump of God ; see the Great 
White Throne set, and the Judge surrounded by angel 
hosts, canopied by the clouds, and encircled by the 
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rainbow; at whose presence earth shall tremble, the 
moon be confounded, and the sun ashamed. See the 
dead, small and great, stand before God ; hear a voice 
as the voice of a great thunder, and the voice of harpers 
harping with their harps, and through all this melody 
of salvation that other cry of despairing agony — " Hide 
us, hide us from the wrath of the Lamb. ,, 

Christ, Himself, also, knowing well how little the 
majority of men care to use their reason, when the use 
will not yield them profitable return in terms of bodily 
comfort, — knowing that at the best even, when we do 
unfold her pinions and attempt an upward flight, we 
soon weary with the effort, and find ourselves unable, 
by her aid alone, to soar beyond the cool zone of 
thought, passes reason by, and, when appealing to our 
feelings, speaks of Himself as " The Bread of Life," 
"The Light of the world, ,, "The True Vine," "The 
Door into the one true fold." All this presents ideas to 
the stricken heart that are equally beautiful, and equally 
powerful on young and old, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned. Thus He takes the feeblest by the 
hand and leads them to heights that philosophy and 
logic never could have climbed. 

When doctrines are to be established or defended, 
when error is to be combated and defeated, or truth to 
be enforced and confirmed, then, indeed, reason is called 
upon to do her work with care, precision, and complete- 
ness. But at other times we are led into the chambers 
of our imagery, where God has painted such marveDous 
pictures that he must be indeed a man whose heart is 
doubly blinded, though his eye may see, that can look 
upon them and yet remain impassive, cold, unloving as 
before. 

But as the richest soil grows the rankest weeds, so 
the noblest powers, when perverted and corrupted, 
work the direst mischief. Of none is this more true 
than of the imagination. When we darken the cham- 
bers of our imagery, and drawing the curtain of night 
before the pictures of the Lord, make it the home of 
idols, saying, " The Lord seeth us not ; the Lord hath 
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forsaken the earth ;" imagination aids most effectually 
the conspiracy against the truth, and bolsters the soul 
amid its cherished lies. Reason would say u your 
idols are but of wood and stone, having eyes they see 
not, having ears they hea,r not, neither is their any 
breath in their nostrils.'' Listening to this voice alone, 
the worshipper might halt before prostrating himself 
at the foot of his own handiwork ; but when imagin- 
ation steps forth and gilding the idol in glittering hues, 
painting it with magic pencil, placing a shadowy 
crown upon its brow, and phantom sceptre in its hand, 
says, " Behold your God," hesitation vanishes, and the 
abomination is completed. 

It is no mere baseless fancy this vision of Ezekiel, it 
is a sadly real fact. Who has not some idols in the 
heart's chamber, and who views them in their actual 
deformity and folly ? Are they not clad in fanciful 
garments, and endowed with fictitious powers ? Does 
not our imagination play around, and halo them with 
a lustre that, in the darkened heart, looks like a gleam 
from heaven, but is in reality deadly as the marsh of 
Lerna ? Could we take any sin so fearlessly to our 
hearts, did we not first weave around it an airy web of 
sparkling fancy, that will at last prove to be but a 
web of nothingness. And thus we are enabled gradually 
to thurst the guilt from view, to look upon it only in 
the form that we ourselves have fabricated. If it were 
possible to tear from the idols of the world every 
vestige of those spurious attributes with which a 
vicious imagination has invested them, that they may 
look like gods, and thus show them as they are in all 
their real distorted ugliness, the votaries would surely 
shrink from them in horror and detestation. 

But there are other evils wrought by this fallen 
angel within the chamber of our imagery. We know 
that according to the prevailing habit of our mind, so 
will be the pictures mostly drawn by us. The soldier's 
imagination will create new fields for conquest, and 
new battlements to scale, keeping him thus ever on 
active service. The statesman's will coin new triumphs 
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for his oratory, and additional power and prestige for 
his party, and so keep him still in Parliament where- 
ever he may be. The philantrophist's will depict 
scenes of undiscovered misery, and make him glow 
with the prospect of further kindness to be exercised. 
And the very fact that they are always holding such 
congenial pictures before the mind's eye will itself 
intensify the disposition that called it forth, and urge 
the painter to further effort in the same direction. 
That which is true of dispositions such as these, is also 
true of those whose leading aim is sin, be it in what 
form it may. The voluptuary is ever picturing to 
himself fresh indulgences, which again in their turn 
urge him on to their gratification. Thus, therefore, 
vice vitiates the imagination, and the vitiated 
imagination plunges into deeper vice. That which 
was given to lighten the chamber of the heart, being 
thus abused darkens it into deeper night. 

But this faculty further shows its dangerous power 
in the production of startlingly vivid, but perilously 
false pictures of God Himself. He has described 
Himself not only as loving, but as also just ; and points 
to the cross of Calvary in evidence of the fact. He 
speaks too of hell, and says in words too plain to be 
mistaken, tnat "He will by no means clear the guilty." 
Fancy, however, disregarding all this, portrays its 
own conception of its Deity. With masterly hand and 
cunning touch it seats Him on a throne of universal 
pardon, benevolence alone upon His brow, the sword 
by His side, but sheathed in its everlasting scabbard, 
the portals of heaven behind, through which are seen 
passing all souls of men as having left the plains of 
earth, they pass on to the plains of heaven. No trace 
of Calvary, or. Christ the Saviour, or shrinking foot- 
steps creeping away to banishment are to be seen on 
all the canvass. Alas! this visionary God is the only 
God of thousands. How sad is the fact, that'so many 
are basing their eternities on a figment of their own 
fancy, on a creature of their own wild imagination, on 
a deity not found either in reason or in revelation. 
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May the Light of the world brighten the chambers of 
their imagery before it be too late for ever ! 

But although it may not play thus falsely with the 
soul, but depict scenes that are faithful to the fact, 
still evil sometimes flows from this very circumstance. 
The scenes thus realized may be so full of love, of 
beauty, or of pathos, that the soul dwelling fondly on 
the incident may flow into a sort of harmony with it, 
come to delight in the contemplation, and if the inci- 
dents be religious, rest contented with a religion that 
consists in imagination only. Such, as they read the 
story of the Cross, will feel" as though it were being 
enacted before their eyes ; and they will love to stand 
and gaze tearfully at the Christ as He raises His head 
to pray for pardon on His enemies ; or they will flash 
with anger as they see the heartless soldier strike His 
crown of thorns ; and while they gaze with pity, and 
sigh for suffering so undeserved, will readily persuade 
themselves that they are disciples of the master. Or 
they may sometimes find actual enjoyment in reflecting 
on the happiness of heaven, delight to picture its 
foundations of jasper and of sapphire, its gates of pearls, 
and streets of gold, feeling all the while in a heavenly 
mood — for a time. Perhaps it is sacred song that 
kindles their enthusiasm, and while they listen to the 
swelling strains of inspired anthem or oratorio, are 
carried on the wings of melody into an almost celestial 
frame of mind. Does not all this show they are reli- 
gious ? Does it not prove that their sympathies are 
with Christ and heaven? Does it not demonstrate 
their interest in the things that concern their salvation? 
No. It manifests nothing more than this, that they 
are sensitive to the sublimity of moral heroism, the 
pleasures of unending joy, the beauties of harmonious 
sounds. " But," they say, " we delight in the temple 
service, with its splendid architecture that hushes the 
voice to whispers, its musical intonations, and ornate 
ritual. ,, 'Tis well to love the house of God, but if all 
these accessories were absent, and in their stead a plain 
building, a plain service, a plain message, " repent, and 
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bring forth fruits meet for repentance," what then ? 
Would the delight be as great as before ? Far from it 
in all such imaginative religionists as these. 

It is right to image our Saviour on the cross as 
distinctly as possible, but only that we may rise from 
the contemplation with firmer resolve to tread in His 
footsteps. It is often needful to have our troubled 
spirits soothed by the beautiful ideals that steal in 
upon us from "long drawn aisle and fretted vault," 
through which there peals the organ tones, or the 
singers' song of praise, but only that we may the 
more effectually hear the 'still small voice of the Holy 
Spirit. To rest contentedly in religious imagination, 
with the expectation that this will nourish the soul 
and lead it on to God, is as wise as to remain satisfied 
with the contemplation of a picture of a banquet, hop- 
ing thus to stay the pangs of hunger, and renew the 
wasted strength. We must rise from our ideals, how- 
ever beautiful, and by effort that will not be conquered, 
by effort that lifts its hand to heaven for a blessing on 
the struggle before it grasps the sword for conflict, 
make the ideals real in our lives. It is not by grace- 
ful genuflexions before the cross, aesthetic musings on 
its thrilling pathos, or sentimental tenderness over its 
wondrous self-sacrifice, but by taking it up on our 
own shoulders, and following the crucified One that 
we can become His disciples. 

If imagination, consequently, no matter how high, 
or pure, or true, be made an end, it must hinder, even 
if it does not stop us in our Christian course, for God 
gave it only as a wneans to an end beyond itself. A means 
whereby we may more keenly become impressed 
with our own defects, and sin, and guilt ; more pro- 
foundly view our own hopeless plight ; and then, that 
the hopeless may become the hopeful, more thrill- 
ingly behold our Father's character and love, our 
Christ's great atonement, and the Holy Spirit's eager 
rushing to our rescue. 

Let us, therefore, cultivate thoroughly, but carefully 
and prayerfully, this vast power for good or evil, 
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possessed by every child of man. That chamber must 
be tenanted by some ideals, some combinations of 
fancy, some creations of this creative faculty. The 
only question is, of what sort shall they be ? Shall 
they be mean, puerile, ignoble, vicious ; idols that, not 
wishing God to see, you keep in the dark, thinking 
the darkness will hide from Him ? Or shall they be 
grand, and true, and God-like? They may be the 
latter if you will. What a well-stored gallery have 
you from which to draw the materials for your paint- 
ings! What an exhaustless quarry of finest stone is 
yours in which to cut the blocks for your sculpture ! 

All nature is your own, in so far as you have taken 
possession of its facts. Yours to re-arrange, and re- 
combine, and re-create afresh at your own free will. 
What gorgeous,, materials are there for pictures to hang 
on the walls of that spirit-chamber ! All lives of men 
are your own in so far as you have lived their thoughts. 
Yours, that from them you may select the gems of 
action, and reset these alone into a jewelled figure that 
shall illuminate with its flashing colours the whole 
expanse of that spirit-chamber. All God is your own, 
in so far as He has revealed Himself to you, and you 
have absorbed that revelation. Yours, that you may 
make Him, as seen in His Son especially, the highest 
ideal of your hopes, the pedestal of all your imagery, 
the standard of all your conceptions, so that there 
shall not be one production seen in other light than 
His ; not one corner brightened by other ray than His 
in all that spirit-chamber. 

Imagination — a means to an end. So it is. But, 
although the means be such as God alone could devise 
or bestow, still, after all, how poor is it compared with 
the end for which it exists ! In its loftiest flight it can 
only take the feelings and scenes of earth, and divesting 
them of all that is purely earthly and temporal, wrong 
and sinful, call them by divine and heavenly names. 
How feebly, however, can the finite mind image the 
infinite ; or terestrial glory foreshadow that which is 
celestial. A Handel might listen with enraptured ear, 
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to the song which the angels sang to the shepherds as 
they watched their flock by night, might stand amazed 
by the manger side, or accompany the Master to the 
mountain slope by night. See Him, although despised 
and rejected of men, comforting His people; follow 
Him, even afar off, as through the everlasting doors the 
King of glory enters in ; and embody his almost 
superhuman conceptions in the incomparable "Messiah." 
But even this cannot image to the heart, except in 
poorest sort comparatively, the love of God that is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. We may picture a father here 
in fondest devotion to his children, toiling for them 
gladly through weary work, watching over them 
unceasingly and anxiously, pardoning them unstintedly 
and fully, praying for them with tearful eye. Yet, 
what a puny sketch is this of the heart, and care, 
and watchfulness, and mercy of our Father which is in 
heaven. We may think never so clearly of the crystal 
battlements of Paradise, with its gemmed portals and 
golden splendours ; but these only tell us that heaven 
will far transcend everything of earth. They do not 
actually shew us the heaven that shall be, for its gran- 
deur is born not of material things so much as spiritual. 
No, our imagination, invaluable as is its help, cannot 
present to us in all their fulness the possessions of 
the Christ-bought soul. Eye, ear, and heart may do 
much, when trained by the Spirit of God, to construct 
our future home, but " eye hath not seen, nor ear heard., 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him." 
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And herein do I exercise myself, to have always a conscience void of 
offence toward God, and toward men." — Acts xxiv. 16. 

A conscience void of offence ! Think of it in all that 
it supposes, in all that it involves, in all its issues, and 
say whether that were not indeed a prize worthy a 
man's most strenuous and unfaltering efforts, — whether 
that were not the wrestler's noblest crown, — whether 
that were not ambition's grandest achievement. What 
is it to have the reputation of being rich, of being 
clever, of being victorious; what is the hero's, the 
scholar's, or the monarch's fame, compared with that of 
having kept a conscience void of offence toward God 
and man? Which will win you most respect from 
every rightly-judging mind, and most surely gain your 
own ? Which wSl most successfully pluck away the 
thorns, and develop the roses of your earthly path, or 
most truly stand your friend hereafter. 

What matters all the luxury wealth can buy, if your 
conscience lie within you " a lump of lead by day, and 
be in your distracted nightly slumbers the hag that 
rides your dreams ?" What matter the honied flatteries 
of the false, " if on the torture of the mind you lie in 
restless ecstacy?" What matter the brilliance of the 
nanle you leave on earth, if you carry with you that of 
a man "whose conscience with injustice is corrupted?" • 
What matter the rough asperities, and cold neglects of 
poverty, if you have within you the " peace above all 
earthly dignities, a still and quiet conscience?" 

" Oh, conscience, conscience, man's most faithful friend] 
Him canst thon comfort, ease, relieve, defend; 
Bat if he will thy friendly checks forego, 
Thou art, oh, woe for him, his deadliest foe." 
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So thought St. Paul, and, thinking so, acted out bis 
thought. His determination being, firstly, to find out 
distinctly what his duty was, and then go forward 
boldly to its performance. Duty was thus the mark 
at which he would shoot the arrow of his life. Duty 
was the port towards which he would steer, though 
currents should baffle and winds oppose. Consequently, 
having drank in greedily all the lore the Jewish 
doctors could pour into his thirsting soul, he went 
forth to action, persecuting that anti-Jewish schism 
which was proclaiming, as he fancied, a false Messiah, and 
disregarding the templ$ services. This continued till 
a< new light broke in upon his mind as he journeyed to 
Damascus; and then, honest, anxious as before to 
^ow the right, he retired to learn in this fresh school 
of Christ. When at last the new path was manifested 
ip his view he issued forth again to work out his deep 
convictions, now preaching Christ crucified; braving 
scorn, danger, torture, death, that he might do his duty, 
$nd keep his conscience void of offence. It was % 
splendid aim in life, producing a splendid career, and 
ending in results, the splendour of which, eternity 
alone can adequately reveal. Looking out upon hii 
coming life, he truly said, " I exercise myself to keep 
a conscience void of offence." Looking back upon his 
past life, he said as truly, " I have fought a good fight, 
^ have finished my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me at that day/' God grant that we may all, in the 
morning and evening of our lives* be able to say the 
same. 

We must not, however, suppose that because the 
apostle set so great value on the performance of duty, 
this was alone the heart-motive of his life. It is, after 
all, but a cold and chilly thing to act from a sense of 
duty only. It adds no elasticity to the step, nor buoy- 
ancy to the spirits. It could never, make the dutiful 
" glory in tribulation," it would at. best only enable 
them to bear unmuxmuxingly. The child who obeys. 
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his fisher only because he ought, will yield an? 
^feediehce that is slavish And imperfect; better far, of 
<30urge, than disobedience, but inferibr far to obedience 
born of love. In St. Paul's, as it ought to be in all 
aaBes, love was the foundation, with duty for the super* 
structure. Lbve was the motive, with duty as its 
evidence. And thus his search for, and performance 
of, duty became the happiness of hid life. The pre- 
servation of a conscience unsullied by voluntary wrong, 
became, the source of joys unspeakable. 

There ate, however, those who think St. Paul a mere 
fanatic or enthusiast for speaking as he has done, 
because they deny the existence of conscience altogether 
as an original and Separate faculty of the mind. Such 
affirm it to be nothing more than a wide generalization 
from experience. That, for example, which we have fre- 
quently found to be useful, we at length call right ; and* 
that which has entailed punishtiaent of some kind upon 
us, we call wrong. Conscience, according to Professor 
Bain of Aberdeen, is nothing more than aversion to 
acts punishable by law ! That is, we would rob, steal, 
a&d murdet if we dare, but because we date not, we 
do not, and our dread of the dungeon or the halter is, 
forsooth, conscience! He, and all his school, would 
dfegrade this- noble power ixito the cowardice 6f the Cur, 
that is ruled by the fear of the lash alone.* 

It is doubtless true that the right is always the ulti- 
mately expedient, and the actually expedient is always 
the right; but still expediency, as the term is usually 
employed, isr frequently the very antithesis of right, 
Faroe often in its aim, false in its motives, 
fldse in its means; it is the opponent of truth, 
and not its image. Expediency made Pilate the 
oararderer of Christ ; but was he right ? Expediency 
would have kept Saul a Pharisee ; but would he have 
Been right ? Expediency as such, and duty as such, 
lie in totally different planes, and by no possibility can 
the latter be derived from the former. Experience 

* This system of morals I hope shortly to examine ; at present I 
oan only allude to it. 
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may indeed tell us what is useful, profitable, or 
judicious, but it never can tell us what is right It 
is only when we refer our actions to the law of a Being 
higher than ourselves that the idea of obligation, or 
duty can be associated with them. I deny the right of 
any man, as man only, to say to me, " You ought Uy 
do this, or that." One alone possesses such a prero- 
gative, and that One is my Creator and moral Gover- 
nor, The very conception of rightness, therefore, is an 
original revelation from God, and of God; and conscience 
must be likewise equally an original faculty of our 
mental nature. 

Not only, however, is it an original faculty, it is also 
that which speaks with most authority. While the 
other powers use the indicative mood, it uses the 
imperative. It sits a king amid its subjects, and pro- 
nounces absolutely what "shall" and what "shall not" 
be done. "Do this and live, do that and die/' are its 
uncompromising utterances. It alone points to respon- 
sibility, virtue, vice; it alone uses the " imperial word, 
ought." It is confessedly higher than utility.* It ia 
grander than truth itself, for truth rests in knowledge, 
but the conscience passes on to action, and to do is 
better than merely to know. It is that which sweeps 
aside all interference."!" When conscience speaks, all 
other voices must be hushed ; custom must be disre- 
garded, profit must be rejected, worldly affluence or 
influence must be set aside, anathema itself must be 
dared. That which is believed to be the right, must 
be, as far as possible, rightly done at all hazard, and at 
all cost. We may not stay to ask ourselves whether 
it is needful to exercise ourselves so as to keep a 
conscience void of offence. The moment conscience 
points the way, we have no alternative, as moral men, 
but to rise and walk in it. 

We are, however, told, with a certain amount of 

* Professor Bain indeed gives prudence the highest place, and 
duty only the secondary ; but Professor Bain— 

f Next sermon wiU treat of " Conscientious Scruples," and how 
they ought to be dealt with. 
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truth, "that it is impossible to obey all its behests, 
because they are so varied, it commanding in one age 
or country what it forbids in another. That what is 
' approved by it in one period of culture, is disapproved 
by it in another. That while, for example, it applauds 
the Romanist for worshipping bread and wine in the 
Communion, it tells the Protestant this is sheer 
idolatry.*' There can be no doubt that men do vary 
greatly as to what they consider right, but, nevertheless, 
they are all agreed on one point, that something 
is right. The conceptions of Tightness in action are, 
in a great degree, the results of education ; but the 
consciousness of the existence of a right in principle, 
is primary and universal. It is with this latter only 
that conscience is immediately concerned. Its functions 
are somewhat similar to those of a jury in a court of 
justice, who pronounce a verdict of guilty or not 
guilty according to the evidence laid before them. In 
like manner, the conscience pronounces a verdict of 
right or wrong on any action brought to its bar, also 
according to the evidence. The Romanist, in the case 
mentioned, would represent to his conscience that the 
bread and wine were not so after consecration, but had 
then become the very Christ ; consequently, on this 
evidence, the act of adoration would be pronounced — 
right. But the Protestant, on the other hand, would 
represent to his conscience, that even after consecration 
the material elements remained the same; consequently, 
on this evidence, the act of adoration would be pro- 
nounced — wrong. While, therefore, the verdict may 
be strictly correct as regards the evidence, it may be 
strictly false as regards the fact, because the evidence 
may have been warped, suppressed or falsified, by a 
corrupt will, a vicious habit, or an ignorant mind. 

No one can live contentedly under the stings of an 
accusing conscience, and yet there is a strong reluct- 
ance to give up the sins that originate the accusations. 
The will, consequently, so manipulates the evidence as 
to centre the attention on that alone which is least 
unfavourable to the evil in which it is determined to 
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Uare. The witnesses for the defence being all called 
into eorart, while those for the prosecution are as care- 
fully excluded, it is no marvel that the defence should 
win the day. This fraud; being often repeated, becomes 
easy of execution ; so that, eventually, the trickster on 
his own moral nature becomes himself deceived by 
himself; his conscience "being seared with a hot iron." 
To the defiled and unbelieving the very mind and 
conscience becomes so defiled, as at last not to know 
good from evil, "putting darkness for light, and light for 
darkness; putting bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter/' 

If this jugglery could last for ever, it might be, in 
some of its aspects, a prudent thing, enabling the 
sinner to live an everlasting death, without the added 
agony of remorse. But it cannot last for ever, being 
but short-lived in any case. The time must soon come 
to all when it shall awake from slumber, break away 
from the fetters of this mad imposture, and speak the 
truth in tones that Ood grant but few may hear. 

It is not, therefore, sufficient that this moral power 
should not accuse us of sin against it. We must ascer- 
tain that it is awake at its post, not so chilled by 
neglect, or stupified by opiates as to be asleep for a 
time ; also, that it is honestly and wisely treated, that 
we come into its court with wills wishing to know the 
right that we may do it; with minds instructed in 
the code of right that we may know it; and with 
determination to lay before it the whole truth so far 
as we have learned it. It is not sufficient to keep void 
of offence a conscience that is drowsy, ignorant, and 
corrupted, but one like that of Paul's — eager, educated, 
bold, and true. 

It behoves all, therefore, to see that it is fully and 
truly taught, thoroughly enlightened, so that its de- 
cisions in reference to our acts may be accurate. But 
it is evident that this instruction must be by some 
fixed, definite standard ; conceptions of duty must be 
guided by clear, well-understood principles, if they are 
not to be as fluctuating as men's varying moods. 

The heathen world had only the standard of their own 
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mood instincts. This moral consciousness "was "the tew 
unto themselves;" their conscience— judging by this 
standard— accused or excused their thoughts, as these 
thoughts wore in accordance with, or antagonistic to it. 
But such instincts, being only elementary principles,had 
to be arranged into a code of rules before they became 
applicable to the conduct of life. This task they had 
to accomplish for themselves, and, as might have been 
anticipated, it was accomplished so as to be most 
agreeable to its authors. They might, therefore, have 
kept their conscience void of recognised oflfence, while 
their actual offences might have been named legion. 

The Israelite, however, was assisted by the revela- 
tion of his Scriptures. Not only his intuitions, but 
the superstructure erected on them had the authority 
of Divinity. He looked within himself and found that 
there was an unalterable distinction between right and 
wrong ; he looked to Revelation and found what was 
right and what was wrong. A very great stride in 
advance, and one made possible by the Scriptures alone. 
From no other book can we obtain awfAoHtatvtie 
directions for the guidance of conscience. The Bible 
alone makes moral science a possibility. 

The Christian has taken a yet further step forward, 
and carries all that has gone before up into the more 
matured and more spiritual dispensation of gospel 
light and love. It has passed from " love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine enemy," into " love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do gdod to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully uBe you and 
persecute you.* 

If you call yourselves Christians, your duty in this 
matter is, therefore, very clear. It is to take these 
Scriptures as the guide of your conscience, a guide 
from which there is no appeal. That is, you must 
calmly, earnestly, and fairly search them for the 
purpose of finding out what your duty really is ; in 
the first place, to God as your Creator, your Redeemer, 
your Sanctifier. That you may keep your conscience 
void of offence as a creature, dependent on a Creator in 
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whom you live, and move, and have your being ; as a 
saved sinner, dependent on the Crucified for every 
means of grace and every hope of glory; as an ignorant 
and benighted wanderer from the fold of truth, depen- 
dent on the Spirit of truth and light for every impulse 
homeward, and every aid to lead you on 

"O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone." 

Necessary as such a study is for our enlightenment, it 
is not the only mode that ought to be adopted ; there 
is the further and more powerful agency still of the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit. Prayer must ever be 
the companion of research, if our work would be done 
effectually. The conscience, convinced of sin by the 
Spirit, and guided by Him into the way of holiness, 
will know more, and more truly of right, and duty, 
than could be ever learned by study only. 

Our duty to man also must be discovered by the same 
process. Do not think the search unnecessary. I much 
question if there be many of us who have, with adequate 
deliberation, examined their Bible for the purpose of 
finding out the full extent of their responsibilities to 
men, in all their relations, — as heathen, as ignorant, 
as vicious, as poor, as rich, as servants, or as masters. 
We doubtless frequently search the Scriptures in the 
interests of self, that we .may find out what we owe to 
self, and how it may most profitably be paid. But we far 
less frequently search them that we learn what we owe 
to others, and how that is to be paid. If we did, I cannot 
but fear that many of us would be found wanting, that 
by some peculiar process of mental transformation our 
duties to others had become changed into our duties 
to ourselves; that we too much looked with micro- 
scopic ken on all that concerned our own happiness, 
but with telescopic on that which concerned the 
happiness of others. 

Having made our conscience awake, wise, and sensi- 
tive; having learned our duty,and knowing how to keep 
it void of offence, the next point of course is, to see that 
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we do it ; knowledge being worse than valueless if it 
become not action. 

Believe me, however, the accurate and thorough 
informing of the conscience ; the, discovery of the 
answer to the question, Lord, what wouldest Thou have 
me to do? And the due execution of the answer when 
found, are tasks by no means easily accomplished. 
St. Paul did not find it the pastime of a leisure hour y 
he says, "I exercise myself," using a word that signifies 
earnest and also skilful effort. A training such as 
men submitted to before they contended in the games, 
of Greece; daily effort, daily struggle, daily strengthen- 
ing of all our powers. We must lay aside, as far as 
possible, all that would bias thought, or warp our 
judgments; the prejudices of education, of caste, of 
interest. "Laying aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the 
author and finisher of our faith." Without Him we 
can do nothing, much less so great a work as this, for 
beyond all doubt it is too difficult for our own unaided 
effort to take much of that wealth, that time, that 
energy, which custom and which law say is all our 
own, and to give it up to others. To lay before our 
conscience acts to be judged, not by the common 
consent of our neighbours, or of what is deemed 
sufficient by a too time-serving church or party, but 
by the unalterable standard of God's Word. If all 
men had only kept such a conscience, many a hundred 
who now live in affluence, fairing sumptuously every 
day, would be in beggar's rags. Many of our so- 
called "most respectable men" would be charred with 
the brand of infamy. Many in obscurity and penury 
would be known and honoured. 

Why, if every man were to take this one verse into 
his life and act it out, the revolution produced would 
be something bewildering to contemplate ! J ust fancy 
the wholesale clearance there would bo in many an 
establishment, where adulteration is the rule, and 
purity the exception ! We should see traders tearing 
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from their windows the lying bills attached to fchei* 
goods; customers arresting themselves in their dis- 
honest depreciation of a coveted articte; mefrcha&ts 
hurriedly staying the departure of some mutderoudiy 
rotten ships; speculators cancelling robber Schemes; 
statesmen withdrawing bills that ^ere for party and 
not for country; the tyrant-monarch recalling the 
challenge for useless but bloody war; and the Still 
greater tyrant-artisan dropping from his hand the 
ittone, with which he was about to drive back frdm 
work for a hungering femily, a brother artisan. Oh ! 
if men Wxjuld only let their conscience, father than 
their passions or their profit speak, what a happy 
World might this be made. And is it not sad to think 
that all short of this is moral and spiritual dishonesty? 

I would, therefore, in all earitestness ask you, what is 
the motive principle of your life ? Is it self, ifc some 
^f its innumerable forms of wrong development ? Or 
is it that of the Apostle, an anxious desire to keep an 
instructed conscience void of offence in all your mani- 
fold and complicated relationships to God and msLn. 
K the latter you will not be left to the arduous task 
alone. The might of the Omnipotent will be lent you ; 
in His strength your weakness shall be made strotig ; 
stud in due time you will discover that you caii dd all 
fjhings through Christ strengthening you. If the latter, 
tbough you may have to bear misrepresentation, Sfeorn, 
calumny, or slander, they will fall harmless on your 
Hfe. What matters the frown of the creature, while 
you have the smile of the Creator. What matters it 
though men fling back your one hand, if only the other 
be in the grasp of Deity. Oh ! it is glorious to hea* 
the conscience whisper, " fear not, all is well with Him, 
who well knows all about it." Then let pigmy cavillers 
rain as they will their poisofted arrows all around you, 
not one will' pierce, for 

" What stronger breastplate than, a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in steel, 
Whose conscience With injustice is corrupted." 
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Tfozt we* as pastors, may keep our conscience void 
of offence toward God and our flocks, is the reason we 
sometimes s$y what may occasionally soun^ harsh. 
Much rather would we speak smooth things if we dare; 
sure I am, however, you would be the last to ask us to 
say that which our conscience did not freely approve, 
ov to abstain from saying that which it told us we 
$qght to say. Sure I am you would be the first to turn 
upon us with well-deserved contempt did fear of man 
prevent us preaching that we believe you ought to hear. 
I» doing this no pleasant task is. ours; we know full 
well what it inay cost us in a thousand ways; support 
v®, therefore, by your prayers, that our : motto may ever 
be, cost us what it may, " God and our Conscience/' 

But if, despite aU your efforts, your consciencea 
accuse you of many a shortcoming, and many a sin 
— and whose does not — what then? How are 
you to act in such a case? Rest quietly, or 
remain stationary, you cannot. The utter wretched- 
ne$s» the unutterable misery of an accusing con- 
science will not allow it. It. produces such discon- 
tent and hate, and every evil feeling in the heart, 
thai the man who lives through its conscious lashinga 
wijl} find that "the torture of a bad conscience is 
ithe. bell of a living soul/' and worthy of a hell will 
his actions soon become. Was it righteous indignation 
that made the rulers in Israel take counsela^msljesus? 
Was it zeal for the honour of Israel's God that made 
ihe Israelites hoarsely yell, " crucify him, crucify him ?" 
No, it was the light of a holy life throwing their own 
into such condemning, shade, that the forced entry 
within their whitened, sepulchres goaded them into 
frenzy. " I hate Hina because He is so just," exclaimed 
lie Athenian of Aristides, And. were Aristides amongst 
us now, the same \pould be thought by many. And 
were Christ at the mercy now of Christian Pharisees, 
their cry would be the same as of old it was. 

Shall these self-tormenting reproaches be drowned 
hy a deeper plunge amid the boisterous revelries of 
vice? Shall you attempt to laugh them down with a 
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scornful laugh of hollow and unreal mockery ? Perhaps 
you may, as many have tried to strangle this accusing 
angel with stronger cords of infamy. All this is all in 
vain. It is as though you attempted to pull away 
from Niagara's fall, through the rapids, and against the 
headlong current. Strain as you will every muscle, 
pull till your sinews crack, and your eye-balls start, 
in quieter waters you may gain, by frantic effort, a foot 
or two, but when her head is caught by the boiling 
rush, away you go till you find yourself on that sheet 
of falling water, and then — God alone can tell — what 
then. No, no, " this tremendous power that inhabits 
us without our leave," is not to be played with thus. It 
will not be silenced with a laugh, nor frightened with a 
frown. Dethroned, quiet, and outcast it may be for a 
little while, but only that it may, with invigorated 
energy, avenge its former wrongs. One voice alone can 
still this moral storm, and say to its wild winds, "Peace, 
be still ; " because one voice alone can say, " Thy sins be 
forgiven thee, go in peace." These accusations, there- 
fore, should be but as spurs to further effort in a 
right direction ; they should prevent us resting on our 
oars as though we were already perfect; they should 
take us to One who is looking at our struggle, Who 
hears the accusation, knows all the circumstances of 
the case, and waits to aid His believing servants with 
the required help. If they speak of guilt within your 
soul, it is not to shroud that soul in the shadows of 
despair, but to remind you, that you may, if you will, 
have your heart "sprinkled from an evil conscience," 
sprinkled by the blood of Christ. For this He died, 
that He might "purge your conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God." It matters not how deeply 
you have stained it, bow before the mercy-seat a con- 
trite and humble heart, pleading in the name of Christ, 
and rise forgiven. Rise to renewed and determined 
effort, that with the indispensable assistance of Father, 
Son, and Spirit, you will exercise yourself to have 
always a conscience void of offence toward God, and 
toward men. 
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*' O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory 
1 Cob. xv. 55. 

*" O DEATH, where is thy sting ? " The more natural 
question would, at first sight, seem to be, " Where is 
not thy sting"? Who is there that cannot, from their 
own experience, tell of its presence and its bitterness, 
that cannot speak of a sting so sore that it will never 
<jease to smart ? So deep, that amid all joys a sigh 
rises from it to mingle with our smiles ; that amid all 
sorrows a voice ascends to speak of a deeper sorrow 
still ? Where can we look without our eye resting on 
those dark robes of woe, that tell of the barb having 
found a lodgment there? Yes, it is universal as the 
sin that gave it birth, and hateful as it is universal. 
Well described by Milton, thus — 

" The other shape, 
If shape it might be called, that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
For eacfy seemed either ; black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten fiends, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart ; what seemed his head, 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on." 

The dart is one that stings with more than poisoned 
venom, and gives something of its power to every 
member of its victim. Surely there is a sting, and a 
sharp one too, in the nerveless hand that once clasped 
ours in love, but now drops from ours like lead. In 
the glazed eye, no longer lit with the light of a life in 
which we almost lived. In the impassive face, which 
but an hour since was ever changing with the chang- 
ing expressions of warm affection. But now hateful, 
and hated death has robbed it of all but form, and 
even that must soon be hidden from our sight. As we 
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press back the quick, sharp, pain at heart, and look the 
last with eye too hot for tears, who can help cursing 
with a bitter curse that sin that thus has cursed the 
world with such a legacy of woe, and added a thorn ti> 
the sweetest flower God has given to man? What 
would this world be without domestic love ? Take 
that one feeling from us, and who would care to live ? 
It was given as a foretaste of heaven, as the clearest 
image of the Divine within us, that we might add 
happiness to our joys by sharing them with those 
whose happiness is dearer to us than our own; 
that we might have our sorrows soothed by the 
sympathy of those who feel our griefs more keenly 
than we do ourselves. But in the same degree as we 
love, we mourn the absence of the loved. In the same 
degree as this light of life has brightened our path, 
does the darkness of death benight it. In proportion 
to the brightness of the sun, will be the shadow cast in 
this dark eclipse. As is the beauty and fragrance of 
this flower from the garden of the Lord, so will be the 
sharpness of the thorn we grasp as the flower fades and 
withers. As our "sweetest joys from pain have 
sprung," so our bitterest pains from joy are born. But 
while we hate the sin that grafts on the thorn, shall we 
not bless the God who planted the flower ? The thorn 
is but short lived at best ; we crush it in the very act 
of grasping, and presently shall fling it away for ever ; 
but the flower is eternal, and does not in reality either 
droop or die. Our love lives on still, purer than ever 
it was before, freer than ever it was before of the 
selfishness and taint of earth, for now one element of it 
is in heaven. And the day will come when, revelling 
in restored communion, we shall bless our Father for 
the pain of parting, because it has added bliss to the 
joy of meeting. 

This pain, however, we gratefully remember, is for 
ourselves alone. For those who are called to the 
Master's side all is fullest thankfulness ; " through the 
love of Christ their Saviour all with them is well." 
Whatever may have been the circumstances of their 
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lives, if they have known struggle, anxiety, heart-ache ; 
or even if all had been prosperous and bright, still "being 
with Christ is far better." It may be said that such 
sorrow is, therefore, selfish, because we are thinking 
more of our own loss than of their gain. No, it is not 
selfish, it is only human — we cannot help it, nor is 
it right we should. God had given us a great gift ; 
when He recalls it for a time, it would prove indif- 
ference to the gift to feel indifferent at its loss. While, 
therefore, the tears are falling, we can still, through His 
strength being sufficient for us, be able to say, " The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be 
the name of the Lord/' It is not selfish, for, while we 
deeply suffer, we would not if we could call them back 
to us. 

" Back — and leave thy spirit's brightness ? 
Back — and leave thy robes of whiteness ? 
Back — and leave thine angel mould ? 
Back — and leave those streets of gold ? 
Back — and leave the Lamb who feeds thee ? 
Back— from founts to which He leads thee? 
Back — and leave thy Heavenly Father ; 
Back — to earth and sin ? — Nay, rather 
Would I live in solitude ! 
I would not ask thee if I could ; 
But patient wait the high decree, 
That calls my spirit home to thee ! 

We can, therefore, even as we lay our loved ones in 
the dust, be the sting what it may, ask with the apostle 
in triumphant strain, "O death, where is thy sting V 
Even as a wounded warrior on the field of battle, while 
writhing beneath the pain of a foeman's deadly thrust, 
who, however, lies now slain beneath his foot, can raise 
his eye, and say, "Thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." % 

It is a high, proud thing to hear man here exult 
against his ancient enemy. He looks to that grave dug 
by iniquity, and as he looks into its depths, and thinks 
it is never satisfied ; hosts already having gone down, 
generation after generation having descended into it, 
And into it he shall soon also descend in his proper time, 
and his place will know him no more; yet with all 
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this, holding life with all the embargoes laid on it, hear 
how he is able to take up his parable against it and 
sing that song of triumph, " Oh death, where is thy 
sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ?" Let us look at 
this marvel calmly, that we somewhat understand it, for 
unless made the subject of prayerful thought it passes 
comprehension. It is not the language of the stoic 
who meets the evil he cannot avert, with the best grace 
he can, and by trampling upon feeling, try to make 
himself insensible to its influences. It is not tha 
language of the bravado who tries to support his waning 
courage by strutting up to the foe he fears to cope 
with. It is not the language of the trifler who refuses 
to see the meaning or importance of any incident of 
life. No, read the whole passage, it is as calm as it is 
triumphant, as triumphant as it is calm. The Christian 
looks calmly at death, knows its power, and meets it 
fairly. Gazes wonderingly at the body there, and grasps 
clearly what havoc death has wrought. He feels there 
is much to weep for, apart from personal feelings. 
Here is a holy temple profaned, high treason against 
that formed in the image of Jehovah, clear evidence that 
an enemy hath done this. Still he can burst into the 
cry of praise — " Thanks be to God, death is swallowed 
up in victory." " Victory," replies Death, " with these 
funereal robes! victory with those tearful eyes! victory 
with that darkened life! victory with that dark dread 
passage still before yourself! victory with my sting 
pointed at your life-blood ! It may be called victory, 
but it looks very like defeat." No, we reply, it is 
victory even thus; we may be clad in cloud-like 
garments, but they have a silver lining, for hope has 
cast out despair. The life may be darker around our 
present footsteps, but a sunnier light than we ever saw 
before is breaking from the far horizon. True, the 
river is yet to be crossed by us, but the passage is no 
longer either dark or dread ; but much longed for, 
earnestly looked forward to as the happy hour when 
we shall be with them once again ; to ask them for that 
forgiveness we wished to beg, but could not, before they 
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went away. However glad we might have been before 
to meet the ' apostles, prophets, martyrs there/ we are 
now to meet one dearer than them all — the parent, or 
the child, from whom we have derived, or to whom we 
have given being ; and who has blessed us with their 
long and holy love, or shared our home for years. Nay, 
surely it is no dishonouring of Christ Himself, or 
unfaithfulness to His fidelity, that we should associate 
with the bliss of meeting Him, that of meeting, too, the 
parent He had given us, and that He had taken from 
us. Very sure I am that, however captivating may 
be their companions in that heavenly home, all will be 
gladly left, when we enter there, that they may welcome 
the best beloved of all, for whom they have fondly 
yearned since they last said farewell. Are we not 
thus united to that unseen world by closer ties than 
ever? Before, heaven had much of the beautiful 
dream-land haze surrounding our conceptions of it ; but 
now it is a felt reality, not afar off, but very nigh, 
even around our daily path. 

In all these things, therefore, we are more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us, and can truly say 
the victory is ours. Consequently, these aching voids 
are no signs of murmuring, or of rebellion against our 
Father's will ; they are only the outflow of true affec- 
tion. Nature will start the tear, but faith will brighten 
it as it falls with the light of hope, and make it shine 
as a dewdrop in the sunshine of the morning. 

'* Nature sees the body dead, 
Faith beholds the spirit fled ; 
That but hears farewell and sighs, 
This thy welcome in the skies. 
Nature mourns a cruel blow, 
Faith assures it is not so ; 
Nature never sees thee more — 
Faith but sees thee gone before. 
Nature tells a dismal story — 
Faith has visions full of glory ; 
Nature murmurs —Faith gives meekness, 
Strength is perfected in weakness. 
Oh ! let Faith victorious be — 
Let it reign triumphantly J" 

We must not, however, mistake the Apostle's words 
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when he says that "the sting of death is sin," as though 
he meant, that it is sin which gives terror to the death- 
bed. This is indeed terribly true when sin is unre- 

Eented of and UDforgiven ; but to those who depart 
ence in the Lord, sin has become powerless to affright; 
their gaze is centered on Him, who has cast all their 
sins behind His back for ever. His meaning is, that 
sin is the pointed thing, or sting, which has the power 
to slay the sinner. " By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin ; and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned." Though he that lies 
before us be one of God's holiest children, still we must 
remember the sad truth that the sting of death is sin, 
and that there lies a sinner. But how has sin this 

Eower ? Does it go forth without authority ? No, it 
as lofty sanction under which it does its murderous 
work, for the strength of sin is the law, sin not being 
imputed where there is no law. But God having given 
law, sin has gained power to take death into its 
service. 

Had we been left thus under the power of unforgiven 
sin, death would have been an everlasting doom. Had 
no Saviour ever come to rescue us from our lost estate, 
how terrible would that estate have been! Either 
cessation of conscious being, annihilation, as it is called; 
than which I know no more repelling thought. Or 
else unending misery, which is but little better. Oh ! 
what would our partings then have been ? Bidding 
farewell for ever, knowing that never again should 
that voice be heard, or that face again be seen. Or if 
not that, to meet again in deepest misery. This were 
something more than human nature could endure. 
This would make life a curse, and cause its brightest 
moments to be darker far, than are now its darkest. 

But our God has not left us thus to the penalty of 
our transgressions. A way of escape has been devised 
and executed by Himself. He, in the person of His 
Son, was made " sin for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him." 
Thus, being wounded for our transgressions, bruised 
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for our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace being 
upon Him, with His stripes we are healed; and con- 
sequently as by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive." The victory 
has thus been won for us by the Author of the law 
Himself, who has given us resurrection from the death 
of sin to the life of holiness, and resurrection also 
for the body, from the darkness of the tomb to the 
glory of the new Jerusalem. 

Christ, then, conquered for us, but at what a price ! 
Not by an act of sovereign will or of almighty power, 
but He Himself tried the cold embrace of death, 
entered the chilly prison-house, and wrestled for the 
victory there, that " through death He might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is the devil; and 
deliver them who through fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage." The clarion's royal blast 
never declared such tale of victory to a nation's heart 
as did that one word, " Mary," softly breathed from the 
Saviour's lips amid the hushed repose of the early 
morn. One low word told of the triumph wrung from 
death. One low word sent her forth to wake mankind 
with note of jubilee, " Christ is risen !" Our eyes flash 
with fire, and our hearts beat with enthusiastic fervour 
as we read the deeds of conquering heroes who have 
saved their country from the ravage of invading hosts; 
but never in all this world was there conquest like this 
conquest, for never were there foes like sin and death. 

We can now discard any other meaning from death, 
than that of mere separation between soul and body for 
a time. It has now become the triumphal hour of life, 
ushering the soul into a calm that shall know no 
storm, into a joy that shall know no sorrow, into a 
day that shall know no night for ever. Hence, when 
Christ told Martha that her brother should rise again, 
he was answering alone her words which had reference 
to the body only. She believed that his body would rise 
in the resurrection at the last day ; but those words, 
"last day," sound far away, and do not satisfy the 
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heart's longings in the present. Christ, therefore, gave 
her a more consoling and true view of the subject when 
responding to the yearning love of her heart towards 
her brother, He said " I am the Resurrection and the 
Life ; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die." No need to wait for years, or 
indeed to wait at all, for her brother to rise. He was 
risen now in the " I AM ; " he had never died, for his 
life was one with Christ's. He would thus comfort 
her with the assurance that, even while they spake of 
him, her brother was alive and blessed. Or, as He put 
it still stronger to the Jews, " Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, if a man keep my saying, he shall never see 
death." The Jews, of course, could not understand 
this, their views regarding death being contined to 
what they saw and handled; the Messiah's thoughts, 
however, were far away with Abraham and the 
prophets, who they asserted were dead. But when 
He thought of that world where He had left them, of 
all the happy intercourse they had enjoyed together, 
of their anxious waiting for His return, the jargon of 
the self-conceited prattlers around Him about death, 
must have sounded sad and meaningless indeed. Their 
conceptions of death were limited by the sepulchre; 
but His included the realms of the blessed, in all their 
present splendour. Well, therefore, may the Church 
sing its joyous song on Easter-day — 

" The happy morn is come ; 
Triumphant o'er the grave 
The Saviour leaves the tomb, 

Omnipotent to save : 
Captivity is captive led ; 
For Jesus liveth that was dead." 

I do not now feel inclined to enter into controversy 
with the geologist, who points to the existence of death 
amongst the lower animals long before the creation of 
man, and consequently before sin, in apparent refuta- 
tion of the statement that by sin came death ; nor yet 
with the physiologist, who holds death to be the 
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necessary result of our material organisation. Suffice 
it in the meantime to state that both objections admit 



But, notwithstanding all that has been said, death 
has a certain sting to the holiest and most Christ- 
like, for it always possesses the power of unclothing 
the soul till the day of the resurrection. However 
happy may be those who have given their bodies 
to their mother earth, they want one element of 
complete perfection, being for the time, as it were, 
dismembered, forced to leave behind that which 
had been literally a portion of themselves. Man 
having been made by his Creator body and soul, 
take away the former, and while it is absent the man 
is so far deficient. The fresh and added pleasures 
enjoyed in the new condition may, and do, far more 
than compensate for the temporary robbery of the 
body by death, still it is to the Resurrection we are 
pointed as the time when all shall be complete again. 

The second question, "O grave (death), where is*thy 
victory ? " refers to this tearing away of self from self, 
that accompanies the last hour on earth. The Apostle's 
idea is more fully elaborated in 2 Corinthians v. 1-10 
: — the three conditions in which we exist being there 
stated and contrasted. First — In this body, which is 
to be absent from the Lord. Second — Out of this 
body, which is to be present with the Lord, Third — 
In the resurrection body, and present still with the 
Lord. This mortal body is called " our earthly house," 
our " tabernacle." The intermediate state is called the 
soul's being " unclothed." The resurrection body is the 
"building of God," is "eternal in the heavens," and 
shall come to us at last "from heaven." 

The condition of being naked, or unclothed, is not 
that most to be desired, yet is it far preferable to being 
clothed with this body, because it is being with Christ, 
in a sense, and with a reality of Consciousness that can 
never be felt here. Consequently, St. Paul was- 
willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be 
thus present with the Lord. So far, therefore, death 
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has lost its victory, but hands us over to hades, the 
home, or state, of disembodied or unclothed souls. 
Hades possesses in this a victory, for, while our condition 
there is incomparably superior to our condition here, 
it is, as we have seen, not the be3t possible. Hades,* 
-consequently, does, at the present moment, claim a 
victory, and an important one; and will continue to 
<5laim it while there is held one soul away from 
its eternal house, now in the heavens ; a special 
building immediately prepared by God, incorruptible, 
honourable, powerful; away from that celestial body 
which has its own peculiar glory, that of being the 
servant of the spirit in all its highest and holiest 
functions. How long is this power to be claimed by 
hades? Shall it be for ever thus? Or shall the hour 
come when this crown, too, must fall from off the 
brow ? Paul's prophetic ken swept past all intervening 
time, and seeing death and hades cast into the lake of 
fire (Rev. xx. 14.), after having been compelled to 
deliver up all souls and bodies, which till then they 
had claimed as their own, watching the joyous multi- 
tudes clothe themselves with their resplendent and 
eternal bodies; worthy of their future home; worthy 
of their Creator and Restorer ; infinitely transcending 
all their highest hopes; cries aloud to death and hades, 
as they fly in terror, and for ever, from the living and 
the glorious, "0 death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory?" 

This great burst of song for a completed triumph 
<jan, however, never rise from rescued man, unless the 

*Some doubt whether St. Paul meant hades in this passage, or 
only death, because ddvare (death) has been changed into #877 (hades) 
in the received text, to suit the LXX. rendering of the prophecy quoted 
from Hosea. After a careful examination of the passage, I adhere 
to the view that he has hades in view in this latter question. In 
accordance with this, the Jews have a tradition, "I went with the 
angel, Kippod, and Messiah, son of David, went with me, until I 
came to the gates of hell. When the prisoners of hell saw the light 
of the Messiah, they wished to receive Him, saying, This is He who 
will bring us out of this darkness. As it is written, I will redeem 
them from the hand of hell." 
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first note of conquest be sounded here. We are now- 
dead in trespasses and sins, and by no human power 
can we ever raise ourselves to the life of holiness. - It 
is only as we can call the Lord of life our own ; it is 
only as the great High Priest says to us, " Come forth/' 
that we can rise out of the sepulchre and death of 
guilt, into the light and life of pardon, and say, " O 
law, where is thy power now ? It is God that justifieth, 
who is he that condemneth V It is only as Christ says 
to us, "Come forth," that we can burst the deadly fetters 
of guilt and wrong, and rise into the living freedom of 
the servants of Christ, and say, " sin, where is now 
thy power ? We have flung back thy wages, and escaped 
thy slavery, and grasp instead the gift of God, eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

If there be any who deny the need of this victory 
thus obtained, and are content to shroud the future in 
the mist of ignorance, affirming that they know not, 
and cannot know, what comes after death, or whether 
there be anything after it all ; how terrible must their 
death-beds be, whether they feel the terror or not. 
Forced to leave this world, and all beyond " darkly 
curtained. * Forced into an eternity — of what? They 
cannot tell. And this has been called, with surely a 
grim irony, " the poetry of death /" * 

And for those who believe in the immortality of 
their souls, but have not cared to make any provision 
for its welfare — who believe they are going to meet 
their God, but have rejected the only passport to His 
favour which He has given, having trodden under foot 
the Son of God, and having counted the blood of the 
covenant wherewith they were sanctified an unholy 
thing, and having done despite unto the Spirit of Grace 
— who believe they soon must meet their Judge, with 
the consciousness of guilty unforgiven ess of their guilt — 
what must their death-beds be? Death in such a case 

* The darkness and mystery of the future create a longing for 
nnravelment. The enigma of life makes the poetry of death, and 
invests with a sublime interest the last venture on untried existence. 
— Trial of Theism, p. 160. 
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must have a sting, a fearful sting, and that will be sin, 
sharpened by remorse. Let us not delude ourselves 
with the vain hope that somehow it will all come right 
at last, for the promise of victory is not to all — " Blessed 
are the dead which die m the Lord from henceforth ; 
yea, saith the Spirit, that tliey may rest from their 
labours." " Blessed are they that do His command- 
merits, that they may have right to the tree of life, and 
may enter in through the gates into the city." Why 
are we told all this, but in love, that we may be aroused 
from our danger before it be too late for ever. Death 
must come, but when to any one who can tell ? Is it 
not too serious a thing to leave in uncertainty, when all 
our eternity depends upon our state then before God ? 
"The Spirit and the Bride say, Come," "whosoever 
will, let him take of the water of life freely." Thus, 
and thus alone shall we have the power nobly to live ; 
thus, and thus alone shall we have the power happily 
to die. Thus shall we take with us through all, a joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. Thus shall we leave 
behind the priceless legacy of a memory on which our 
friends shall love to linger. Thus, being risen with 
Christ, death, come when it may, will find a victor in 
its victim ; for, while taking us from those with whom 
we may have wished to linger on earth, it will take us 
to be " with Christ, which is far better." 

Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 
Quit, oh quit, this mortal frame ! 
Hark, they whisper — angels say, 
" Sister spirit, come away !" 
What is this absorbs me quite, 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 
The world recedes — it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! — my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring ! 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fly ! 

O grave, where is thy victory ? 

O death, where is thy sting ? 
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SACBED AND SECULAR 



"And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto 
men." — Colossians iii. 23. 

How beautiful are the proportions of Christianity ! 
How exquisite the symmetry of its doctrines! In 
what marvellous harmony are they all attuned together 
so as to produce the anthem of a rightly regulated life ! 
With what perfect exactness do they all blend into 
the pure, white light of everlasting truth in thought 
and feeling ! But ignorance and bigotry, passion and 
prejudice, folly and sin, distort and twist them into the 
veriest complications that ever puzzled human ingenuity 
to unravel. Here the dwarf is exaggerated into the 
giant, and there the giant is contracted into the dwarf. 
At one time the essential is treated as accidental, and 
at another the accidental is regarded as essential. One 
divine gives crowds a passport to heaven for the con- 
tinued reiteration of a little sectarian shibboleth, while 
another sends crowds to hell for equally insufficient 
reasons, if reasons they may be called. 

In all such cases the deepest instincts of that very 
humanity for which all Christianity exists are wholly 
disregarded, while the smallest denominational differ- 
ences are practically made the foundation-stones of 
salvation, the proportions of faith are disturbed, and 
Divine order is replaced by human confusion. 

I cannot help thinking that such a confusion is in 
some degree found in the use of the terms " Sacred " 
and l< Secular " — that often duties kre called secular 
which in reality are sacred, and that others are called 
sacred which in reality are secular. I proceed there- 
fore to consider briefly this distinction, in dependence 
on the Spirit of Truth, and in the hope that some may 
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be enabled to consider the necessary duties of life as 
aids towards a fuller holiness, who perhaps have hitherto 
regarded them as hindrances in their upward path. 

Occupations and studies may undoubtedly, from a 
religious point of view, be divided into sacred and 
secular; but a difficulty arises when we attempt to 
determine which belong to one class and which to the 
other. In a general way we use the .word "secular " 
when religion is absent, and the word " sacred " when 
it is present. But this is far too indefinite for accurate 
thought. Again, if we speak of the secular as that 
which is limited to time — a usage warranted by the 
meaning of the word — and of sacred as that which 
stretches away into eternity, we seem to arrive some- 
what near the popular usage : a usage which calls 
history, science, art, and literature secular; while 
prayer, praise, and Biblical instruction are called sacred. 
This, however, must be altogether fallacious, if time is 
to be the basis of the distinction ; for surely prayer is 
limited to time. Are we not led to believe that no 
prayer will be needed in that future state where danger 
can never enter, nor weakness nor want be ever felt? 
And as for the learning of creeds and catechisms, doc- 
trines and formularies, that too shall cease, when we no 
longer see through a glass darkly, when we begin to 
know even as we are known. Of all professions, too, 
none in such a case can be more secular than the 
minister's. No more urging to repentance where sin 
cannot rear its rebellious head ; no more solicitations 
to the Saviour's side, when " with Christ ;" no more 
building up in the faith, when having arrived at the . 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. All 
these things are purely secular, and we thank God they 
are, from a time point of view. While, on the other 
hand, science must be regarded as one of the most 
sacred of studies, because its object being the discovery 
of the mind of God as revealed in the phenomena of 
nature, it can never pass away, but will rise into a 
purer atmosphere and clearer light hereafter, forming 
one of the great enjoyments of the redeemed. Art 
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also is, in the same sense, a sacred thing ; being the 
study of the beautiful in form and colour, it must 
continue long as minds exist capable of responding to 
the voice of the Great Creator, as He speaks in har- 
monious tones, in blended hues, in graceful forms ; and 
this He will do for ever. 

It is perfectly clear, however, that such is not 
generally the meaning of men when using these 
words — sacred and secular. We must therefore 
search elsewhere for the actual significance. Shall 
we find it by looking to the results of the actions, 
rather than to the actions themselves? I think 
not, because all results of all mental action are 
for ever. The deed or thought may be completed in 
an hour, but the issues of it will stretch throughout 
eternity. I may study the composition of a drop of 
water, with the spirit of the Atheist, and glory in the 
name of Secularist, but the name is a delusion and a 
lie. If there be a hereafter, reaching away into the 
infinite, time has no power to lay an arresting hand on 
any one result of any of the innumerable activities 
of our lives. All notions of a rocky boundary to time, 
across which deeds cannot travel, are scattered to the 
winds by the fact that, " as a man soweth, so shall he 
reap." It were well that so-called Secularists took 
this truth to heart, that it is utterly impossible to 
cast one peeble off the strand of life into the 
waters of time, and prevent the resulting ripple 
from radiating outwards on everlastingly.* Con- 
sequently, neither in the duration of either the action 
or of its result pan we find the true distinction between 
secular and sacred. Time must therefore be eliminated 
from our consideration, and in some other region we 
must discover that of which we are in search. 

Without further analysis I may at once say that, the 
sacred is that which is undertaken with the purpose of 
knowing God, and becoming like Him ; that which 

* It may be said that pardon by God cancels the result of the 
action. Pardon, as I have shown elsewhere, cancels the guilt of the 
action, but not the remit of it on our own characters. 
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has God for its object ; or, in the thought of my text, 
doing whatever we have to do with heart, not as unto 
men, but unto the Lord. Secular is that which either 
ignores the existence of God altogether, or else regards 
Him merely as a name or force of nature, and has for 
its object, self alone. In this aspect of the question the 
Secularist has rightly adopted his designation, for he 
lives and acts without God and without hope in the 
world ; self is the circumference within which he lives 
his life, and the grave is the dark horizon beyond which 
he does not care to look. But the saint, or sacred man, 
has written upon the front of all he does, " Holiness to 
the Lord." In this aspect of the question also, time 
does enter but as a secondary element, for while this 
indifference of the Secularist to God is limited by life, 
the knowledge of the Christian will go on, continuously 
increasing in breadth and deepening in intensity. 

I can now proceed directly to the discussion of the 
question, — Is the common idea correct that the work 
of Monday is secular, while that of Sunday is sacred ; 
that the shop is a secular place, while the church is a 
sacred one ; that buying, selling, and getting gain 
are secular, while prayer and praise are sacred ? So 
far from this conception being the true one, 
I believe it to be very wide indeed of the mark. 
I believe the shop of the Christian man to be 
more sacred than his church, and his commercial 
transactions less secular than his prayers. That I may 
prove and illustrate this point, I shall limit what I 
have to say regarding worship to the single exercise 
of prayer, affirmed to be the most sacred in which man 
can engage. This I deny, because it is not that which 
most effectually restores to man the marred image of his 
Creator, which most thoroughly stamps the impress of 
saintliness on all his life, and thus makes man most 
like his God. Prayer is a means to an end, and as the 
end must be greater than the means, whatever is the 
end or purpose of prayer must be greater than /the 
prayer itself. What then is this end, or, in other 
words, for what do we pray ? Firstly, for pardon of 
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the sins that are past, for all our unfaithfulness to our 
Father and ourselves. But this is not all, for that were 
but a poor prayer which dwelt only on the past, and 
turned no eye towards the future. We also pray, "Thy 
will be done/' asking God to give us grace, strength, 
and wisdom to fight the battle of life manfully and 
well, as good soldiers of the Cross of Christ, that in 
all our intercourse with self and others we may think 
truthfully, act rightly, and feel lovingly. Such is the 
end of prayer, and such, consequently, must be greater 
than prayer itself. Why ! this is the highest achieve- 
ment of all action. To do this perfectly, would be to 
possess an equality with God Himself, for these are the 
essential characters of all His actions. The highest, 
grandest aim on earth therefore is, to grow into the 
likeness of God by becoming more and more right in 
feeling, thought, and action. Are we aided in this 
endeavour more by our prayers than by our work? 
I unhesitatingly answer, No. 

Could we spend our whole life in praying, and 
nothing else, it would be practically a wasted life. It 
is the actual struggle and not the preparation for it, 
that gives the soldier victory in the hour of battle. 
I care not how keenly he may have sharpened his 
sword, or how scrupulously he may have prepared 
his other weapons, he will never shed a drop of his 
foeman's blood till he goes forward to the fray. In 
dike manner the Christian may by prayer burnish his 
weapons and prepare himself for the conflict with sin, 
get ready for the struggle with temptation, but it is in 
the actual wrestle alone that the metal of the man is 
tried. The ambitious man may pray very earnestly 
for power to master his besetting sin; and did he 
remain in the seclusion of the monastery, or, better 
still, the cell of the hermit, might think the work had 
been done, but be after all very much mistaken. To 
complete the task begun by prayer, he must go into 
the world, and, seeing the opportunity of advancement, 
stand to one side that another may pass on, taking the 
place for which he longed. Do it, though the doing of 
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it may cost him an agony of blood. I tell you this one 
act will do more to carve the God within him than 
years of prayer, for they are easy, compared with such 
a Gethsemane as this. Such afman, in such an hour, 
standing there with clasped hands, compressed lips, 
hard-drawn breath, every faculty braced almost to 
breaking, is infinitely more sacredly employed than 
many a priest when kneeling before the prelates of the 
Church to receive the very act of consecration itself 
Look again at that other man whose danger is covet- 
ousness, and who knows it, and mourns over it. He 
too will pray, and that earnestly, for power to stand 
when fall is probable. But he also must leave his 
closet and go into the world, where his covetousness 
may show itself and 'try its strength. Well, look at 
him behind his counter; your eye can detect nothing, 
but God sees the moral conflict, the internal struggle 
between greed and godliness. It may be only a 
question of a penny, but it is also a question 
between the victory or defeat of an immortal' souL 
Having prayed before, and now praying again, he also 
fights and wrestles, and, by the blessing of God on his 
effort, gains a victory, and, at the same time, a great 
stride upwards. I tell you he too when pushing back 
that coin, which legally he might have claimed, and 
which every impulse of his strong covetousness 
prompted him to retain, but which he succeeds in re- 
fusing that he may be more like his God is doing a 
more sacred act than is often done in the Church of 
God by the. robed priest, when, amid floating incense, 
pealing melody, and prostrate worshippers, he offers 
the sacrifice of the mass. 

Am I, in speaking thus of prayer, removing it from 
the pedestal where God has placed it ? Am I, however 
slightly, lowering the high estimate in which it ought 
to be held by all ? God forbid ! Far rather would I 
enforce the paramount necessity of praying without 
ceasing. While we must be careful that it does not 
arrogate to itself the term sacred, at the expense of that 
which is at least as sacred as itself, we must be equally 
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careful to remember that no action ought to be under- 
taken without it, and no effort made before asking for 
guidance, grace, and strength. It will not, indeed, do 
the work of life for us, but it will bring to our aid the 
Holy Spirit, the Spirit of wisdom and of a sound mind, 
Who will direct our efforts, and bear us in our weak- 
ness on to victory. It is as the rudder of the ship, 
that will not, of itself, force her forward to the desired 
haven, but without which she could make no progress, 
except to ruin. 

The most sacred thing in life, then, is work, of what- 
ever kind it be, done as to the Lord, in which we 
serve not men, nor self, but the Lord Jesus ; and for 
which we shall receive the reward of the inheritance ; 
the inheritance of a true moral manhood, of greater self- 
respect, of a deepening Christliness, and, at the last, of 
a Paradise regained. Let it be distinctly understood 
that by work I mean that of the artizan in his shop, of 
the trader at his counter, of the artist in his studio ; in 
a word, all lawful occupation, having for its object the 
advancement of the world's welfare, the culture of its 
imagination, or the refinement of its tastes. 

Work, then, is sacred, because, when done as to the 
Lord, it is a continuous blending of our will with that 
of the Lord. And as this is mostly done in the very 
teeth of opposing interests, at the sacrifice of present 
pecuniary emolument, amid, it may be, the sneers of 
scoffers, the blending of our will is a real, earnest 
progress heavenward. No mere beautiful expression, 
no mere passing sentiment, no mere evanescent wish, 
but the strong work of a strong man. We may sing — 

" My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home on life's rough way, 
Oh, teach me f rpm my heart to say, 
Thy wiU be done." 

And a more beautiful song scarcely could be sung ; 
yet, having sung it, we may go on our way and prove 
it to have been only a secular song after all, by keep- 
ing in the right eye when God's will demanded that we 
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should pluck it out and cast it from us. But if we 
take this song with us from the sanctuary into the 
world, as by the Spirit's blessing a power of self- 
control, it will hallow all it touches, and kindle the 
halo of the saint round the otherwise meanest action. 

I was compelled to wait one morning early in 
Manchester before I could proceed upon my journey. It 
was still dark, but the mills were lighted. I went out 
to meet the workers on their way, the streets resounded 
with their clogs as they hurried along on that early 
winter morning to their dreary toil. Some I met as 
they passed the handsome residence of a church dig- 
nitary I knew. The contrast made me for a moment 
pause in painful questioning, but only for a moment ; 
for I thought if there be any here who go to their 
task hallowed by the breath of prayer, and purposing 
to do it as to the Lord, there exist no more sacred ones 
on earth than they, and no more hallowed spot than' 
that of their daily toil, where they serve the Lord 
Jesus. Surely it is much for them to feel, as, the long 
days work being done, they return to their humble 
homes at evening, that they have been engaged in a 
holier work than has the cloistered monk who has 
spent his time in counting his beads, and muttering his 
"Aves." 

Toil on, brave heart, you serve a noble Master, one 
Who is ever by your side, and Who makes every spot 
on which you tread holy ground, holier than ever it 
could be made by prelate, form, or ceremony. Toil on, 
and hold your head erect in proud humility. Child of 
Christ, you at your work are sacred, while many a 
priest and Pharisee, passing by with uplifted eye or 
broad philactery, may be but a secular and a hypocrite. 
Toil on hopefully and lovingly ; you shall soon receive 
your inheritance, and so shall they, for God is no 
respector of persons. 

We are told that as a man thinketh in his heart so 
is he; in other words, that it is motive which decides 
the moral character of action, which crowns it with 
grandeur, or invests it with meanness. That God looks 
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more at the " why" of life, than at the "what " of life. 
That he who blesses when he meant to curse is cursed, 
^while he who curses when he meant to bless is blessed 
Can any motive be holier or grander than that of the 
Christian, doing everything as to the Lord and not to 
men ? Is there the lowliest act of life that is not en- 
nobled and made a sacred thing when done thus ? Is 
there the grandest act of life that is not degraded and 
secularised, being done otherwise? Was Christ the 
carpenter less sacred in his daily toil than was Christ 
the Preacher to the multitudes, the Stiller of the storm, 
or the great Sacrifice on Calvary ? Why ? Because in 
all His life He was equally one with His Father. Let 
us, if we will, speak of secular and mean men, mean 
motives, mean aims, mean lives; but not of mean em- 
ployment, for nothing can be mean ' or secular that 
enshrines the Christ 

This motive makes all life one continuous sacrament, 
for Christ being always present, whether we eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever we do, all is done to the glory of 
God. Every act is the outer sign of an inner grace. 
All art, all music, all poetry, all imagination, all science, 
become at once sacramental and sacred. It matters not 
though the painting represent only a scene of terrestrial 
beauty, it represents a thought of God, and was thus 
intended. The music may be called by what name 
you like, the sacred man hears only sacredness, and on 
the waves of sweetest sound floats upwards to the 
good God who gave such power to men to produce and 
to appreciate. The science may only be the investiga- 
tion of the phenomena of a drop of water ; but if 
accompanied by this motive, is it not. also a sacred 
investigation ? I tell you higher, holier thoughts have 
many a time arisen in the mind of the botanist as, 
lying on the green sward, he has questioned a wild 
flower of its nature and its life ; have arisen in the 
mind of the anatomist as with scalpel in hand, he has 
wondered at the marvels of an eye ; than may have 
arisen in the mind of the preacher in the pulpit. I 
have myself sometimes felt more of sacredness surround 
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me in the field than in the church. In the latter I 
was dealing with sin, forced to keep it ever present to 
my thoughts, to realise it vividly in all its deadly power, 
that I might the more effectively warn against it, and 
speak more earnestly of the Saviour's love. I was 
forced to feel the formalism and indifference of many 
before me, and to know that some then listening would 
turn away to distort my words and speak unkindly of 
myself, but far worse than this, turn away to act un- 
kindly to Him, to Whose side I had tried to lead them. 
Now all this cannot be felt without a disturbing re- 
action on our own souls. But in the field there is no 
.such thing. That beautiful little daisy is as God made 
it, speaks as lovingly as it did in Paradise, and points 
you as simply to its Creator, as when that Creator first 
looked at it and called it very good. Nothing here to 
mar the soul's communion with its Father, but every- 
thing to steal away the thoughts from care and trouble 
and rest them on a Father's love amid the holy har- 
monies of nature. Away, then, with this false word 
" secular " as applied to the study of any one of all 
Jehovah's revelations of Himself by the God-loving 
man ! Who dares inscribe the word " secular " over 
any court in the temple of the Almighty ? And are 
not all these things of which I have spoken but different 
chambers in the one great celestial home, the door of 
which is love to God? Having passed that great por- 
tal, where a new spirit is given, and a new light sur- 
rounds, I care not where your footsteps take you, 
whether it be where the trader toils, or the sculptor 
carves, or the poet sings, or the student ponders, you 
will find the same inscription, " Holiness to the Lord." 
Sacred and secular ! Tes ; all is sacred within, and all 
is secular without. 

The fact that many, if not most, traders are secular 
to the last degree, that you find so frequently covetous- 
ness, avarice, dishonesty, from the light weights and 
adulterated wares of the smallest shopkeeper to the 
huge swindling of the reckless gambling speculator. 
The fact that you find in art and science unworthy 
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emulation, bitter envy, unholy greed, and utter Godless- 
ness does not militate in the slighest degree against what 
I have said — nay, it rather confirms it. For if there be 
such danger in the world's broad field of battle, if the 
foes are scattered so thickly all around, is not this 
the very reason why the Christian soldier should 
keep all the nearer to his Captain? Surely this 
is the very reason why the true man should 
cling closer to his God, that he may not in this great 
danger prove false tQ the trust committed to him. 
Knowing from sad experience how hard it is to resist 
such great temptations, he will pray all the more ear- 
nestly, " Lead me not into temptation, but deliver me 
from the evil." If there be one thing more than 
another that will cause him to be anxious about the 
sacredness of his daily work, it will be the prevailing 
secularism by which he is surrounded. It is this which 
will cause him ever to say — 

" I need Thy presence every passing hour ; 
What but Thy grace can foil the tempter's power ? 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be ? 
Through cloud and sunshine, Lord, abide with me." 

This principle of action makes us also in a great 
degree independent of externals. We depend not for 
our honour on the applause of men, nor for our com- 
forts on the luxuries of wealth. The words of my text 
were addressed primarily to slaves. Slaves! Who 
could have a lower social position, possess fewer com- 
forts, or be forced to endure greater hardships than 
they ? Yet, if they served the Lord Jesus, how little 
recked- they of all this. They were conscious of having 
bread to eat the world knew not of, the Bread of Life ; 
they possessed a freedom greater than their masters ever 
felt ; had more dignity of soul than was ever covered 
by the Roman purple, and looked forward to an 
inheritance the wealth of Rome could not purchase. 
Yet, feeling they were sacred as priests, and regal as 
kings to God, though by men called slaves, they could 
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serve their masters, heathen though they were, not with 
eye-service as men-pleasers ; but in singleness of heart, 
fearing God ! 

And thus also with ourselves, if we feel that 'we are 
servants of the King of kings and Lord of lords, that 
all we do is done as. in His sight, we shall in the 
first place feel with solemnizing power the sense 
of our own sacredness, of our great responsibility, 
and then be able to bear contentedly sorrow, suffer- 
ing, and hardships in such a service; nay, bear it 
even thankfully if it make us better servants of so 
good a Master, and holier creatures of so good a 
Creator. God grant that we may all so become one 
with the Lord Jesus, so serve Him by the continuous 
aid and indwelling of the Holy Spirit, that all our days 
may be sacred, that all we do, and think, and say ; 
that, in a word, all our lives may be sacred lives, and 
sacred they must be if, whatever we do, we do it 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men, and for this 
great sacredness let us pray without ceasing. 

" There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Flying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat." 
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** Ye blind guides, which Btrain at a gnat, and swallow a cameL" — 
Matt, xxiii. 27. 

This seemed to be rather a favourite occupation of 
those Pharisees, to whom Christ was speaking such 
plain, unvarnished truths — truths about whose mean- 
ing there could be no mistake. They strained at the 
gnat of any remissness in the tithing of their mint, 
their anise, and their cummin; but swallowed without a 
grimace the camels of lawlessness, injustice, and 
treachery. They again strained most determinedly at 
the gnat, as they thought it, of mercy being done on 
the Sabbath-day; but swallowed with a relish the 
<jamels of malice, hate, revenge. They stood aghast at 
the mere sight of that very little gnat of ceremonial 
uncleanness, which would have been contracted by 
entering the judgment-hall of the Roman governor. 
How would they not have been defiled by that micro- 
scopic atom of gnathood entering within their holy 
souls! But what a delicious feast was the fatted 
camel of sacrilegious murder, which they hungrily 
swallowed, as they cried out, "Not this man, but 
Barabbas"! "Now, Barabbas was a robber/' But 
stay. I fear there is no necessity for travelling back 
through eighteen hundred years to find those who 
indulge in the same perverse habit as these scribes and 
Pharisees of old. Is it not at the present hour far too 
common amongst ourselves ? Many yet seem, to enjoy 
it quite as much as those so severely condemned by 
the Saviour, and we all too frequently are guilty of . 
the glaring inconsistency. 

Perhaps this is scarcely to be wondered at, for there 
is a subtle flattery about this punctiliousness which is 
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very pleasing to our self-esteem. If we are in the habit 
of straining at these very little moral gnats, does it not 
prove beyond all doubt, that we are scrupulously exact 
in our whole conduct, even beyond what is absolutely 
necessary ? Moreover, as the gnat, in itself, cannot be 
very specially cared for either way, we easily obtain 
the consciousness of a severe moral rectitude, in the- 
abstaining from that tiny evil for which, after all, we 
perhaps had no great desire. It is so easy to deceive 
ourselves, and to erect a pedestal for self that needs- 
only substance to make it perfect. 

What a holy man, for instance, that, must be who is* 
so regardful of the sanctity of the Sabbath that he- 
would not even raise his blinds lest the sunshine should 
enter, or he should see the face of a passing friends 
The gnat is strained out most Sabbatically, but alas! it 
is just possible that there may be no hesitation ii* 
swallowing the ugly camel of an afternoon's idle gossip,, 
where scandal too frequently is heard. 

Others, again, in their seeming zeal for gospel purity,, 
strain at the gnat of church fellowship with other 
denominations, who hold equally with themselves the 
verities of Christianity; but they swallow the whole 
camel herd of envious, bitter, and unchristian feelings. 

To w&tch the action of many professing Christians 
when these gnats are in their way, one would imagine 
the Christian world to be a realm of immaculate purity. 
But to see the facility with which they dispose of the 
camels of commercial trickery, social calumny, envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, one would — well, some- 
what — modify their views. 

We must not, however, fall into the error of suppos- 
ing that the gnats are not to be strained at, but to be 
swallowed without compunction. What Christ con- 
demned was the gross inconsistency of objecting so 
ostentatiously to small sins, or what might be construed 
as such, but committing great ones without any objec- 
tion whatever — the former having been done easily 
to maintain their reputation, but the latter to gratify 
Iheir lusts. The inconsistency was, consequently, the 
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^result of depravity and hypocrisy. It does not follow, 
however, that the inconsistency is always the result of 
*uch flagrant hypocrisy as that of the Pharisees, or 
indeed of conscious hypocrisy at all. It is sometimes 
the issue of natural disposition, or of a training which, 
causing us to invert the moral telescope, makes the great 
appear little, and the little great; gnats as camels, and 
^camels as gnats. Be the cause, however, what it may, 
the habit is one needing to be guarded against by con- 
tinuous watchfulness and prayer. 

We must, however, turn from this aspect of the 
^subject, and confine our attention to the two questions, 
What are these gnats generically ? and, How ought 
they to be treated ? 

What are they? They are scruples of conscience. 
In other words, they are moral doubts on points 
about which good men differ. They lie altogether on 
the border-land between right and wrong, so that it 
is sometimes difficult to tell whether one is on the 
Tight side or the wrong of the boundary line. If a 
man were to say that he had scruples about com- 
mitting murder, we would not have a very high estimate 
<of his morality. There ought not to be any scruple 
^whatever on such a subject, but a very clear decision 
that the thought is not for a moment to be enter- 
tained. Or if another affirmed that he had scruples 
about praying, we would at once imagine that his 
-religious principles were not of any great depth or 
power. About prayer there can be no scruple on the 
•part of any one who calls himself a follower of Christ. 
Scruples, consequently, always contain an element of 
fair and reasonable doubt where men equally sincere 
may agree to differ. 

They also indicate a laudable desire to do the right 
so far as it is known, with a certain amount of anxiety 
to determine what is right. A man who does not care 
about moral distinctions, or about right as an element 
an action, is troubled with but few scruples in life — at 
least of a moral kind. He may have scruples about 
an unkind action to relative or friend,' about a dis- 
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"honourable action at the gaming table or the race-course,, 
hut none whatever about unkindness or dishonour to- 
his God. 

Of course, in all this I am speaking of scruples that- 
are really felt as such, and not of shams assumed for 
the oocasion, to make observers say, " How strict ho- 
is V 9 Many can wriggle their faces into the stereotyped 
wryness when others are looking on, who, if alone^ 
would never think of moving a muscle, though thfr 
gnat to be swallowed were greatly larger and far more^ 
poisonous. 

Scruples, being thus born of uncertainty and fed 
by doubt, are the sources of much misery in action. 
The scrupulous man is afraid, for example, of enjoy- 
ing heartily the pleasures of music or scenery, lest. 
he should be pandering to the sensuous, and he is- 
afraid of letting it alone, lest he should be despising a 
gift of God. He dares not act lest he should be doing- 
wrong, and dares not abstain from action lest he should 
be doing worse. In the pregnant words of Jeremy 
Taylor, scrupulous persons "repent when they have- 
not sinned, and accuse themselves without form or 
matter : their virtues make them tremble, and in their 
innocence they are afraid ; they at no hand would sin, 
and know not on which hand to avoid it ; and if they 
venture in, as the flying Persians over the river 
Strymon, the ice will not bear them, or they cannot- 
stand for slipping, and think every step a danger and 
every profession a crime, and believe themselves- 
drowned when they are yet ashore. Very often it 
hath no reason at all for its inducement, but proceeds- 
from indisposition of body, pusillanimity, melancholy^ 
a troubled head, sleepless nights, the society of the 
timorous ; from solitariness, ignorance, or unseasoned, 
imprudent notices of things, indigested learning, strongs 
fancy and weak judgment; from anything that may 
abuse the reason into irresolution and restlessness. It 
is, indeed, a direct walking in the dark, where we see 
nothing to affright us, but we fancy many things, and 
the phantasms produced in the lower regions of fancy r 
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and nursed by folly, and borne upon the anna of fear, 
clo trouble us." * 

It is also abundantly evident, that such a state of 
"hesitancy and wondering dread as this, must be the 
source not only of great distress, but also of great 
weakness in life. When the soldier is undecided 
whether to strike boldly or keep his sword sheathed, 
there can be no vigorous fight. The irresolute man 
is the powerless man. It is only as we determine 
clearly, firmly, and fearlessly, that we act boldly and 
effectively. Scruples, therefore, palsying as they do the 
arm and forcing it into ignoble imbecility and miser- 
able listlessness, are, so far, a most pernicious evil. 

If such be their nature, how are they to, be treated ? 
Get rid of them if possible. 

But how ? Most, assuredly not by ignoring them, 
and acting as though they had no existence. While 
we have scruples, it is clearly our duty to obey them 
in every particular. We must treat conscience tenderly, 
for its authority is high, and its delicacy may soon be 
blunted. By disregarding it3 minute directions, we 
may become so hardened to all its dictates, that it will 
soon cease to speak, and we may be left practically 
without a conscience in the world at all. Better for 
ourselves that we should do evil, believing it to be 
good, than that we should do good, believing it to be 
evil. If we err on any side, let .it be on the safe one 
of extreme care not to sin, however slightly. Wrong, 
or whatever we think to be wrong, is not to be 
tampered with ; if we can convince ourselves absolutely 
of the actual moral character of the action, all well, 
but, till that be done, the doubt must restrain the 
action concerning which it is felt. 

The only satisfactory way in which they can be got 
rid of is by resolving them into certainty — by 
cultivating such a sound judgment, such an impartial, 
judicial state of mind, that we shall be able to pro- 
nounce a proper verdict on any line of conduct 
proposed for our acceptance. By developing a rational 
* Doctor Dubitantium. By Jeremy Taylor. Bk. L, oh. vi. 
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self-reliance, a proper personality of character, we 
shall be enabled to test these doubts by the law of 
God, resolve them clearly into right or wrong, and 
so, without further trouble or embarrassment, know 
whether we ought to say to them yea or nay. It is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the immense import- 
ance of the nearly instinctive insight which will thus 
be gradually obtained into the true moral character of 
action — an insight that will save much anxious 
deliberation, much harassing embarrassment, and much 
painful fear regarding our decision, on whichever view 
that decision may happen to be — an insight that will 
replace cowardice by courage, perplexity by peace, and 
imbecility by vigour. 

To obtain this scrupulous freedom from the torment 
of scruples, it needs only that we are, in the first place, 
honestly desirous of knowing truly what the right is; 
for if we allow our wishes to bias our judgment, the 
decision not only cannot be real, but cannot even be 
satisfactory, because we shall be ever conscious of the 
partiality we permitted ourselves to exercise. 

We must, however, be not only honest, but also 
earnest, for the cultivation of such a disposition 
is not the work of a day or year, but must be 
long and perse veringly continued. To fully crush 
prejudice, to calmly weigh evidence, to accurately 
draw conclusions, is no slight and readily accomplished 
task ; but, exactly in the same degree as this task is 
accomplished, are we able to banish scruples. It is a 
task which, when applied to the morally and spiritually 
right, can never be accomplished if undertaken by us 
in our weakness and ignorance, unaided .by any power 
superior to our own. He who would live a holy life, 
and in it know no scruples, must learn the method not 
only in cultured thought, but on bended knee, that he 
may bring to his aid power and wisdom from on high. 
It is only as the Holy Spirit inspires our spirit, guiding 
us into all the truth, making His Word the lamp to 
our feet and the - light to our path, that we can walk 
wisely, well, and happily. 
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<f Lord, give us understanding according to Thy 
vord." 

We may not, however, suppose that because we 
have no scruples, all is right. We must first have 
examined the question to ascertain whether there be 
any ground for them or not. We are to exercise our- 
selves to keep a conscience void of offence; exercise 
ourselves not only in action, so as to resist temptation, 
but also in thought, to discover where temptation lurks. 
The gambler might be perfectly contented in his 
gambling, having no irritating questionings of any 
kind, not because he had carefully convinced himself 
that there was no wrong in what he did, but because 
lie had never searched to see whether there was wrong 
or not. Peace may arise from either a satisfied or a 
slumbering conscience; and we ought to know well 
which of these is the author of any peace we may 
possess; because the peace of the former is for ever, 
but that of the latter for only a few days, or perhaps 
only hours, to be followed by a storm that may never 
l>e hushed to stillness. 

So far, when examining this subject from a personal 
point of view, it does not present any great difficulty. 
But when we try it, from what I may call a national 
point of view, it is not, apparently, so easy of settle- 
ment. The scruples of the citizen must be treated 
somewhat differently from those of the individual 
^Christian, in so far as the rights of the State must be 
kept distinct from, and subordinated to, those of God. 

It is, on all hands, felt and acknowledged that the 
claims of conscience are paramount to all others, and 
that no one has any right to force a citizen to do that 
which he feels he would be morally wrong in doing. 
But if a man saying he had conscientious scruples in 
regard to any proposed legislation in reference to him, 
should be a bar to that legislation, all government 
would be rendered impossible. 

We must here also distinguish between scruples and 
certainties. When assured that we are commanded to 
do that which is clearly evil, or certainly in violation 
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of a law of God, there is no alternative left but refusal. 
We must obey God rather than man ; even though it 
lead us, in the footsteps of the early Christians, to the 
arena, or of later Protestants, to the stake. But as this 
is a case which will not probably occur in the land 
where it is our privilege to live, we can at once pass on 
to those cases that may and must occur, when certain 
scruples are disregarded, and laws passed in which they 
are ignored. 

It is supposed that every man has a right to urge 
the opposition of his scruples. If so, the task of the 
legislator would be indeed a difficult and complicated 
one. But this is very far from being the fact. There 
are two classes who cannot seldom enough rdfer to their 
conscience or its scruples, who have forfeited all right 
to introduce it as a barrier in the way. 

The first class is that of the men who deny its very 
existence, or at least its authority as a moral faculty. 
Such are all atheists, who laugh at conscience, and 
morals, and virtue, as the exploded fables of a worn- 
out theology. Such are all materialists, who necessarily 
affirm conscience to have no more authority than any 
other faculty ; being, they assert, nothing more than & 
name for a generalised experience of the useful. Self, 
in some form, is with them the only goal of action, and 
expediency the only guide by the way. For these 
men, who never tire pouring out their vituperative 
declamation and envenomed sarcasm against conscience 
and its scruples, suddenly to turn round and plead its 
force, is a farce so utterly unprincipled, and contempt- 
ously hypocritical, as to deprive them of the honour of 
reputation, and load them with the scorn they merit. 

The second class consists of those who in theory 
allow the possibility of scruples, but in practice care- 
fully conceal them till they can he made useful. There 
is a man who has no scruples about a few 'sharp things' 
in business, which honest men would call dishonest ; 
about living a life that would degrade a dog ; about 
allowing his child to see him drunk, or hear him curse, 
or blunter like a fool ; about training that child to & 
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life as ignoble as his own. But the moment the word 
'Erastian ' is used, or it is hinted that the State ought 
to have anything to do with matters ecclesiastical, or 
that any portion of the public funds may be applied to 
the teaching his child a pure morality, or the supplying 
him with the biography of One whose every word was 
truth, and every action love, his holy soul is greatly 
c exercised/ his tender conscience outraged, and his 
long-slumbering scruples, newly awakened, unite in 
solid phalanx — to do what ? Not surely to meet with 
one iota of respect, deference, or attention; but to excite 
the ridicule they deserve, or awake the sadness of wise 
and thoughtful men. The scruples, therefore, of those 
who in theory deny them, or in life despise them, need 
not cause one minute's thought as to the best method 
of treating them. 

There is, however, another and far different class, 
every one of whose scruples is worthy of the utmost 
consideration and respect, because those who entertain 
them are intelligent in thought, and consistent in 
life. I think that here the injunction " to bear and 
forbear" ought to be the leading thought. If the 
doubtful matter be one about which men equally 
good, sincere, and accurate, differ, the scruple cannot 
be large, or of any great moral importance. Many 
have, for example, well-considered objections to reli- 
gion of any kind being taught in State schools ; but 
others have equally strong objections to religion being 
excluded. It is, of course, perfectly clear that the 
scruples of the majority must outweigh those of the 
minority. Is it not in such a case the duty of good 
citizens, after protest, to assist the lawful authorities in 
carrying out the actual law for the time being, 
especially when the scruple is diminished almost to a 
vanishing point, by the fact that no child is compelled 
to learn any theology without the express permission 
of its parent? We must also remember that great 
authority has been attached, both by the example and 
precepts of Christ and His apostles, to the laws of the 
then existing governments, although those govern- 
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ments were at the time heathen. Let us, therefore, 
have no scruples, except in very serious cases, about 
submitting ourselves to every ordinance of man, for the 
Lord's sake. 

I regret that these political gnats have detained me 
eo long. I now gladly return again to the more per- 
sonal consideration of the subject. 

I have so far spoken of scrupulously abstaining from 
what are, or are to us, little sins. I would now call 
your attention to the equal necessity of a scrupulous 
attention to our little duties. Great virtues and great 
vices are not, as a rule, the daily experience of our 
lives, but little ones are. We doubtless think that if 
we saw the opportunity of some startling deed of 
Christian heroism, we would seize it with avidity. 
Perhaps we would. But what about that Christian 
courtesy and kindness that shows itself in the most 
trifling actions, but yet, actions that, being done as to 
Christ, show the Christian, and make life easier; but 
being left undone, show selfishness as plainly, and make 
life rougher? You may have scruples about reading a 
work of fiction, or going, to a concert. Well, while you 
Lave them don't read the work, or go to the concert. 
But have you none about carelessly speaking the 
unkind word that wounds ? — none about keeping your 
seat when an older than yourself demands some deli- 
cate attention ? — none about the indulgence of some 
petty system that blanks the happiness of all around ? 
4t None." Then I tell you the former are but useless 
excrescences that may be cut off and flung away. 

Strain out, if you will, to its minutest fibre, every 
gnat of doubtful evil, but strain out also, at the same 
time, every gnat of indifference to minutest right. 
Believe me, in all circumstances a holy, not a hypo- 
critical, straining at the gnats will produce a due 
abhorrence of the camels. Real dislike of little or 
dubious sin will generate still more dislike of great 
and certain sin ; while, on the other hand, due attention 
to small duties will prepare the way for the perform- 
ance of great ones. 
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Here, as in all else that is right, we have one perfect 
example in our great Atoner. His stupendous work a* 
the Redeemer of man did not make him unmindful of, 
or despise, even the caressing of little children. White 
healing the multitudes, he did not forget the apparently 
humbler task of feeding them. Nay, even on the cross- 
itself, when about to die for the sins of the world, He 
could pause to provide lovingly for the temporal 
needs of his mother. There was nothing too little, 
because their was nothing too great, to be encompassed 
by His boundless thoughtfulness and love. Do we not 
see the same in His Father also ? Having the whole 
universe, moral and material, to guide, does not prevent 
Him bestowing as much care on the structure and 
adornment of an ephemera, as though it alone engrossed 
His entire thought. All the resounding symphonies of 
heaven do not prevent Him listening to the feeblest 
prayers of the feeblest child of earth. " If I ascend up 
into heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in hell, 
behold, thou art there ; if I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me." And yet, " Thou compassest my path 
and my lying down, and art acquainted with all my 
ways." Well might the Psalmist add, " Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain 
unto it." Still it is the infinite model for finite aim. 
It is in kind what we are to strive after ; and what, if 
*we strive faithfully and perseveringly, we shall in some 
sort attain. Attending to the little without neglecting- 
the great ; performing the great without despising the 
little; tithing the mint, the anise, and the cummin, 
and also fulfilling the weightier matters of the law — 
judgment, mercy, and faith. 

But strive as we may, struggle as we may, even with 
the indispensable aid of prayer and the Holy Spirit, 
there will be many a stumble, many a retrograde step, 
many a straining at the gnat, and many a swallowing 
of the camel ; but still being in earnest, mourning over 
these sorrowful evidences of a sinful nature and sinful 
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habit, and keeping the Master closely by our side, we 
shall hear Him ever speak words of pardon, strength, 
and peace. Getting clear away from the fogs of earth 
that obscured His face, and beginning more to see Him 
as He is, we shall become like Him, and feel ourselves 
being changed into the same image, from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 
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" Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues of life." — 
Pboverbs iv. 23. 

Who has not often admired a Cathedral organ, with its 
grand proportions, elegant design, and thorough har-. 
mony with the architecture by which it faas sur- 
rounded ? But there it stood, silent as the grave, an 
object of pleasure to the eye alone ; till it was swept 
to .song by the hand of man. But then, when awoke 
to vitality by the touch of life, what a burst of melody 
broke upon the ear, making the very arches tremble 
beneath its influence, or dying away behind the old 
tombs and monuments, softly, as though fearing to 
disturb the air above the sleeping dead. But whether 
loud or low — whether in strain triumphant, as that of 
the ascending soul ; or in note soft and plaintive, as the 
stifled cry of sorrowing friends, arousing strong im- 

Eulses, and waking strange emotions in every one who 
ears. 

Suoh is our human nature. The intellectual and 
rational faculties are as the pipes, exquisitely formed, 
and often well in tune, but silent till filled by the 
breath of feeling, till there sweeps through them the 
stirring influence of strong emotion. Then is breathed 
a low, sweet song that hushes a child to steep on its 
mother's breast; then is pealed a blast of war that 
echoes through the world, and makes steel-girt 
monarchs tremble for their lives. 

Within his heart lie locked the forces of the man. 
There is the fortress where his soldiers are, all listless 
at their ease, or ready for the fray. It is the heart 
that makes the man a giant or a dwarf in the warfare 
of the world. All the rest is but the groundwork, or 
the material for the heart to use. The intellect is but 
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the armoury whence the heart selects its weapons ; or 
but the sword which the heart must use. 4 

Life may be in every faculty we possess, but the 
issues forth of that life to action are from the heart. 

We may know never so accurately what is true, and 
what is right, and yet remain powerless in the world, 
because our intellectual accuracy, being accompanied 
by emotional indifference, is allowed to remain a 
thought, and nothing more. But when we love or hate 
the true and right, in proportion to our love or hate 
do we become powers for good or evil. He who knows 
only little, but fondly loves that little, will make his 
influence more widely felt than he who knows incom- 
parably more, but cares little for it. The heart, then, is 
the cavern whence issue the fiends that poison life and 
damn the soul. The heart, then, is the palace whence 
issue the angels that do kingly deeds and make life 
glorious. It is love and hate, fear and hope, desire and 
dread, that tear knowledge from its dignified repose, 
and force it to enterprise, high or low. 

It was emotion that made that young aspirant for, 
fame despise privation, pain, poverty, scorn, and gave 
him the crown at last. It was emotion that made that 
missionary ignore the same, and gave him human souls 
for his reward. It was emotion that built the dungeon 
of the Inquisition, lit the fires of persecution, and made 
the revolutionist of France drink his brother's blood. 
But it was the same that took the Spartan to Ther- 
mopylae, that unfurled the banner of emancipation 
from the curse of slavery, and broke the galling chains 
of tyranny. Every gallant deed that brightens the 
page of history can point to it and say " This is thine;" 
but every dark deed that blurs its records can also 
point to it and say, " And this too is thine." It is, in a 
word, emotion that makes " a heaven of hell, a hell of 
heaven;" for was it not emotion, that of hate, which 
made man a devil ? Was it not emotion, that of love, 
which made God a man ; and will again make man the 
image of his God ? 

What would life be without them ? Not only power- 
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less, but blank and dreary; not one sunny ray of social 
love to make life bright; not one gleam of happiness or 
hope to buoy the spirit up ; none of all those varying 
feelings that give sparkle to our days, and prevent 
the dead stagnation of uniform placidity, or rather of 
heartless indifference. Nay, it is in emotion we are 
most like to God, for is not His name of names called 
" Love," and what is love but an emotion, pure and 
simple ? 

Their use, however, is found not only in the gilding 
of our days, but still more in the completion of our 
Christianity. Wherein lies the difference between the 
devil and the saint ? They both have knowledge, for 
they both believe. They both have emotions ; but the 
devils believing, fear; while the saints believing, love. 
The whole contrast, therefore, lies in the character of 
one emotion. _ We may look at the cross of Calvary, 
bring our intellect to bear on it, and, remembering the 
holiness of God and the guilt of man, call it necessary; 
and our thought wpuld be true. Or we may bring our 
imagination to bear on it, and, remembering who it 
was that died, whence He . came, and why, call it 
sublime, and our imagination would be also true ; but 
it is not till we fling our love around it, and cast our 
heart on that of the Saviour, that it becomes to us 
salvation. God's great request to us is, " Give me thy 
heart." If that be His, all the rest will be given too ; 
but if that be not His, ijo other gift will profit, or be 
accepted, for "Though 1 speak with the tongues of 
men and. of angels, and have not love, I am become as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I 
have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
.and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that 
I could remove mountains, and have not love, I am 
nothing. And though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing/' Who, 
After this, will say that it is possible to exaggerate the 
importance of our emotions in our daily walk, or in 
our Christian culture ? 
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And yet all this depends on the apparently contra- 
dictory fact, that they are not at our command ; thai 
we cannot say to one "go," and it will go, and ta 
another " come/' and it will come. The will has much 
power in other provinces of our mind. We can select 
thoughts, arrange arguments, play with our imagina- 
tion, and deal fairly or falsely with our conscience, 
very much as we choose. But here the will is 
absolutely powerless, for the feelings* arise apparently 
spontaneously, come and go with absolute freedom, 
asking no leave when they enter, and departing or 
staying in perfect indifference to our wishes. 

They are as ministers attached to our leading 
voluntary thoughts and actions. The minor ones 
come alone, not being thus attended. Slight deeds, 
which are for the most part morally indifferent, awake 
no feelings of retribution or reward. But greater ones, 
When the principle of right or Wrong is involved, are 
always accompanied by their appropriate emotions. 
That kingly determination to do the right, cost what 
it may, and that still more kingly doing of it, has in 
its train the angels of joyous approbation, peace, and 
hope. While that foul decision to do the wrong, has 
in its train the avenging spirits of fear, reproach,, 
remorse. The first make the man bold as a lion, but 
the second, cowardly as a murderer ; for " the wicked 
flee when no man pursueth." 

Our moral Governor has irrevocably associated the 
emotions, bright as heaven, with the doing of that we 
believe to be the good and true; and the emotions, 
dark as hell, with the doing of that we believe to be 
bad and false. Men with all the power Qf acute 
intellects, and all the energy of despair, have persever- 
ingly and insanely struggled to break this latter chain, 
but in the effort have only bound it more firmly round 
them. Were they at our command, what an utter chaos 
would our moral natures soon become ! No one would 
ever willingly keep the painful feelings by his side,but- 

* I use the terms emotion and feeling as synonymous in this sermon. 
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would always choose the pleasurable. If, therefore, he 
had the power, he would always attach the latter to 
the actions he liked the best, and, consequently, most 
frequently performed. If he were a covetous man and 
could associate moral approbation, peace, and joy, with 
his covetousness, the vice would be confirmed beyond 
all power of. redemption. It is because he dreads the 
inevitable pain of the scorpion sting, that he avoids the 
deed which would give it birth. It is because he can 
by no possibility associate with right the emotions 
which are arrestive, or with wrong those which are 
instigative, that there is hope of man's salvation. It 
is because he cannot do the work of hell and have the 
joys of heaven, that there is any chance of caring to 
shun the former and battle for the latter. 

How strange it is that all that host of feelings, 
affections, passions, should spring like a spectral army 
from the f dark background of unconsciousness, and 
stand in full array before ug — Coming, we know not 
whence, going, we know not whither ; coming, armed 
with the panoply of heaven, to aid us in the struggle 
for the true; or, armed with the greater than inquisitorial 
tortures, to goad us on to frenzy, or drag us into deeper 
sin. We appear to be but passive battle-plains on 
which they wage their deadly warfare — fear and hope, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate, engaging in a fierce con- 
flict in which one must fall. Many a time do we 
grow weary with the struggle, implore the wrestlers 
to depart and leave us in peace ; but we might as well 
speak to the rushing storm, and command it back to 
its rocky caverns. 

If, therefore, these emotions are such powerful forces ; 
if they are our most dangerous foes as well as our most 
puissant friends ; if the evil they do be great in pro- 
portion to the good, we at once realise the vast import- 
ance of keeping the heart, which is their home, with 
all diligence. But how are we to keep that which 
takes possession of us, or bids us farewell, without our 
leave ? How are we to regulate that which is appa- 
rently independent of our will ? 
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The independence, though directly absolute, is indi- 
rectly within our control. Though we are not im- 
mediately able to compel them to this or that, we are 
able mediately to do so by using means which they 
never disobey. 

They are, as we have seen, associated invariably 
with certain states and acts, accompanying as pleasur- 
able feelings the performance of the right, and thus 
urging us on still in the same direction; but accom- 
panying, as painful feelings, the descent into wrong, 
that they may, if possible, arrest our further plunge. 
It is, consequently, clear that if we are in any degree to 
" keep them," or direct them, it is not by directing our 
attention primarily to them, but to the states or 
actions in which they are called forth. A very slight 
experience of life is sufficient to show us the general 
order of these successions of thoughts and feelings, of 
the mode in which head and heart act or re-act on 
each other. There are none who do not know that 
the indulgence in that which we believe to be sin may 
for a little, cause a pleasing excitement, but will after- 
wards cause a lasting pain ; and the pain will be in pro- 
portion to our conception of the sinfulness of the deed. 
While, on the other hand, the resistance of the tempta- 
tion, though it may cause a short-lived pain, will cause 
a long-lived pleasure. If, therefore, we would keep 
our heart so that from it may issue companions that 
we can love and cherish, it can only be by keeping alive 
the head and the will — learning the right and willing 
it into action. When we obtain command over that 
portion of our nature, where alone it is directly 
possible— the mind and will — the other portion is, 
though itidirectly, under command as well; and we 
have obtained the mastery of self, the most difficult foe 
in the world to conquer. 

There is, however, another peculiarity of the emotions 
involved in this that I must here notice. Though 
bold enough when left to themselves, or when attention 
is not directed to them, they are, as it were, exceedingly 
coy when sought out or courted, and immediately 
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try to hide themselves from view. Or, in other words, 
we must do the act for its own sake, and not for the 
sake of the accompanying feelings — do it because we 
ought to do it, and not because it will yield us a per- 
centage of pleasure. 

I am, of course, speaking of moral actions in this, 
and of the moral, not the sensuous feelings. In this 
latter case we act with the express purpose of being 
pleased. I listen, for example, to some music, not for 
the purpose of glorifying God, but simply for the 
pleasure I receive from the combination of sweet 
sounds ; frut when listening to these, and experiencing 
the great pleasure they afford, my grateful praise 
ascends to a God who is so loving as to make waves of 
air contribute thus to the, sensuous it may be, yet the 
holy enjoyment of an hour. In sensuous action the 
object is pleasure — in moral it is right. In sensuous 
we seek first " these things," and the kingdom of God 
is, to the Christian, added to them ; but in the moral 
we " seek first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness," and then " these things" are added to them. 

We want, for instance, to be happy — all men do, or at 
least ought to do ; but we do not, or ought not, to 
want happiness more than any other feeling.. If we 
do, and seek it alone, making it the end and object of our 
actions, we shall not find it ; for our motive is purely 
selfish, and happiness is too high a reward to be given 
for so low a reason. 'If I see a man starving, and 
relieve his hunger, not because of my human sympathy, 
not because I ought to do it, not because it is the 
will of God, but in the hope that I may feel very 
highly gratified with my own generosity, and so be 
pleased in the same degree, I shall be disappointed, and 
find that I have only increased my consciousness of my 
own personal meanness. But if I do that, or any other 
action, from the high motive of duty, right, or love to 
God, then the approving feeling will steal in from our 
Father, like a spirit of peace and love, brightening by 
its radiance all around. 

It is thus that God, even in this world, distributes joy 
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and sorrow more equally than is generally supposed. 
Many a one whose ears are greedily drinking in a 
world's applause for some seemingly noble deed, and 
who is envied by crowds for the honour that surrounds 
him, has the honour only surrounding him, not at all 
within; for there the applause is silenced, and the hero 
is forced to brand himself a slave, by that one emotion 
of shame at the puny, paltry considerations which 
induced him to do the noble deed. Or again, if I wish 
to give my heart to God — that is, to love Him — I can 
by no means command this. I must calmly, earnestly, 
and prayerfully think of Him as my Father, think of 
the manifestations of His infinite love, His unceasing 
care and continued watchfulness; think of Him 
especially in Christ, of Bethlehem, Gethsemane, and 
Calvary; think of Him under the guidance of His 
own Spirit, and as I think, the love will break above 
the horizon, strengthen and grow into the perfect day. 
" We love him because he first loved us." Our love is 
the result of our abiding consciousness of His love, of 
the continuous wotking of it in us, of the Spirit's 
guiding us into the realization of iis power, depth, and 
fulness. 

We thus keep the heart, by keeping #that from which 
its issues spring — the will — in truth and life. 

Keep the heart ! Nay, keep it not, or at least try 
not the task alone, for it will soon prove too much for 
our blundering notions, our erring wisdom, and our 
feeble powers. While we must ourselves put forth all 
our energy and our watchfulness, we must, if«we would 
succeed, do it according to the directions and by the 
guidance of Him who had to keep His own through 
such temptations as we can never know, and Who is 
able to succour them that are tempted. While we 
keep it in the light of Scripture, that we may learn 
the way, we must also keep it by the imparted power 
of the Omnipotent, that we may be able to walk in the 
way, praying ever — 

" To Thee and to Thy cross for help, Lord, I flee ; 
He must prevail if Thou do not, Lord, deliver me ! 
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It is not strength that wins ; my weakness is my shield ; 

In lowly trust we fight the fight, and meekness wins the field. 

Jesus, to Thee I flee ; Jesus,' Thy cross I clasp! 

Save me from Satan's hellish power ; oh, pluck me from his grasp !" 

He keeps the heart, and gives it peace, not by- 
crushing our emotions, or driving them far away, 
not one of them being forbidden by Him, as I hope to 
show in future sermons. Nay, it is He alone who can 
call them all into full play, and yet speak peace to all. 
Look at His own life on earth, and see how they were 
all present in full energy and power. No listlessness or 
indifference there, His heart at work in all He did, 
even more, if that were possible, than His intellect. 
Mark how His feelings played around His path, the 
coruscations of love and justice, now bright with deep 
affection, now sparkling with exhaustless sympathy, 
now in grey fear and dread, now dark with anger, and 
blackening into bitter condemnation of hypocrisy and 
murder. Does He not call upon His disciples to follow 
Him, as in all else, so in His deep and earnest feeling, 
that in no uncertain manner holiness should evoke 
our love, suffering awake our sympathy, oppression 
arouse our anger, and sin stir our hate. A heartless 
Epicureanism or stony Stoicism is not part of the creed 
of Christ. It is no evidence of the lack of Christianity, 
but rather of its presence, to see the eye flashing indig- 
nantly, the blood boiling in the veins, and the sword 
leaping from its scabbard »when hypocrisy has to be 
unveiled, persecution arrested, or tyranny slain. 

But beneath all, within the Christian man himself, 
there is no conflict between passion and passion, feeling 
and feeling: there is the peace which passeth all under- 
standing, because there is the harmony which knows no 
discord. All work together for the glory of God in the 
welfare of the soul, for it is the peace of God. J ust as 
by the perfect balance of two opposed forces, the earth 
is preserved in its orbit around the sun; so, by the 
balance of opposing emotions, such as fear and hope, 
the heart of such a man is preserved in- its everlasting 
orbit around the heart of God. 
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"We are indeed fearfully and wonderfully made." 
Any one of all our feelings is alone sufficient to fill us 
with profoundest wonder and admiration, but when 
we consider them all, firstly, in their separate peculiari- 
ties, and then in their blended action, each helping each 
to do the work of making man holy and happy, we can 
only exclaim with the Psalmist, 'Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain unto it."* 
When we think too what havoc has been wrought 
in the world by ojde passion, such as ambition, avarice, 
or revenge, growing into giant power, overmastering all 
the rest, and becoming a social curse, or perhaps 
deluging earth's plains with blood, we ought to be 
very grateful to Him who has so generally laid on 
them His restraining hand, and said, " Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther." 

But it must not be inferred from ^hat I have said 
that religion is to consist in feeling only. While there 
are some who would banish emotion altogether from 
the world of spiritual service, there are others who, 
rebounding to. the opposite extreme, would banish all 
else. Observing that many having highly-cultivated 
intellects, have also sceptical tendencies ; they almost 
resent the slightest introduction of the intellectual into 
their spiritual life. Or, perhaps, not possessing much 
culture themselves, they not unnaturally look with 
suspicion on that unknown land, of which they have 
heard such terrible tidings. They would sever the light 

* This is very similar to what we find characterising the laws of 
the material world. There are many detached laws, any one of 
which ought to be evidence sufficient of an Originator, who is both 
omnipotent and omniscient. But it is the collocation or brotherhood 
of all these laws combined that so conclusively demonstrates Divinity. 
For had any one been too strong or too weak for the others, chaos 
must have followed as surely as though there were no laws at all. 
The weight of the earth is adapted to the sap movements of the 
smallest plant, or it could not grow. An equally accurate adjust- 
ment must prevail among our emotions, or they too would be thrown 
into confusion. If any one were, in its own nature, stronger or 
weaker than it is, the whole moral system would be disarranged, and 
the balance of character would become impossible. The moral chaos 
in the latter case, would be as great as the material chaos in the 
former. 
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of knowledge from the warmth of affection, and regard 
those as the .special children of God who can exhibit 
the most ignorant fervour. 

It is perfectly right to consider the emotions as 
forming a very important element in our religion, but 
it is a grave error to think that they constitute the 
only element. It is not possible for piety to be wholly ' 
emotional. I have just shown that feeling never exists 
alone, but always accompanies thought. That thought 
may be much or little, true or false, but thought of 
some sort there # must be,- or there can be no emotion. 
The action of the head precedes that of the heart* 
We must think before we feel. The question, there- 
fore, is not whether religion shall be wholly emotional 
or not; but, in the first place, whether the emotional in 
religion shall spring from true thought or false? whether 
the object of our love is worthy its smiles; or the cause 
of its hate— deserves its frown ? The Romanist is as 
sincere and earnest in his affection for the Virgin Mary, 
as is the Protestant in his for Christ. If religions are 
to be measured alone by the depth of the feelings pro- 
duced by them in their adherents, that of Protestantism 
will not always stand in the van of the -world's creeds. 
As there is a zeal that is not according to knowledge, 
and a zeal that is according to knowledge, it ought to 
be knowledge first, and zeal afterwards; first truth, 
and then feeling. 

But, in the second place, supposing we have the 
truth as a basis, the next question is, have we enough 
of it to form a broad and steady basis for our emotions? 
Not only ought the fervour to spring from true 
thought, but it ought also to spring from sufficient 
thought, to warrant that particular degree of fervour. 
If the effect be out of proportion to the cause, it will 
be unstable, and liable to disappear at any moment, in 

* Apparent exceptions to this statement may arise in son\e minds. 
I have not space here to examine these in any detail, but it will be 
found that, in. all cases of human affection or antipathy, however 
spontaneous it may seem to be, if the analysis be carried far enough 
back, there will be found a reason, 
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addition to being false in character while it lasts. 
From the false method of sensational appeals to the 
imagination and the affections only, of parting that 
which God had joined together, results that wild 
excitement which, having no adequate foundation, 
soon topples over, and leaves the heart colder than 
before. Or sometimes the result is a bigoted fanaticism, 
which, devoid of reason, can only persecute, but never 
argue. Or it may lead to the dreamland of mysticism, 
when at last both thought and feeling are lost in a 
confused haziness, formless, impalpable^ and destructive. 
Religion, consequently, to be vital and permanent, 
must be that of a sound mind and a warm heart; 
knowing the God we love, and loving the God wq 
know. Filled with this love, we shall be fired with 
resistless emotions, with a genuine and great en- 
thusiasm, that can count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord ; 
that, in the hour of dispute, can tear to shreads all 
shallow sophistries, and in the hour of action bear 
down all before it, in the might of a gallant heart. 
The enthusiasm of a Paul, who feared not scorn or 
death, if only he might preach the cross at Rome. 
The enthusiasm of a Luther, who determined to brave, 
in his Master's cause, the Papal tigers at Worms, 
a though .every tile on the house-top was covered 
with devils." The enthusiasm of the city missionary, 
whose name is never heard, but who is glad to 
spend his days amid squalor, wretchedness, and vice, 
in order to speak of a Saviours love to those who 
know it not. "Keep thy heart with all diligence/' 
speaks the voice of Solomon, and the advice is good. 
But I have not kept it, I cannot keep it ; the guilt of 
the past, and the weakness of the present is too great 
for so great a task. But hush! Another voice is 
speaking: — "My son give me thy heart, and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and give 
you an heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, 
and ye shall keep my judgments, and do them. ,, Amen. 
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" To beg I am ashamed."— Luke xvi. 3. 

What is Shame ? Here was an unjust steward who 
was not ashamed to stamp himself a villain in the eyes 
of his fellow-men; was not ashamed to cheat his 
master, but was ashamed to ask assistance in his need. 
Surely there must be something strange in shame that 
could produce such moral vagaries as these ; that does, 
in fact, to the present hour, produce such vagaries in 
many of us. For, unfortunately, this case of the 
unjust steward is no extraordinary phenomenon 
happening once in a life-time, and filling men's minds 
with wonder. To have based His parable on a moral 
miracle would not have suited Christ's present purpose. 
He drew His illustration from a state of mind that all 
His auditors would understand far too readily. It is a 
sorry commentary on our fallen humanity, that such 
an emotion should so readily and so frequently arise, 
under such circumstances, showing, as it does, how 
deeply that humanity has fallen from its first high 
estate. I, therefore, turn at present from the general 
teaching of this most suggestive parable, that I may 
confine my attention to the analysis of this single 
feeling of shame, because it is one that is frequently 
talked about, frequently felt ; one that plays an im- 
portant part in the direction of our lives ; one that, 
used, must bring us good ; but that, abused, must work 
us harm. I think, then, our time will not be wasted if 
we consider together the origin and the use of shame. 
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I do not purpose saying anything about the nature 
of the feeling in itself, because, having been once felt, 
words of description are unnec'essary ; and if it has not 
been felt, they would be powerless to pourtray it. You 
will understand, therefore, that I am not attempting to 
.analyse the emotion, but only to describe the occasions 
that give birth to it. 

I consider, then, that shame is the emotion 
opposed to vanity — that, as we contrast pride and 
humility, generosity and avarice, so should we contrast 
vanity and shame. Every emotion has its opposite ; 
or, rather, every emotion has two extreme states, 
— to one extreme we give one name, to the other we 
give another name. Fear and hope, for example, are 
not two wholly different feelings ; they are but the two 
extremes of the same. In all fear there is a certain 
amount of hope, in all hope there is contained the 
element of fear. In hope, the desire for something 
swings towards the probability of possession, while in 
fear it swings away from it. Vanity and shame, I, in 
like manner, believe to be the extreme poles of one 
feeling. What that feeling is we shall see presently. 
I am aware that in this I do not express the general 
view on the subject, if there be any general view; but 
I think I express the correct one, for if shame be not 
the opposite of vanity, what is ? 

Vanity, which consequently must first be examined, 
is unquestionably a pleasurable feeling. It exalts its 
possessor, at least in his own belief far above his 
companions, and places him on a pedestal to which 
they can only look in envy. If a sneer should at any 
time curl their lips, it is, of course, the product of their 
ignorance or jealousy, and not of his folly; and who 
can deny the pleasure of feeling themselves thus 
elevated ? The vain man is, or believes himself to be, 
in possession of something valued by others, and if 
they do not themselves possess it, so much the better 
for his vanity. But further, he is as self-laudatory as 
though he had been the sole producer of that he esteems 
so highly, when, perhaps, he had no hand whatever in 
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its production. All begins and ends in self. If hand- 
some, he feels as though he had been the sculptor of 
his own features. If of ancient family, he acts as 
though he were the first of his own ancestors. And in 
this element of vanity lies that which rightly causes it 
to be regarded with so much contempt. 

We may or.may not be ostentatious in our vanity. 
We may parade it offensively on all possible occasions, 
or we may keep the feeling strictly to ourselves, so that 
few would suspect its presence ; but this is another 
and distinct emotion, which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from vanity itself. I therefore now define 
it to be, that feeling of pleasure which arises on the 
real or supposed possession of anything which it is 
conceived will raise its owner in the estimation of his 
fellows, and which feeling always contains top much 
self-laudation. 

Shame is the opposite of all this. It is the feeling 
of pain which arises from the belief that we are being 
lowered in the estimation of our fellows. 

Take any case you choose in which the real emotion 
rises, and you will find that it is accompanied by a 
belief in our personal abasement. This steward would 
have been ashamed to have been seen begging, because 
that would have robbed him, he imagined, of every 
vestige of respectability — would have proclaimed him 
to all beholders as unsuccessful and poor ; and what, 
in his estimation at least, could be more humiliating 
than this ? But by making friends of a few debtors of 
his lord, he saved appearances ; and having chosen 
those who, by accepting his terms, proved themselves 
dishonest also, he suffered no humiliation at their 
hands. 

A professed thief is not ashamed at being tried for 
theft. This is his business, and his companions rather 
respect him for following it; but he is ashamed of 
having been caught, because that is a slur on his 
cleverness; and cleverness in purloining property, while 
avoiding capture, is a quality highly esteemed by his 
confraternity. 
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The fundamental feature, therefore, of shame is 
degradation, real or imaginary, with its consequent 
mental pain. 

Although the actual consciousness of shame may be 
the same in all cases, still, for convenience' sake, it may 
be termed true shame when arising from true degrada- 
tion, and false when arising from that which is only 
apparent or fictitious. 

In the latter case we refer our actions or conditions 
to persons — to our own social clique mostly, and make 
their opinions our measuring line. If they value, we 
are vain ; if they despise, we are ashamed. The ques- 
tion is not asked, " Is this right or wrong ? " but, 
"What will they say?" or "What will they think?" 
Thus many a lady would be ashamed to be seen 
carrying a parcel, who would not be ashamed, by any 
amount of untrue depreciation, to obtain its contents 
at an unfair price. Her coterie do not carry parcels, 
but they do say, It is nought, it is nought; and when 
they go their way they rejoice. For the same reason 
she would be ashamed to enter a ball-room with a 
dress she had worn before, but not be ashamed to work 
to the death the maker of a new one. She would 
blush to be seen in a somewhat unfashionable head- 
dress, but not to leave the head itself innocent of all 
thought and culture — ashamed of a slight breach of 
etiquette at dinner, but not of a murderous hate against 
another guest. Many a man would be ashamed of a 
trading father, who would not be of trading tricks — 
ashamed of an inferior wine at dinner, but not of a 
gambling speculation. Many a cleric, I regret to say, 
would be ashamed of a false quantity in Latin, that 
would not be of doing the work of the Romish Church 
in the guise of an English clergyman — ashamed of a 
false note in the intonation of a versicle, but not of 
turning the whole service into a mockery and mum- 
mery. But why multiply illustrations of that which 
is to be found everywhere in sad profusion ? 

In the former portion of all these cases there is not 
the most shadowy degradation, and therefore should 
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not be the most shadowy shame ; but in- the latter, 
there is real disgrace, and consequently should be real 
shame. Yes ! a hard and unsympathetic heart should 
spring a blush, far more than a cheap attire. An 
empty head shot^ld mantle the brow with crimson, far 
more than a poorly covered one. Dishonest or selfish 
wealth should bow the head in dishonour, when an 
honest poverty may walk erect. Earnestness in the 
cause of Christ, though unlettered, may call itself 
Divine ; while earnestness, however scholarly, in the 
cause of antichrist, should brand itself with a different 
name. 

From all this it will be evident that however pleasant 
it is to be valued, looked up to, or esteemed by 
those around us, we must have some nobler principle, 
some truer source from which to derive our vanity, or 
our shame, than their opinions. They often value 
that which deserves only odium, and prize highly that 
which should be lightly esteemed. Prejudice may 
warp their judgment, or ignorance may make it value- 
less. One social caste may condemn with bitterest scorn, 
that which another may regard with perfect compla- 
cency. We must, consequently, disregard the fluctua- 
ting and capricious element of human feeling, and turn 
to some reliable and stable standard of right and wrong. 

That is but a poor and pigmy soul which makes the 
changing fashions, and baby whims, and" infantile 
caprices of a hollow and selfish society the god before 
which it bows. Surely it is nobler far to make right 
our aim, right our guide, right our end, and to feel no 
shame, though poor — a beggar, and in rags — so long as 
we are in the rightful path of duty. 

True shame is, however, very different from all this 



ing which arises on the consciousness of having done 
that which deserves contempt; the consciousness of 
true personal humiliation, whether others know of it 
or not. 

In this case we refer our actions to principles, and 
not to persons; our one question being, "Is this 




It is the painful feel- 
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right?" "What is the will of God in this matter?" 
And then, having honestly and carefully decided the 
rightness of the action, going forward fearlessly to 
do it. You may stand alone in your decision and your 
deed. All men may differ from you, and call you mis- 
taken, fanatic, or what they choose ; and you may regret 
that such should be your isolation, that they cannot 
harmonise with your views ; but, so long as you are 
true to your own convictions, there cannot be any 
possible reason for shame. 

While you pbey the behests of duty, as you know it, 
and stand uncondemned by your own conscience, you 
stand beyond the power of man to humble you. He 
may hurl you from affluence to poverty ; he may paint 
you in colours of the darkest hue ; he may cause others 
to point at you the finger of scorn, and raise at your 
expense the bitter laugn of mockery ; but all this is 
outside your real self. In it all he may and does 
degrade himself, but to degrade you is a feat beyond 
his possibilities. You are your own severest judge; 
and if you acquit yourself, and your verdict is con- 
firmed by your Lord, it matters little what other 
verdict may be passed on you. It may cause you sorrow 
for your detractors, but it can never cause you shame 
for yourself. 

May we each one be strengthened to cherish the 
feeling, and make it practical in our lives, " I will never 
be ashamed of aught on earth but wrong." 

But having done the wrong, knowingly and volun- 
tarily, then indeed we ought to be ashamed. It matters 
not whether others know it, or whether they know it 
not, the question is, "Do I know it myself?" They 
may praise the act, in ignorance of my motive. So 
much the worse, for my shame will be in proportion to 
their applause, as that very applause will cause me to 
feel all the more keenly my own unworthiness. It will 
keep before me a standard which I ought to have 
attained, but which I feel is far above my actual posi- 
tion ; and thus I am humbled in my own esteem, and 
shamed accordingly. 
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A glorious example of this powerlessness of man to 
spring the flush of shame when no wrong was being 
done, is found in St. Paul at Eome. His task there 
was indeed a trying one. It was to preach before the 
representatives of the classic schools of Greece, before 
the veteran warriors of Rome, before the cultured 
priests of old and venerable religions ; that the salva- 
tion of the world was not to be found in philosophic 
accuracy, not in the march of empire or force of arms, 
not in the multiplied observances of a gorgeous ritual, 
but in the surrender of the whole soul to a Jew who 
had been crucified in Jerusalem as a malefactor, and 
that, too, by the Roman power ! Can we not easily 
imagine the contemptuous sneer of the polished Epicu- 
rean, or the stern Stoic, as they were told of the poor 
Nazarene ; the laughing ridicule of the old soldier, as 
he heard of an obscure Israelite having claimed for 
Him a throne above that of the Caesars; the open 
hate of the stately priest, as he found this Jesus being 
raised to a place of sole worship, before which all the 
gods of Rome's Pantheon must fall — gods whose High 
Priest was also Emperor? But all this mattered not to 
Paul : he was not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for 
he knew what they did not — that it, and it alone, was 
the power of God unto salvation. The consciousness 
that he was an Ambassador of the King of Kings, that 
he was doing the noblest work a man can do on earth, 
that his Master was ever with him, enabled him to 
brave all the hate and odium that could be heaped on 
his devoted head, if only he might preach Christ, and 
Him crucified. 

How heartily would he have joined in the opening 
verses of one of our popular hymns — 

Jesus, and shall it ever be, 
A mortal man asham'd of Thee ? 
Asham'd of Thee, whom angels praise, 
Whose glories shine through endless days? 

Asham'd of Jesus, that dear Friend 
On whom my hopes of heaven depend! 
No ; when I blush, be this my shame — 
That I no more revere His name. 
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But how would he have been amazed by the senti- 
ment of the next : — 

Asham'd of Jesus ! — Yes, I may, 
When I've no guilt to wash away — 
No tear to wipe, no goo£ to crave, 
No fears to quell, no soul to save. 

What ! Ashamed of Jesus when we have nothing more 
to get from Him ? Ashamed of Him under any cir- 
cumstances ? Ah no ! not so Paul, nor even the writer 
of the hymn. He was far too good a man for that; 
only we ought to consider what words mean before we 
sing them. 

By basing our conduct on principles, and not on 
persons, we are rendered independent of all opinions 
where principles are concerned. I do not say it is 
well or wise to disregard opinions, and care nothing 
for them. We are right in valuing those of true and 
holy men. But why? Not because they are the 
opinions of men, but because the truth and holiness of 
tnese particular men render their opinions valuable and 
encouraging to me, showing me that men whom I 
respect are travelling in my path, and confirming my 
confidence in the standard I have chosen. But where 
important principles are not involved, we are to defer, 
and that considerably, to the views of others, for none 
of us liveth to himself; and so we are not to put a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in our brother's 
way, nor to let our good be evil spoken of. No man, 
as we have seen, was firmer than Paul, but it was Paul 
who said, " If meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend/' All I now affirm is, that so long as 
we obey the dictates of conscience, we can have no true 
shame. 

It is thus seen to be what is termed an arrestwe 
emotion, because it tends to hold back from the doing 
of that which would cause the pain, as it punishes by 
the pain the humiliating act. It is, consequently, a 
most powerful agent for good or evil, as its nature is 
true or false. 
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When false, it engenders a slavery of the worst and 
lowest type. Its victim fears almost to breathe, lest be 
should be sneered at. He may have many good im- 
pulses, but he dared not shew them lest he should be 
called fanatic or enthusiast. And the term "saint," 
applied in ridicule, would shame him from church for 
the remainder of his days. No slave ever quailed 
beneath' the lash as he does beneath the opinions of 
society. In constant fear, he ever wonders what is 
being said or thought; and if "they say" he has 
blundered, that worst of furies, shame, flings him into 
torture, and the emotion which was given as a blessing 
becomes to him a curse. The most miserable of men 
is he who can be shamed by others than himself. Stay, 
there is another more miserable still — he who cannot 
be shamed at all by any one. That poor man is indeed 
wholly lost who is lost to the sense of shame. Lost, 
that is, for a time — eternally lost to it he cannot be ; 
he will wake to it one day, when, with many another 
who felt it perhaps but seldom here, he will " awake 
to shame and everlasting contempt.' , 

From such an awakening as that may the good Lord 
deliver us! 

When, however, the shame is true, its influence is as 
powerful for good, arresting the action that would 
punish the doer of it so severely. Many may thus 
say: — 

" 1 can bear scorpions' stings, tread fields of lire, 
In frozen gulfs of cold eternal lie; 
Be toss'd aloft through tracts of endless void, 
But cannot live in shame." 

The dread, therefore, of this unbearable condition 
frequently arrests the step, and prevents us entering 
where shame would meet us face to face, and claim 
companionship with us for many a year, if not for ever. 

Here, then, is another aid to virtue and hindrance 
to vice ; another spur to right and bridle to wrong, for 
which we ought to be very thankful. We need them 
all, and need still more, the Giver's grace to use them 
rightly; to employ them in the furtherance of our 
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upward, and not our downward course. As our 
sweetest joys from pain have sprung, as our darkest 
vices are fallen virtues, so our shame may turn from 
angel into devil, nay, must do so if we sever it from 
its Great Creator. 

But how are we to know assuredly when we are 
bowing it to His will, and when we are making it sub- 
servient to our own ? Only one way, bring it to the 
Law and the Testimony ; to the only standard tried and 
sure, the only real standard we possess, of what we 
ought, and what we ought not to do— the only voice 
that can tell us authoritatively when shame should be 
felt, and when it would be a shame to feel it. From 
no other source can we procure a code of morals at 
once simple, true, and permanent. The unjust steward 
of our text took the standard of policy, and was not 
ashamed when he ought to have been, and would have 
been ashamed when he need not have been. Had he 
adopted the higher standard, and adhered to it, "Thou 
shaft not steal," he would have remained an honest 
man; been saved the degradation that must have made 
him miserable, and would not have been ashamed at 
any time. 

As, then, it is of far more importance that we should 
deserve respect, than that we should gain it ; that we 
may deserve it, let us keep our actions beneath the eye 
of the Law-giver, and if He approve them, it matters 
little who else may disapprove, we shall never blush 
for them, at least before the face of man. But if He 
approve them not, we should bow our heads in shame, 
though all men joined to sing our praise. 

When I say " approved by Him," I do not mean that 
any thing we can do can merit in itself His approval, 
or meet His holy eye. I know full well that even when 
presenting our holiest prayers, we should be covered 
with shame and confusion of face, for even they are 
not what they might and ought to be, — tainted always 
more or less deeply with coldness, selfishness, sin. 
That our cry ought ever to be, " Unclean, unclean," 
Nay, if we thought only of ourselves and our actions, 
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we would be so ashamed of their miserable character 
that we never dared to go into the presence of God at 
all. I only mean that we are in these things trying to 
do what He would have us do, however feebly or 
imperfectly that may be, and that we pray for pardon 
as well as blessing. 

Shame! Who can help feeling it continuously as 
we think of what our lives and attainments are, and 
what they might have been? How much time wasted 
in idleness, or useless action, even if not worse than 
wasted in sinful deeds? How many opportunites 
allowed to pass without yielding us the fruit they 
. carried in their hands ? How numberless our sins of 
omission, how dark our sins of commission? When 
we see many with far fewer means of progress at their 
• disposal than we have, away in advance of us, intellec- 
tually ; having battled for, and gained a high position 
where we have none ; learned, where we are ignorant, 
what shame ought to be ours? Still more, when we see 
many who have distanced us in spiritual growth, who 
have risen into a much holier atmosphere than we have, 
who, nevertheless, have had to contend with greater 
difficulties of disposition, of occupation, of surround- 
ings, how deep and self-accusing ought to be our 
shame ? This is not satisfactory, and to rest satisfied 
thus would be the most shameful act of all, for it would 
show a determination to despise the very means given 
to urge us on — to grow callous to the pain that was 
sent to rouse us from our lethargy, and to persevere in 
our mental or spiritual dwarfing, if not actual suicide. 
While the shame lasts, so must the pain, but it cannot 
be our aim to keep pain ever gnawing within us. We 
do not give up the wrong. Is it then our aim to stifle 
shame, and the pain along with it ? What an aim for 
a soul made in the image of God ! This, however, we 
cannot believe of any one. Rather let us endeavour 
to lessen our shame by lessening its cause : that is, by 
using every effort of our own fearlessly to search out 
the true, nobly to act out the right, be the results on 
earth what they may; praying all the while to the 
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Spirit of God to strengthen us in our exertions, to 
deepen our resolutions, to guide us in our perplexities, 
to lead us triumphantly forward in the battle of life ; 
praying to Him so to increase our faith and confirm 
our love, that, with the Apostle, we may never be 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ or of His cross, but 
only of our own coldness and ingratitude. In a word, 
that we may so abide in Him now, that notwithstand- 
ing the memory of all that caused us shame on earth, 
we may, as pardoned sinners, have confidence when He 
shall appear, and not be then ashamed before Him at 
Hi a coming. 

" Cheer up, then, silent soul, 
Press blithly on; 
Watch not the clouds, nor shiver in the showers; 
Heed not the shadows, neither count the hours, 
Till heaven be won. 

" Work, and deny thyself; 

Take up thy cross; 
Follow the Master, wheresoe'er He leads- 
Be a disciple, not in words but deeds: 
Shrink not from loss. 

" Count well, count well the cost, 
Nor grudge to pay : 
Be it reproach, or toil, or pain, or strife, 
Be it the loss of all — gold, fame, and life, 
The end is day!" 
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"Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth." — Job v. 17. 

We have all seen that small philosophical toy called 
an orrery, by which the motions of the planets are 
represented on a very small scale. Still those little 
bails do bear a determinable relation to the great worlds 
they illustrate. And if we confined our attention to 
that mechanical contrivance, we might in time imagine 
we had grasped some conception of the structure and 
movements of the solar system. But when we lift our 
eyes from that little thing on the table before us, to the 
giant globes whose orbits are measured in millions of 
miles, we at once see how puny must have been our 
previous thoughts. 

So is it in these human lives of ours. There are some 
whose brightest joys, and whose deepest sorrows, are but 
little things after all, dwelling not very far apart ; not 
brightening much or darkening much the lives where 
they are found: gardenesque existences whose highest 
cliffs are ornamental rockeries, and whose ravines are 
the beds of running brooks. Yet these moral orreries 
will speak of happiness and misery, joy and sorrow, as 
though they had grasped in all their fulness the great 
emotions, and knew what they were talking about. 
But, then, there are other and nobler lives, where the 
sun of gladness has shone with more than tropic 
splendour, or where the volcanic fires of anguish have 
flung their boiling, scorching, lava over all that was bright 
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est and fairest, and upheaved, with one mighty effort, the ' 
swelling plain where flowers were found, into the 
rugged, cloud-piercing hill, where scarce a moss could 
grow. As is the toy to those wondrous spheres that 
fly for ever round the still more wondrous sun, so are 
those men to these. Let not all, then, speak of happiness 
and misery, as though the words were to them more 
than almost empty sounds. 

But even in their shallower aspect they are muck 
misunderstood. We see a man contented with his 
position and his income, prospering in his undertakings, 
satisfied with himself ana all around him ; a smile ever 
flitting over his features ; and we say, " What a happy 
man!" And yet in reality he may be unutterably 
miserable. Tell him so, and he will contradict you, 
saying, " It cannot be, I am perfectly happy, having no 
want, no care, no sorrow." No matter — he may have 
neither want, nor care, nor sorrow, and yet be a 
miserable man. 

Another may be seen battling with hostile circum- 
stances, which prove themselves all too strong for him. 
He is sad, and care ploughs her furrows on his brow; 
a smile but seldom plays around his mouth ; when he 
speaks, every word may be toned by woe. We listen, 
and look, and with true-hearted sympathy, if not with 
pity, we call him miserable. But that man, 'spite of all 
you see, may be divinely happy. Ah! believe me, 
happiness and misery require different measurements 
from those usually applied. 

There are comparatively few happy ones on this 
earth of ours. To be so, is to have attained the highest 
pinnacle possible to man; to have won the noblest 
crown that ever fired human ambition, or kindled 
human hopes. 

But what is Happiness? The word is derived from 
hap, whence happens, &c. It may signify a happening 
of any kind, good or bad. Luck and hap stand to each 
other in the relation of cause and effect. When the 
happenings are good, and the man has not done any- 
thing to produce them, he was called lucky ; but when 
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they were the results of his own effort, he was called 
successful. Hap, however, like many other words, has 
been warped from its true significance made one-sided, 
so as to mean in the word happy, joyous haps alone. 
But this is a great mistake, and results from the natural, 
but foolish habit of dwelling too much on one aspect of 
thought or action, and giving to that, the name applicable 
equally to all aspects. 

A sad instance of this warping is seen in the word 
retaliation, which means the rendering as much as we 
have received ; but as we much more frequently render 
back injuries than benefits, the word has come to possess 
a bad meaning only, so that were we now to speak of 
a man retaliating kindnesses, not every one would under- 
stand us. 

Happiness, therefore, practically means the preparation 
for all haps, of whatever sort they may be. The truly 
happy man, consequently, is not he of phlegmatic dis- 
position, who is too passionless to feel deeply concerning 
anything in life ; nor he of meek submission, who is con- 
tented with whatever may cross his path, and calls it best ; 
not the man of wild fanaticism, who would distort the 
whole of life, calling bitter sweet, and sweet bitter. 
No, the happy man is he of deep and earnest thought, 
who, with judicial calmness, can weigh all events, and 
estimate their value to himself; who, when loss may 
come, does not, in a spirit of false bravado, call it nothing, 
but rightly feels its greatness ; who, when sickness lays 
him on a bed of inactivity, can feel, and that acutely, 
how much he is being hindered in his course, and 
thrown back in the struggle for existence ; who, when 
death has robbed him of a friend, will feel the desolation, 
and bow his head in long-continued, though in secret 
woe; who can duly estimate his own character in its 
weakness and its strength ; can honestly probe his own 
purposes in life, and fairly test their moral worth. Who 
is so closely in contact with his Lord that he can 
accurately grasp the comparative value of time and of 
eternity, and make them both his servants. The man so 
prepared, by meditation, by action, and by prayer, that 
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ho can force every hap or event of life to leave him a 
higher man than it found him. It may come as a fiend, 
tempting to evil, but he will compel it to remain and 
minister to him as an angel of light. No devil ever 
yet came to man that was not, much against his will, 
constrained to carry with him in one hand a blessing ; 
this the happy man wrenches from him, cost what it 
may, and keeps as his prize for ever. Surely, then, it 
is the highest pinnacle a man can reach, to be able to 
stand calmly, but boldly, waiting the events of the years, 
feeling himself master of them all, and knowing that, 
though he may have to struggle hard, to battle as for 
very life, he will in the end prove conqueror, and be left 
by them in a fuller manhood, more corrected of his 
errors and sins, strengthened in his purposes, purified in 
his motives, and nearer to his God. 

He has a kingdom to conquer, an everlasting and 
priceless kingdom, that of his own soul; and it matters 
comparatively little to him whether he be corrected — that 
is, aided in the task, by prosperity or adversity — so that he 
be corrected by God, then all is well. He may and will 
have sorrow, so deep that it would ruin other men, but 
beneath the billow there will run an undisturbed current 
of deeper gladness, that the great work is being furthered. 

This is not strange, for is it not so in earthly ambition? 
The struggler upward, when he encounters difficulties 
and suffering, be they never so great, will glory in 
them, if only they aid him, however slightly, onwards 
towards the goal for which he strives. And shall the 
former ambition be less earnest in its struggles, or more 
selfish in its means, than the latter? Sorrow, though it 
may wear an iron crown, if it come to a king, comes 
a King, doing a kingly deed; its visit, therefore, if a 
needed one, will be ever welcome, though the blood may 
start within its gauntlet grip. 

The man, therefore, who is prepared to meet, and 
master, all crosses is the only man who can say, 11 AU 
things work together for my good." All are within 
the control of a Power that can compel them to do His 
will; all are within the compass of a goodness that will 
compel them to be my correctors. 
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u All things" I know it sounds scarcely credible. All 
events of an infinitely varied life, that seem to be in them- 
selves opposed, unconnected, mutually destructive, to be 
welded into a brotherhood of holy servitude. All men, 
be their characters bright as seraph, or dark as fiend, 
bound by a cord they cannot break, to work together for 
his advantage. All temptations, too, when about to strike 
a stroke that would terribly mar the image God had made, 
feel their hand held in a stronger hand still ; and are 
forced, however much they may strain to prevent it, to 
strike a stroke that shall somewhat restore the image, 
marred too much already. Nay, his very sins will be 
made to correct his sinfulness, teaching him for the future 
more humility and dependence on his God; causing him 
to feel more acutely his need of a loving Saviour, and 
generating greater love through the greatness of the 
guilt which has been so freely pardoned. 

All the hopes of the physical world are his, for not a 
flower can by its beauty arrest his delighted eye, but 
his soul breathes after in a purer air. Not a star can be 
seen sparkling in the dark sky of night, without causing 
his spirit to gleam with a holier lustre than before. 

• H » looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature, and, tho' poor perhaps compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His t' enjoy 
With a propriety that none cau feel. 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, ' My Father made them all ! ' 
Are they not his by a peculiar right, 
And by an emphasis of int'rest bis 
Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 
That plann'd, and built, and still upholds a world 
So clothed with beauty for rebellious man?" 

All haps of life are his. If his industry and his 
earnestness in business are crowned v ith success, he has 
been too much with God to be elated unduly with any 
amount of earthly prosperity; so much with God that 
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this golden chisel cuts into greater prominence than 
before the consciousness of his responsibility as a steward 
of the gifts that are not his own. But if, on the other 
hand, misfortune and calamity render of no avail his 
early rising and late taking of rest, he has been too 
much with God to be darkened into despondency or 
despair, by the shade of a passing cloud, when he knows 
that all the while the cloudless light of an infinite love 
is shining fully on his way. There, however, may 
have been some fondness for ostentation, luxury, or social 
position, lurking in the character, almost unknown to 
the man himself; but now when their props are knocked 
away, he realizes for the first time the fact ; and so the 
commercial catastrophe that would have vitiated, har- 
dened, or depressed another, corrects him, and causes 
him to sing from a grateful heart, "The Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord." Who has 
borne more hardships, imprisonments, stripes, anxieties 
than St. Paul, yet what a happy man! In him they 
found their master. What a noble, brave, unconquer- 
able spirit breathes in these words, u We are troubled 
on every side, yet not distressed ; we are perplexed, but 
not in despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, 
but not destroyed; always bearing about in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our body." 

" Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth." 
Not only are the happenings of life his, but those of 
death as well. Let it come when it may, in what form 
it will, all is well. If it creep upon him with snail's 

Eace through a lingering illness, he will reap a glorious 
arvest from his hours of solitude, even though they be 
hours of suffering. If it come unannounced, as in the crash 
of the accident, he will hurry all the sooner into the 
arms of his Saviour. How beautifully is this shown in 
a touching scene from the annals of persecution, which I 
make no apology for introducing here : — 

Blanche, What was your doom, my father ? In thine arms 
I lay unconsciously through that dread hour. 
Tell me the sentence ! Could our judges look, 
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Without relenting, on thy silvery hair ? 

Was there not mercy, father ? Will they not 

Restore us to our home ? 
D*Aubign4. Yes, my poor child ! 

They send us home. 
Blanche. Oh ! shall we gaze again 

On the bright Loire ? But how is this T 

Father 1 thy glance is clouded — on thy brow 

There sits no joy ! 
D'Aubignt. Upon my brow, dear girl ! 

There sits, I trust, such deep and solemn peace 

As may befit the Christian who receives, 

And recognises in submissive awe, 

The summons of his God. 
Blanche. Thou dost not mean — 

No, no ! it cannot be ! Didst thou not say, 

They sent us home ? 
D y Aubign6. Where is the spirit's home ? 

Oh ! most of all, in these dark, evil days, 

Where should it be — but in that world serene, 

Beyond the sword's reach, and the tempest's power ; 

Where, but in heaven ? 

We must die. 

We must look up to God, and calmly die. 

Blanche. M y father ! lay thy hand 

On thy poor Blanche's head, and once again 
Bless her with thy deep voice of tenderness — 
Thus breathing saintly courage through her soul, 
Ere we are called. 

D*Aubigne'. Meek child of God ! 

I bless thee— He will bless thee ! In His love 
He calls thee now from this rude, stormy world, 
To thy Redeemer's breast ! And thou wilt die 
As thou hast lived— my duteous, holy Blanche ! 
In trusting, serene submissiveness, 
Humble, yet full of heaven. 

Blanche. Now is there strength 

Infused through all my spirit. I can rise 
And say, " Thy will be done ! " 

" The noble army of martyrs praise thee." 

It may, however, be here urged that other than 
Christian men can possess this power — undoubtedly the 
greatest we can have of bending the circumstances and 
surroundings of our lives to do us good — that any one 
may, by mastering the laws of human nature and of 
society, by strengthening the power of will, and adher- 
ing to the determined purpose, achieve this mighty 
sovereignty. Beyond all controversy much may be done 
in this direction; we may in a large degree free ourselves 
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from the fetters that bind others fast, and float when 
others sink. We can, assuredly, do much to cultivate 
that personality that will govern most things to its own 
uses. A Demosthenes, so far from being daunted by a 
physical impediment in his speech, made it the base of a 
most triumphant success. A Prime Minister of England 
compelled his first Parliamentary defeat, to be the first 
stepping-stone to final victory. 

I might, however, reply that all this energy of purpose 
is God's work, though if be not what is known as Chris- 
tian work. Every good thing is from above. And surely 
right effort, for a right purpose, is a good thing. Would 
that there were more of it ! But still, that personal, 
determined resolution, important though it be, is but 
partial in its efficacy, and extends not over the entire 
character. One may be well prepared to meet and 
master the mental, physical, and pecuniary fluctuations 
of life, who may yet be powerless as a child in the grasp 
of other incidents lying beyond their boundaries. Should 
remorse for sin seize him in its iron hand, how will any 
amount of energy aid him in his agony ? He may decide 
wisely for the future. So far well. But what within 
himself can hush the accusing spirits of the past? And 
when the last great enemy comes to lay him low, what 
power of will can change it into a friend, cin enable him 
to say, " O death, where is thy sting?" can enable 
him to face eternity ? Ah, no ! there are haps in life 
and death that no amount of moral resolution, no tenacity 
of purpose, can ever prepare a man to encounter with 
success. Christ and His Holy Spirit can alone make us 
happy in all elements of our being, can alone quell the 
benumbing horror of guilt; from pardoned sin bring 
forth grateful love; and from the afflictions of time 
quarry an exceeding and eternal weight of glory. The 
Christian alone can say, a All things are mine, not only 
things present, but alco things to come ; not only the 
world, but the world's Creator. ,, The Christian alone can 
say, c< In all these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us." The Christian alone, 
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therefore, is, in all circumstances and in all times, the 
completely happy man. 

And yet there are some who sneer at religion, call it 
puerile, fit only for the feminine, but to be banished from 
the society of the masculine, and the cultured. What on 
earth, I ask, is nobler than a truly religious man ? Is it 
nobler to amass a heap of wealth, and perhaps be at the 
same time a living corse in a golden sepulchre ? Is it 
nobler to lead embattled hosts, against tremendous odds, 
to conquest ? No, for the valour may have been but an 
animal instinct,and the skill only of the head, while within 
the heart may have been hosts of fees, every one a degra- 
dation, every one unconquered. Is it nobler to search the 
secrets of nature, and unfold new volumes of her mysteries 
to the wondering eye ? No, for that very naturalist may 
be in utter ignorance of the mysteries of his own nature, 
a stranger to the universe of his own soul, a far grander 
universe than that of matter can ever be. All that is 
right in these achievements is the Christian's special 
property, but all that is wrong or defective, he must 
stand aloof from. 

As the intellectual is nobler than the material, and as 
the moral is nobler than the intellectual, he is the 
noblest man who is king of the noblest empire ; and that 
is the noblest work which places him on its throne. In all 
God's world, therefore, there is nothing grander than, 
in the sense which I have explained, to be a happy man. 

Happiness and pleasure are, however, very frequently 
used as though they were synonymous terms, when in 
truth they are nothing of the kind. All happy men 
must be men of pleasure, but all men of pleasure are not 
necessarily happy men. He who lives to please himself 
alone, may succeed after a sort, and be rightly called a 
<4 man of pleasure." His pleasures may be selfish, de- 
graded, vicious ; no matter, they are all the pleasures he 
cares for, and so be is satisfied ; at least partially so, for 
there is ever a want, a shortcoming of full fruition, that 
may be but lightly felt ; still it is felt, and so far makes 
the pleasure incomplete. But is he a happy man? He 
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prepared for any hap ! No, he is only prepared for one, 
and that one is the continuation of his pleasure. Cut 
that short, and see of what sort his happiness is. He may 
in reality be the most miserable of men. For surely 
there is no misery greater than to be the slave of our 
surroundings, while we believe ourselves their master; 
to be forced to close our thoughts against the realities 
of the future ; to compel ourselves to forget the transitory 
character of our pleasures, that we may in any degree 
enjoy the present moment. He may be a man of 
pleasure, such as it is, but he is a miserable man for 
all that. 

But the Christian is also a man of pleasure, fuller, 
truer, deeper than the other ; he also lives to please, not 
himself however, but his God. While he can do that all 
is well, and he can do it while he loves, and he can love 
while he lives. Here is a pleasure that has no fear of 
consequences, temporal or eternal — a pleasure that can 
look with steady gaze into all possibilities of the future. 
But not only does he live to please God, he is also 
pleased with whatever God may send him. Whatever 
God's will is, that is his pleasure, and as all his life is in 
his Father's guidance, all is well-pleasing to him; so 
that what would cause deepest sorrow to others, does 
not mar his joy ; for he * can take pleasure in infirmities, 
in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses 
for Christ's sake.' He is, therefore, in so far as be is 
faithful to his God, a man of continuous and unending 
pleasures ; and he is, as we have seen, a happy man as 
well. Happiness and pleasure are consequently synony- 
mous in the Christian life, and in that alone. 

" Happy is the man whom God correcteth." How 
that one sentence revolutionizes the world's estimate of 
the happy and the miserable ones; for by different 
standards than this do we, for the most part, estimate 
these two conditions. That Roman Emperor has re- 
turned from the pastimes of the amphitheatre to the 
boundless luxury and voluptuous enjoyments of his 
palace, where countless slaves, submissive senators, and 
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fawning courtiers, are ready, one and all, to obey his 
slightest nod, and crouch like cur-dogs in the dust to 
deprecate his anger. He has left behind him those few 
miserable Christians who were torn by lion and by tiger 
for his enjoyment, left them behind in the blood-saturated 
arena, lying in their agony till they die. 

Miserable Christians, did I say ? Nay ! it is he who 
is miserable amid all his wealth and state, for he is 
wallowing in the hell of all corruptions ; but they spend 
not their night alone, though man has left them to their 
sufferings, for there are ministering angels hovering con- 
tinuously above them, looking down with loving eyes, and 
waiting for their spirits to be freed that they may herald 
them to the presence of their Lord, there to receive the 
crown of glory that fades not away. 

Monarch and martyr, you both have learned since 
then who alone is happy ! 

Or look yet again at yonder richly apparelled 
epicurean, as he sits amid his guests distributing his 
sumptuous repast, not a wish ungratified — but the wish 
that these things would not pall upon him, or that some 
one could invent for him a new luxury, or give freshness 
to pleasures that long since have become stale. At 
his gate there lies a beggar full of sores, hungry for the 
crumbs he will not get, his only friends the dogs, who are 
often true when men are false. Where here is the happy 
one? Not at the festive board, for that somehow has 
not prepared him to meet the hour of his death, to escape 
being tormented in that flame, without so much as a 
drop of water to cool his tongue. No, he is there at the 
gate, weaned by his sorrows, trials, hardships, from 
earth, anxious to be away from it all, and at home 
resting; well prepared to be carried into Abraham's 
bosom of peace and love. Miserable voluptuary, and 
happy child of poverty ! 

Look yet again at that multitude, which no man can 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, standing before the throne, and before the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
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hands ; and crying with a loud voice, saying, 4< Salvation 
to onr God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb." Who are these, and whence came they ? Surely 
these must be the giant intellects, the brilliant orators, 
the thrilling prophets of the kingdom of heaven. No, 
these are they which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. Therefore they are before the 
throne of God, and serve Him day and night in His 
temple. 

Write beneath the picture, " Happy is the man whom 
God correcteth." 
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44 This know also, that in the last days, perilous times shall come. For 
men shall be lovers of their own selves."— 2 Timothy iii. 1, 2. 

The last days must be of great duration, for it is long 
since such characters as those described to Timothy have 
appeared amongst us. It would be the reverse of diffi- 
cult to find many at the present day who dearly love 
themselves, in the sense indicated by St. Paul; covetous- 
ness is not wholly unknown ; and boasters are some- 
times encountered, without any wondering bewilderment 
at the strange phenomenon; while the comparative 
salaries of opera singers and of pastors, demonstrate that 
lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God, must exist 
somewhere in our midst. But all this is not love of self 
in the true sense of the term ; that is, it is not self-love 
at all. There is no peril in loving self, but there is great 
peril in the opposite. It must be a right thing to love 
that which God has created, and formed in His own 
image. Does not Christ Himself recognise its Tightness, 
in fact, assume self-love as the standard by which we 
are to measure all other human love, when He said^ 
''Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself"? St. Paul 
was of the same mind when he wrote, u No man ever yet 
hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it." 
Undoubtedly it is so. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that self-love 
is in itself, as such, neither right nor wrong, virtuous nor 
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vicious, being a fundamental instinct, common to all men, 
an element in the very nature of man, given him by his 
Creator. Every man must, consequently, love himself; 
it may be wisely, it may be unwisely, but self-love of 
some sort is there. No sane man would ever try to hate 
himself, and could not succeed even if he tried ; he may 
hate his acts, but not himself. " No man ever yet hated 
his own flesh ; but nourisheth and clierisheth it" 

This inherent affection for ourselves is, therefore, the 
unformed, plastic element which is to be moulded by the 
hand of reason into a palatial home for truth and honour, 
or degraded by the hand of folly into a hovel iu which 
dishonour and corruption may herd together. 

Self-love is usually sa d to be of two kinds, the real and 
the spurious ; but, in fact, self-love is only of one kind, 
for the spurious is not self-love at all, but may be more 
correctly called self-hate ; not, 1 grant, in its origin, but 
most certainly in its results. 

Self-love, consequently, asks of God what will be 
permanently best for it, and most conlucive to its 
highest interests. The true self-lover will avoid every 
act and thought that would do him hurt, or work him 
evil in present or in coming time ; will cherish every 
emotion, every mental state, that may prove itself his 
friend, and do its part in laying the foundation of his 
future welfare. He will love himself so well that he will 
consider all nature as subservient to his interests. Every 
flower of the field, every bird of the air, everything 
bright and beautiful, he will appropriate to himself, and 
compel to increase the luxuries of mind and spirit. All 
of nature will be to him wholly valueless from which he 
cannot extract some wealth. The world of man will be 
also regarded as a storehouse where he may obtain rich 
supplies to strengthen him in his onward career. The 
Bible itself he will study, that Le may the more effectually 
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build up himself in truth and holiness. He will be 
thankful for every opportunity of sympathy, benevolence, 1 
self-sacrifice, not only because he is thus enabled to assist 
others in their struggles, but also because it makes him 
all the liker to his God. 

Yonder J oseph, who dared all consequences rather than 
sin against his God, was a lover of self. So was yonder 
Daniel, who braved the den of lions rather than exchange 
the worship of Divinity for that of monarchy. So were 
all those noble martyrs, who went to the tortures of the 
Inquisition, and the fires of Smithfield, but would not 
face the greater miseries of an accusing conscience. So 
are all men who prefer penury to wealth, if the price 
paid for wealth be a corrupted conscience ; all who pre- 
fer the permanent to the transitory, who care more for 
themselves than for their surroundings, for their being 
than for their having ; all who are willing to pluck out 
a right eye, or cut off a right hand, rather than preserve 
these, and lose themselves wholly and for ever. A true 
lover of self is a grand, a noble character; he neglects no 
prayer, he spares no cost, he grudges no effort, if he only 
can, by the assistance of God, raise himself on to the 
highest elevation of an honest manliness. Why, so far 
from the times being perilous, when men shall be lovers 
of themselves, 1 should call them the safest possible, for 
he who hurts another hurts himself still more : the thief 
robs himself of more than he has stolen ; the murderer 
slays himself with a deadlier stab than that inflicted on his 
victim. Even, therefore, if no higher motive interposed, 
regard for self would hush the word, or stay the deed 
whose action would rebound with tenfold energy against 
its author ; and so self-love would, if perfect, keep all 
men safe. 

Nay, more, it would not only be a preservative from 
danger, it would be an active agent in promoting the 
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welfare of others. What is nobler in our nature than 
brotherly love ? But this emotion can be indulged only 
as we put forth our energies to do our brother good. 
We cannot, therefore, thus love ourselves without loving 
our brother also. 

" Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace, 
His country next, and next the human race ; 
Wide, and more wide, th' overflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind ; 
Earth swells around, with boundless bounty blest, 
And heaven has stamp' d its image on his breast." 

We thus see how carefully we ought to distinguish 
between the two applications of the word. We far too 
commonly call those lovers of themselves who are in 
truth their own bitterest foes. That vapid butterfly 
who passes from youth to age, dressing, dining, dancing, 
the murderer of his years — is he a lover of himself? The 
utter beggary of mind and heart too truly answers — no. 
Is that young man who is ruining his health, blighting 
his prospects, dwarfing his intellect, imperilling his soul, 
a lover of himself? The sigh that comes from the 
heart of sorrowing friends, breathes a melancholy — no. 
Is that trader who cheats his customer of a thousand 
pounds, or of a penny, when he thinks he can do it 
safely, a lover of himself? The contempt of all honest 
men sneers a scornful — no. Is that gambler, that 
drunkard, that votary of pleasure, a lover of himself? 
Himself will, in his calmer moments, be the first to 
answer — no. We may not apply the term to any man 
who will voluntarily do anything that can lower his 
character, corrupt his manhood, orendanger his eternity, — 
any more than we can apply it to him who would poison 
himself with arsenic for the momentary sweetness of the 
taste, or who would send a bullet through his heart for 
the short-lived excitement of the act. 

But it may be asked, how does this accord with the 
text? Those are there called " lovers of their own selves" 
who are, " covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers," and 
who are guilty of that miserable catalogue of sins which 
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i8 found in the following verses. The reply is that when 
the present translation was made, there was no English 
word exactly corresponding with the Greek word folXavrot) 
used by St. Paul, and, consequently, it was translated by 
the phrase, " lovers of their own selves."* 

The word selfish, which is the nearest approximation 
to its meaning, did not at that time exist. The apostle, 
therefore, was predicting the increase of selfishness, if 
that were possible, warning against its danger, and also 
giving some of its more pronounced results. 

Selfishness and self-love, though differing widely as 
the poles, are often mistaken for each other, because, in 
some points they seem to resemble each other. Selfish- 
ness bears the same relation to self-love that glass does to 
the diamond ; it is like it, and may, by the careless 
observer, be taken for it, but it is far different from the 
real gem. The selfish man appears to be essentially a 
lover of himself, but the appearance is delusive, for he is 
actually, steadily, and persistently lowering and debasing 
all that is best and noblest in man. He is even sucking 
in a poison that vitiates his blood, and clogs its flow, till 
it finally stagnates in clotted putrescence. This is 
assuredly no friendly act toward self, and that this is 
the issue of selfishness will appear manifest when we 
contrast it with self-love. 

Self-love is like the rippling circle that undulates out- 
wards from a centre, expanding as it goes ; its motion 
is from a point out into the space beyond. Selfishness 
is like the whirlpool, sucking all into its insatiable, 
hungry, and dark abyss ; the motion is ever in, still in 
towards the central self. Self-love is like the sun, keep- 
ing itself ever bright an'd beautiful, sending out vivifying 
rays on all sides. Selfishness is like the black, lustreless 
surface that drinks them all in, absorbs them all, gives 

* Archbishop Trench in his 4 * Synonyms of the New Testament," illus- 
trated the distinction between the word aidddys, used in Titus i. 7. 
(self-willed), and in 2 Pet. ii. 10., and <f>t\avros, the word used in the 
text. The former corresponds most nearly to the supercilious or self- 
sufficient man. "He is one so far over-valuing any determination at 
which he has himself once arrived, that he will not be removed from it." 
But the latter word ( philaiUosJ is almost, though not exactly synonymous 
with our present word selfish. 
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never a one back again, yet remains black as ever. 
Self-love gets that it may give, it drinks in the light of 
beauty, truth, and godliness from every source, that 
having become beautiful, true and holy, it may pass its 
riches on to others ; like the coloured petal of the flower, 
it reflects in many a varied hue the glory that has 
fallen upon itself. It always has a regard to the claims 
and wants of others, loving itself, it in this, as we have 
seen, loves its neighbour also. Selfishness, on the other 
hand, if it give, gives that it ma} r get in return ; all 
points from the neighbour to the self and centres there. 
It regards alone its own pleasure, ease, and comfort, 
wholly regar dless whether it trespasses or not, on the 
pleasures and needs of others. It looks not beyond the 
circumference of its own being, if all within that be as it 
desires, it cares not for the condition of all without. Its 
own wishes, its own wants, its own participations and 
enjoyments are its primary, if not its sole, consideration. 
No doubt it sometimes happens in its more generous 
forms, that if it c in do some little kindness for some 
other person, without interfering in any way with these 
things, it may be persuaded to do it ; but if these must 
be curtailed by the deed, that other person may perish, 
for aught it cares. The cry of the widow, or the wail of 
the orphan, may break upon its ear; the claims of 
many a noble charity m ly be pressed upon its attention; 
distress may wring its hands in agony before its gaze, 
but with a scowl of reproof, or with a few words of cheap 
advice, it passes on to the gratification of its own 
inclinations, with more of hell than of heaven in its soul. 

It undoubtedly thinks sometimes of a future world, 
because it would like to be comfortable in the next world, 
as well as in this, so if it can follow Christ and be, at 
the same time, an idolater of self, then He may be 
followed; but if it must take up its cross before it 
follows Him, then Christ must go alone ; for the present 
at least — when it can no longer enjoy its pleasure, then 
it will think again about securing a continued ease, will 
even go so far as to risk a celestial investment by leav- 
ing to religious charities the money it has no power to 
carry awayj and perhaps accomplish, at the same 
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time, another still more cherished hope, that of disap- 
pointing some poor relations. 

They would indeed be perilous times if that demon sat 
enthroned in every heart ; nay, they would be impossible 
times, for society could have no existence, as each one 
would be wresting for himse f what he could, from the 
grasp of others. It would be as though each member of 
the body tried to draw to itself the nourishment intended 
for the whole. Every man's hand would be against 
every other man's, and all would be discordant anarchy. 

Selfishness must be perilous, because it is so unnatural 
a thing, and whatever is against nature must be charged 
with danger. In nature there is nothing made for itself 
alone. Whatever any creature receives, it retains not, 
but gives forth for the good of others. The flower is 
ever appropriating to itself eirth, air, sunshine, shower; 
but only that it may give them back again in brilliant 
colours, sweetest odour, or luscious fruit. All things in 
earth and heaven are hard at work by day and night to 
help each other, and all combine to pour their treasures 
into the lap of man. He, consequently, who attempts to 
appropriate all, and wills not to give again, is an 
anomaly in nature, a blot upon humanity, in peril 
himself, and perilous to others. 

Perilous, did I say? nay, it is more than perilous, it is 
inherently deadly, for it is the basis of nearly all sin. 
True holiness is the surrender of self to God, uncon- 
ditionally and willingly; true selfishness is the very 
opposite of this, the doing what is right in our own eyes; 
it is the dethroning of God, and the enthronement of 
self as the idol of our worship. Take what sin you choose, 
and you will find that its essence is selfishness. Scan, 
never so carefully, that sad list following my text, and it 
will be found they are all born of this principle. They, 
one and all, manifest an utter disregard for either God 
or man, when these would interfere with self-gratifi- 
cation. God's command is, that we love our neighbours 
as ourselves; He makes this a test of our state. u Whoso 
hath this world's good, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in Him ? " But selfishness is 
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without natural affection, a truce-breaker, a false accuser. 
It may no doubt often preserve a man from those forms 
of sin which would injure health, generate penury, or 
blur a profitable reputation ; but it is selfishness, pure 
and simple, all the while. Some are saved from 
dangerous habits by their very avarice, and the intense 
illiberality of their unsocial natures ; while others with 
more kindly and generous dispositions are more easily 
led astray. Well, of the two, both bad, the former is 
the worst, and most hopeless. 

It is also dangerous because it is so cleverly deceptive. 
The selfish man congratulates himself on his superiority 
to the foibles of others ; he is not troubled with any 
foolish sentiments of pity, or of sympathy. He has 
secured his own ease and comfort, and what is it to him 
who may starve ; they need not starve, is there not the 
poor-house for them ? Gleefully he rubs his hands and 
says, " Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry 

" Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be required of 
thee; then whose shall these things be, which thou hast 
provided ? " Truly has it been said that " he walketh in 
darkness, and knoweth not whether he goeth, because 
t!hat darkness hath blinded his eyes. ,, 

But, stay, selfishness is not always of so gross a sort 
as this. Bid you ever smile, and caress, and flatter, 
where you had no affection, in order to gain some wish? 
Did you ever attempt to gratify a feeling of revenge, 
or envy, or dislike, at the cost of another's happiness ? 
No, don't call it justice, — I mean what I say. 

Come — be quietly, but firmly, honest with yourself 
before God ; examine your actions separately and by 
name, as He examines them, and say what you think of 
your own selfishness ; for selfish you have been, and are, 
far too frequently. Verily they will be perilous times 
when self reigns supreme — perilous for all that is true, 
and bright, and beautiful, and holy. 

And yet, to this would society be reduced by the 
false, but fashionable, philosophy of the materialists of 
the day ; for selfishness is the highest pinnacle in their 
moral structure, the only motive for all action, the only 
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foundation for all love ! Call it, if you will, prudence, 
expediency, utility ; these are only, with them, differing 
names for the same thing. "It would reduce the 
endearments of the family circle, honesty between man 
and man, and every other action usually called right, 
virtuous, or generous, to the veriest selfishness. 'I 
honour my wife (writes Mr. Bradlaugh), T love my wife, 
and would do all I could to increase her happiness; 
because, in making her happiness, i" am adding to my 
own. I admit it is selfish ; but is there no selfishness 
in the Bible? I would be good, and do good to men, 
that they may be good to me and those around me — 
reflecting the good which I give, back upon myself.' " * 
In other words, the love of others means nothing more 
than the love of self. Even truth is only a policy ; for 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake writes, " But if the policy of truth 
has difficulties, it has also advantages which ambition 
itself might covet." But if truth be not in any case 
good policy for self, then a lie may fairly take its place. 
Selfishness, and that in its most revolting form, is the 
very foundation and pivot, necessarily, of the whole 
materialistic philosophy. 

"But is there no selfishness in the Bible?" Yes, 
there is — that the reader may learn to hate it. There is 
a portrayal of it in this chapter to Timothy; does it 
look a something to love and make the key-note of 
a school ? The Bible precept with regard to selfishness 
is, " Love your enemies, do good to them which hate 
you, bless them that curse you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you/' Which carries most the stamp 
of divinity on its brow ? 

I must, however, here clear away a delusion which 
has been thrown around this subject by selfish reasoners, 
who maintain that in no case can we love anything but 
our own happiness and welfare. They say that if we 
desire the happiness of another, we must be pleased 
when they obtain it, and pained when they have it not, 
and that, consequently, we do not think so much of 
them, as of our own pleasure or pain. The system must, 
indeed, be hard pressed that condescends to reason thus. 

* Anti-Secularist Lectures, p. 110. 
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Why is the pleasure felt in such a case ? Surely because 
there was previously a generous desire for my friend's 
welfare. If I had not cared for the goo 1 of another, I 
could not be please 1 when it was experienced, or be 

Sained if it were absent. The question is not, — What 
o I at last feel, but what was the object of my desire, 
what did I wish at first. And I hold that in all cases 
of true affection, or well wishing, the desire is for tbe 
good of others, and not of self. A father labours for his 
family, and denies himself many an indulgence, nay, 
necessary of life, that Le may the more efficiently con- 
tribute to their comfort. He succeeds, and is gladdened 
by the joy with which lie is enabled to surround bis 
hearth. But was that gladness experienced by himself, 
the spring of his action, and his object in toil? If so, he 
is undoubtedly selfish, and no true father — but it was 
not. His object was to give happiness to others, and be 
has the reward in the enjoyment he experiences in 
their pleasures; an enjoyment where no selfishness 
intrudes. The more the benevolent live for others, the 
more, there can be no doubt, they live for themselves, 
but they live for themselves in this case without thinking 
of themselves. Their great object is to make man 
happy, and their own happiness they safely leave to Him 
who has not forgotten the self-denying, in the distribu- 
tion which he has made of enjoyment. It comes to them 
without their seeking it, or rather it does not come to 
them, it is for ever within their heart* It is an abuse 
of reasoning and of language to call it selfishness, in the 
wife when she chooses penury and want with the man 
she loves, rather than have affluence and ease without 
him: selfishness in the mother when she forgets her 
own health and ease in the anxiety about her child, 
watching by day, and through the long hours of the 
night, to alleviate the slightest suffering, and prevent 
the slightest unnecessary pain, glad when her child can 
sleep, or is at rest,' and pained when it is tossing restlessly; 
selfishness in that poor, ragged child, sitting on a door- 
step on a wintry day, with a still smaller infant on her 
knee, as she pulls her tattered garments from her own 
* See Dr. Brown's Lectures on the Human Mind. 
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shivering limbs, that she may keep some warmth in the 
babe she is nursing, and, hungry as she is herself, giving 
the only crust she has to stay its feeble cry! Call all 
this selfishness, when you call it selfish in the Father to 
love you, in the Spirit to plead for you, in Christ to die 
for you. If this be selfishness, I would to God that it 
reigned with sovereign sway in every hum*n heart! 

There is, undoubtedly, a pure and more refined sort 
of selfishness that seems somewhat to approach this 
disinterested love, of which I have been speaking, as 
when one has a natural pleasure in giving pleasure to 
others, and in doing generous actions. It is a selfishness 
that is not so common as some other forms, and has 
much to recommend it ; but still when we act, he the 
character of the act what it may, in order to benefit or 
please alone self, we are so far selfish. 

In conclusion, I would earnestly urge you all to he 
lovers of your own selves in the highest ai d truest sense 
of these words — avoiding selfishness as you would a 
subtle and deadly poison. It is a duty you owe to God; 
a debt of gratitude you are bound to pay, rather a 
necessity of your love, if indeed you do love Him, to use 
for His glor> T , in the way He designed, all the nature 
He has given you. And that you may be lovers of 
yourselves, be true to yourselves intellectually ; dis- 

Eell ng, by continuous and judicious effi >rt, the misleading 
aze of ignorance, which hides many an ugly quagmire 
into which you may at any moment stumble — which 
hides many a beautiful scene that would have given 
pie sure to your sight. 

Be true to yourselves, morally, by avoiding all deeds 
of wrong, that would tarnish your honour, corrupt your 
principles, or vitiate your character. Be true to your- 
selves spiritually, by making your calling and election 
sure, in working out your own salvation with fear and 
trembl ng, God working in you. It were but poor love 
for one to secure his intei ests for time, and leave those 
for eternity uncared for. If you could gain the wealth 
of Croesus and the wisdom of Solomon, but le ve your- 
selves at the last, poor and ignorant, on the left of the 
Judge, you would think you had acted a more loving 
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part had you cared less for the transitory, and more for 
the permanent. 

It is no true love of self, to put back the kindest hand 
in all the universe — a hand that would raise us to pardon, 
peace, and bliss : and to grasp instead a hand that would 
drag us down to ruin, dishonour, and perdition. It is 
no true love of self to close the ear to the sweetest voice 
that ever spoke to the heart of man — a voice that ever 
says, " Come up hither," and to open it to the tempta- 
tions that come tainted with the malice of our deadliest 
foe. That poor, rich man of the parable, had he been 
less selfish, and more a lover of Limself, instead of, in 
that other state, having to ask for a drop of water to 
cool the tip of his tongue, would have been with 
Lazarus in Abraham's bosom. May we then all pray 
earnestly that we may love God with all our heart ; and 
in His love, loving ourselves, be saved from the deadly 
and hateful peril of selfishness. 
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" Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made ns meet to be partaken 
of the inheritance of the saints in light."— Colossians i. 12. 

Thebb is frequently a startling contrast between the 
mode in which Christians often speak of themselves, 
and that in which they are. spoken of by God. Many 
a time do we hear them say, <l We are* but dust and 
ashes," "We are but worms of the earth," &c: said 
undoubtedly in all sincerity, and in full conviction of 
their own unworthiness before a holy God : said, 
too, in the very words of a faithful Abraham and a 
pious David. But it does not follow that it is 
wisely said, for Abraham, in the circumstances, might 
naturally feel as none can in a very different position, 
and David had often unhealthy moods which ought 
rather to be avoided than copied. Christians are not 
dust and ashes, nor are they worms of the earth, but 
beings formed in the image of Jehovah, with powers 
great enough, and a destiny grand enough, to satisfy 
the demands of Deity so thoroughly, that He is con- 
tented to be called their God. While no words can 
express too strongly the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and 
the moral degradation of the sinner, still, when speaking 
of self, we must remember from whose hand we came — 
to what heights we may eventually, by His aid, ascend. 
I do not regard these and similar phrases as being 
strictly true, nor do I look upon them as being judicious, 
because their tendency is surely to depress and dis- 
hearten him who wishes to go on from strength to 
strength, and from glory to glory. Nay, I cannot even 
consider them as really humble, for true humility is to 
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accept the position assigned us by our God, and not to 
create one for ourselves independently of His revealed 
will, and one, we may almost say, in antagonism to it. 
For, what is the position He assigns the Christian in 
this world? What are the terms in which He has 
caused him to be spoken of? a Sons of God." " Heirs 
of God through Christ." " Ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty." 

On ! how these words kindle new ambitions, generate 
new hopes, arouse a profounder self-respect, drive away 
despair, and beget the belief that we are not so utterly 
lost, but that the power of God can yet make us "worthy" 
to walk with Him in white. 

But high above them all rises the words of my text, 
" hath made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance 
of the saints in light" Suppose any one were to say 
that he considered himself prepared, or ready, for heaven 
any day, meet to enter into that inheritance, would he not 
be called presumptuous, self-righteous, or over-confident? 
And yet, here are the words used by one who was none 
of these things ; and used not of himself alone, but of 
all the faithful in Colosse, and used by him too, under 
the guidance of the Spirit of God, so that we can have 
no valid reason for not applying them to all saints, and 
faithful brethren in Christ. Still nothing can be more 
natural than the instinctive reluctance to speak of our- 
selves in such a manner. It seems impossible that this 
description should be strictly and literally true. When 
we think of the character of that inheritance* — one of 
light, purity, truth and holiness, each perfect in its kind, 
each far transcending the utmost stretch of our imagina- 
tions, and the whole blending to form a possession whose 
glory satisfies even the mind of God Himself, we may 
well ask — How can we be meet for such an inheritance 
while toiling and struggling through these weary lives 
of ours ? How can we be meet for an inheritance which 
has never yet been manifested to us ? True, we know 
that we are the " children of God," but then we do not 
know what we shall be. Is it not, therefore, impossible 
to be meet for that which must remain to us unknown 
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till we actually enter into it ? Impossible even though 
we were far holier and truer than we are ? 

Thinking for a little, as well as we can, of the heaven- 
liness of that inheritance ; and then casting our eye into 
the woes, and sins, and guilt of our own hearts, does not 
that word " meet " almost sound a cruel mockery? The 
utmost possible unfitness for heaven, rather than fitness, 
is the feeling naturally rising to the surface. But falsely 
it must be, for here we are told differently, and what we 
are here told must after all, be the true state of the case — 
consequently, although compelled continually to cry 
" unclean, unclean," we must be meet for the place, where 
there entereth nothing that defileth. 

But it may still be urged that fitness, or meetness, 
implies harmony with the conditions of that for which 
we are meet ; that he is not fit to be a soldier who has 
not the soldier's spirit, the soldier's daring, and contempt 
of hardships, and of danger ; that he is not fit for the 
painter's pencil whose soul does not throb with love for 
his divine art. And this undoubtedly is true. He only 
is fit for the companionship of the great who himself is 
great ; or for that of the pure, who himself is pure ; or 
for heaven, who himself is heavenly, whose conversation 
is in heaven. 

But from all we know or think of heaven, do we not 
feel that its conditions are as unlike, and incompatible 
with those of earth, as it is possible to conceive. What 
affinity can there be between the employments of those 
who are before the throne, singing the anthems of salva- 
tion, and our necessary, daily, task of buying and selling, 
and getting gain? It is not surely meant that they 
alone are meet for heaven who, in the retirement of the 
cloister, or the solitude of retreats of any kind, retreat 
from the battle of life, and like cowards, fly when 
the action is the hottest. The words were spoken by 
one of the hardest workers there has ever been in the 
Church of Christ — the apostle and the tent-maker ; they 
were spoken to those who are exhorted to be fruitful in 
every good work. No, it cannot be the " dumb, driven 
cattle," but the " heroes in the strife " who are meet, if 
any are. 
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Some, however, think that this meetness is a future 
and a final work, to be accomplished in a millennial 
period, before the final consummation of all things ; or 

!)erhaps to be the result of the training and culture that 
ollows death, and precedes the resurrection. This it 
cannot be, because we are to thank the Father for a 
work already accomplished. "Who made us meet" 
(ry iKavMGLvrC), We are not pointed to the future, but to 
the past. We are now meet, in this present life, even 
amid all our unholiness and sins. 

The apostle speaks of this action as already past, in 
his Epistle to the Ephesians (ii. 4), tC But God, who is rich 
in mercy, for His great love wherewith He loved us, even 
when we were dead in sins, hath quickened (vivified) us 
together with Christ (by grace ye are saved) ; and hath 
raised us up together, and made us sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus." These three words, 
" vivified/' M raised," and " seated," describe a work 
already accomplished in Christ, when He was quickened 
in the sepulchre, rose from the dead, and ascended into 
heaven ; but these also become accomplished facts, when 
the saint becomes one with the Saviour. Hence St. 
Paul inserts in the midst of his description, the personal 
result to the individual believer, "By grace ye are 
saved." Similar to this, and yet more explicit, is the 
phrase, "For our conversation is in heaven" — not, shall 
be hereafter, but is in heaven now, while we live- 
It may be objected that " surely sin unfits us for the 
companionship of the holy, that we cannot be meet for that 
home whose threshold the evil and the wrong can never 
cross ! That if we could here attain perfection, we might 
then be meet for that perfect state, but not while trans- 
gressions are as numerous as the hours of our lives." 
The objection is plausible, but we must remember that 
none but those who are meet for heaven can enter there, 
and if none but the perfect could be meet, heaven would 
never receive one human guest. 

The Corinthian converts were very far from perfection, 
yet St. Paul writes to them, " These things were some 
of you ; but ye washed them off, but ye were sanctified, 
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bat ye were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
in the Spirit of our God." "Were," not "shall be." 
Here, then, the fact dawns upon us more clearly, that he 
who, by penitence and pardon, has had washed away the 
guilt of his former sins, and who now, struggling against 
old habits and familiar temptations, is dedicating himself 
to God, is indeed, even amid his failures, meet for heaven. 
It is not so much sin, as an act, that will cause the jar, 
as the disposition or state of mind from which it springs. 
If that were in accord with the celestial, the sinner would 
be glad to enter there, and escape from the sins he hates ; 
but if that be not attuned to the upper world, though his 
actual transgressions may be fewer, he would be there in 
no congenial sphere. 

One can readily imagine a wild and wayward boy, 
the son of a pious father, who, despite his many acts of 
disobedience, had more love for his father, more of his 
disposition, could enter more thoroughly into all his 
nature — in a word, more meet for his companionship, 
than that brother who was scrupulously obedient, but 
icy-cold, and supremely indifferent to his father's love. 
There is no plea here for disobedience, but there is a 
word in favour of warm-heartedness. 

Meetness for heaven, then, can only mean the giving 
of the heart to God ; and from this must issue the sub- 
mission of the will to Him, which is the last great 
effort of spiritual growth. We know little, if anything, 
of the exact nature, or detail, of either the enjoyments 
or employments of the redeemed ; we know not how 
they occupy their time; we only know that their employ- 
ments are enjoyments, and all are full of glory. It 
matters not, however, for of this we are assured, that it 
is not the occupation, Wthat what it may, that constitutes 
the felicity of Paradise regained. The occupation cannot 
make a heaven, but heaven can make the occupation 
heavenly. 

" The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a heU of heaven. 1 ' 

Worship does not consist in the words of prayer or of 
praise, because we may draw nigh with our lips while 
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our hearts are far away ; it may be present where bo 
word is spoken, but where the loving heart is giving 
forth its deep emotions in action of any kind. In 
heaven as on earth — 

" It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 
That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor : 
For some, that hath abundance at his will, 
Hath not enough, but wants in greatest store ; 
And other, that hath little, asks no more, 
But in that little is both rich and wise ; 
For wisdom is most riches ; fools therefore 
They are, which fortunes do by vows devise, 
Since each unto himself his life may fortunize." 

The mind and will, therefore, in that future state 
being perfectly in accordance with that of God, always 
being able to say, " My meat is to do thy will, O God/' — 
that state, be it what it may, and where it may, is 
heavenliness. 

When our Lord taught His disciples to pray, <c Thy 
will be done in earth, as it is in heaven," He taught them 
to pray for present meetness for the inheritance of the 
saints in light ; and St. Paul in this chapter also prays 
that the Colossians might be " filled with the knowledge 
of His will, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding ; 
that they might walk worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, and in- 
creasing in the knowledge of God." He, therefore, 
who on earth can say, meaning what he says, "Thy 
will, not mine, my God be done/' is already meet for 
heaven. 

It is the hardest thing on earth to say. It does not 
seem so — till we try it. You are forming, I will suppose, 
some plan for future action, that you may attain a dearly 
cherished goal; but the arresting hand of God stays 
your progress, and allows others to pass you in the race, 
and win the crown. Can you bow the head submissively 
in such a case and say, " Thy will be done?" 

You have some much-loved and refined pleasure in 
which your intellect is absorbed, for I am speaking here 
only of that which in itself is good and true, it may be 
the study of the works of God Himself, but His providence 
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forces you to work instead for your daily bread, compels 
you to the dreary drudgery of buying and selling — Can 
you, too, say honestly " Thy will be done "? 

If you can say so in these, or similar cases, then I 
affirm that, although you may have many a weakness, 
or many a sin even, you are already meet for any in- 
heritance God has to give you. There is no palliation 
here for sin, but there is the highest praise man can give 
for complete surrender of our will to His. 

The doing of it on earth is an infinitely grander thing 
than the doing of it in heaven. 

It is easy enough to say it when the sunshine of 
prosperity is brightening our path, when fortune favours, 
and the world smiles ; but it is a very different matter 
when adversity clips our wings, when poverty chills our 
energies, when sickness lays our dear ones prostrate, 
pining for the nourishment we cannot afford to purchase. 
Could you do it then ? There lies no difficulty in thank- 
ing God when sitting down to a comfortable repast: 
but stand where I have stood in a cellar home at dinner- 
time, a small table covered with a spotless cloth, presently 
there enters a young girl from her morning's toil — hard 
toil too— before her there is placed a few potatoes and 
some water, in her accustomed manner, quietly and 
reverently, she folds her hands, and thanks ner Father 
for His goodness, with a solemnity of manner never to 
be forgotten. 

What else would the angels say, when His will in 
their home means the highest happiness and the fullest 
bliss ; when their finest fancy cannot imagine any greater 
glory than He wills them continuously? But for this 
child to say it, was inexpressibly more beautiful. It 
may be " sound " or " unsound," " orthodox " or "hetero- 
dox;" I care not one iota, but this I say that she was 
worthy of a bright place in that inheritance. Such a 
sight — and thank God there are many of them — would do 
more to explain my text than whole volumes of Patristic 
lore about what is called "apostolical succession or of 
scholastic syllogisms about the perniciously exaggerated 
dogmas of "final perseverance," "reprobation," or 
" complete depravity. 
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Look jet again at that artisan leaving his home in 
the darkness of the winter morning to seek for work, 

Slad to get away before his children wake from 
leir deep sleep of hunger to cry for the bread he has 
not to give them. Early in the day the opportunity 

E resents itself of supplying all their wants, and his 
eart bounds at the thought — but stay: the opportunity 
is not a morally, though a legally, honest one. Now 
comes the battle : he hears his children's cry, but hears 
also the voice of God, "Thou shalt not steal," either 
legally or illegally. The Gethsemane prayer for help is 
heard by his Father; with every power at highest ten- 
sion he wrestles, and is saved. I tell you that act had 
more of heaven in it, than all the anthems that were 
ever sung by angelic hosts. 

A noble thing is true ambition, unfaltering persever- 
ance, kindly action ; but nobler than all, is the deed done 
because our Father would wish it so. This places a halo 
on the brow of life that nothing else ever can. Forgive 
another illustration ; but this is better realized in action 
than in thought. I recently saw a little girl in a London 
garret doing something, no matter what, which led me 
to ask her why she acted thus. She replied, " Because 
I know mother would like me to." I asked her where 
her mother was. " O, sir, she's dead; but I know if 
she saw me, she'd like me to." In an instant she changed 
our places ; she became the teacher, I the taught ; she 
meet for heaven — one of God's true nobility, though 
clad in rags, with blue-cold limbs, and starving in a 
garret. 

" Though dark my path and sad my lot, 
Let me be still and murmur not, 
Or breathe the prayer divinely taught, 
Thy will be done 1" 

I shall perhaps here be told that, while it may be 
true that if we could in all circumstances of life say 
unreservedly, "Thy will be done," we should be meet 
for heaven ; but as more or less of our own desires are 
found mingling with all our petitions, as we can only in 
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a very imperfect degree, at the best, bow our will to our 
Father's, we are so far not meet for that holier state. 

The objection is much too real, so far as our frailties 
and shortcomings are concerned ; but it is not valid in 
reference to our meetness for entrance into heaven. We 
may not be meet to have placed on our brow the crown 
of perfect oneness with God, while we may be meet to 
enter on the happy and peaceful course ; not meet for 
the highest place amongst the saints in Light, but meet 
to cross the threshold of their home. That repentant 
malefactor might not be meet to stand in the van of 
heaven's armies, but he was meet to take his place in the 
rearward ranks. Could he have descended from the 
Cross to begin life afresh, we know fall well that he 
would not have been wholly at unity with God, and yet 
he was told that he was meet to pass the portals of 
Paradise by his Saviour's side. 

Meetness for heaven, while we are on earth, does not 
involve that most dangerous of fallacies, human perfec- 
tion ; but rather necessitates the daily prayer, u Lord, 
have mercy upon us miserable sinners. ' 

This happy state, consequently, is something more 
than belief in the existence of heaven, and the hope of 
being one day somehow there. We might have all this 
never so firmly, and yet be as unfit for it as would the 
uncultured clown for the companionship of refined and 
thoughtful men. 

Meetness for heaven is also something more than even 
the pardon of our sins, for we might have all our guilt for- 
given, and still be unfitted as yet to enter into the spirit of 
God's willing ones. Forgiveness is undoubtedly the first 
step, the first thing to be obtained : till this be ours no ray 
of true heavenly light can break upon the soul. The 
foundation stone of the whole temple must be laid in the 
soil of God's loving pardon. But this being done, the 
building is only just begun. On the foundation of Christ 
Jesus we are to build up a fabric of no common sort, of 
no mean value, one of gold, and silver, and precious 
stones ; one that, being meet for the habitation of a king, 
shall stand the fiery ordeal wherewith all human erections > 
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shall be tested. But if, on the other hand, we raise — on 
this same foundation remember — an edifice of wood, hay, 
stubble, it will be burned to ashes, unsaved although 
founded upon the rock ; because it is only the foundation 
that is on the rock, the body of the structure is not of 
the rock. There is discord between the base and the 
building, and this discord will prove the ruin of the 
building, and almost of the builder too. On the rock of 
Christ we must, therefore, build up for the soul, by the 
Spirit's aid, a golden home of self-surrender to the will of 
God, and adorn it with the precious stones of love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance. It is unquestionably a blessing far 
beyond our utmost powers of thought to realize, that we 
should be allowed to enter into heaven at all; that we 
should, as pardoned rebels, be permitted to stand within 
even its outmost limits, that we should be saved at all, 
even as by fire. 

But when more, far more, than this is possible to us, 
who ought to be content with the lesser degree of bliss? 
Who ought to be satisfied with that far off place, when 
he may, as a king, come near the throne of glory? 
Who ought to be content to stand amid the ashes of a 
life's work, even though safe himself, when he may, if he 
will, stand in a resplendent palace of gold and silver and 
precious stones ? 

You can say you are forgiven by God : 'tis well — would 
that all could say the same ; but can you say that the 
heaven of God's will has so surrounded your earth, that 
you have become in some degree meet for the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light ? 

It is surely a pregnant question, and one we would 
all do well to ask ourselves prayerfully and honestly. 
As regards the nature of our business, and our mode of 
conducting it, do we make His will our guide ? If it be 
one on which we cannot ask, His blessing, or if our 
commercial morality be not the morality He approves, 
are we prepared to change ? Kecreations' and amuse- 
ments we must also have, and the more earnest our 
work, the more we need them ; but are they regulated 
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by the standard of His will ? In other words, are they 
refined or coarse, are they elevating or debasing, are 
they recreations or dissipations ? If the latter, are we 
prepared, to give them up, and seek relaxation in some 
method more consonant to our profession ? Are we in 
anything and everything, prepared to say, €t Teach me 
Thy will, in order that I may do it ? " If so, thank God 
for it, for He alone could produce so great a revolution 
in our fallen and corrupted nature. But if not, what 
then ? You surely cannot be content to remain meet 
for the inheritance of the fallen in darkness ! But one 
or other you must be, there is no other choice. Light 
or darkness, one you are at this present moment meet for, 
but which is it ? 

You fear it is the latter, and you wish to change it — 
but how is the change to be effected ? 

A right question. Stay, however : Are you sure you 
really wish it? What price are you willing to pay? 
You have, it may be, wealth : Are you ready to give it 
up, if He demand it ? You have a business, or a pro- 
fession that you love : Are you prepared to change, if 
necessary? You have enjoyments that are very dear to 
you : Are you satisfied to renounce them, if need be ? 
xou have habits that are very pleasant in their self- 
indulgence : Will you cast them behind you if they are 
opposed to your highest culture? You have a right 
hand : Will you cut it off, if He say it is doing hell's 
work? 

If so, the first great point is gained, and a true start 
is made ; the desire to be meet is present, and there is 
little fear of all the rest ; for when the desire is present, 
prayer will not be absent, but will be poured forth 
without ceasing, that the desire may be gratified. And 
where prayer, true, earnest prayer is present, the blessing 
and the power of God are present also. Desire, pray, 
submit, and God will make you meet. Commit your- 
selves to His care, and He will not leave the work 
incomplete. The Master is preparing, in some way you 
know not, an inheritance for you ; He is also at the same 
time preparing you for the inheritance; and as the inheri- 
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tance will be worthy the inheritor, so the inheritor will 
be made able to enter into all the fulness of the glory 
of the inheritance. 

The light is already sown of whieh you will reap the 
harvest, when you shine forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of your Father. The growth of that resplendent seed 
is hidden in the soil of time, but it is growing into greater 
brightness, as it is nourished with the works of light, 
and one day it will burst forth in all its lustre. Yet not 
wholly hidden, for even now it shows above the surface 
in those who are children of the light It cannot be all 
concealed. If we be indeed meet for the light, the light 
must be already within us, and if so, it must manifest 
itself. "A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 
Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a bushel, 
but on a candlestick, and it giveth light to all that are 
in the house. Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may^ see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven." 

The practical question, consequently is this — Are we 
lights in the world? Do we make it brighter by our 
prayers, our words, our lives ? Are they such as ought 
to brighten it? If you have been made meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light, you 
are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a peculiar 
people, and if you are this, you must u show forth the 
praises of Him who hath called you out of darkness into 
His marvellous light." 
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SELF-SACEIFICE. 



" If any man -will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily, and follow me."— Luke ix. 23. 

Sblf-Sacrifice is the necessary outcome of all true 
manliness, the stamp of genuine nohility of character, 
the spring of the purest pleasures we can feel. It has 
many names. In relation to country it is called patriot- 
ism, in relation to man it is called philanthropy, and so 
on ; but let it be called by what name it may, it is the 
manifestation of a heaven-born beauty that commands 
the admiration of nearly all, even of those who may 
possess but little of the quality themselves. More than 
most other virtues does it enforce the unquestioning 
deference ef the world ; that is, when it is wisely exer- 
cised, boldly faced; and the result is worth the cost. 
There are, indeed, some few who sneer at self-denying 
men, and call them simpletons; who congratulate them- 
selves on their own superior wisdom, and thank God 
they have no such foolish chivalry. Most assuredly 
they have not ; if to give, and suffer for giving, be a 
follv, it is one of which they are completely innocent 
It is well, however, that such narrow-minded atoms of 
humanity are mostly valued as they deserve, and that 
self-devotion in a worthy cause still commands earnest 
and respectful veneration. 

But why should this be so? What is there in 
self-sacrifice to command the homage of the race ? 

Reason, at first sight, seems to pronounce against it. 
We might say that we have as good a right to our own 
enjoyments and comforts as others have to theirs, and 
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that having purchased this comfort by much toil, we 
are not called upon to give it up, that others may have 
more than they could otherwise possess. If men have 
not the sense or power to improve their own condition, 
why should I be called on to do their work for them, at 
the expense to myself of much disagreeable exertion? 
With much more of the same sort. It might, perhaps, 
be well for such reasoners to remember who it was that 
first asked the question, "Am I my brother's keeper ?" 
No doubt, Cain asked it under exceptionally bad circum- 
stances ; these persons of whom I speak would not, on 
any account, kill a brother — that is an extreme measure — 
they would only allow him to die. In the selfish system 
of morals, if that be not a misnomer, to which I have 
previously referred (p. 226), self-sacrifice can have no 
place ; but as that system is a libel on our human 
nature, I pass from it without further consideration. 

A purer reason would tell us that this virtue cannot 
exist alone, but is the child of others, each one in itself 
beautiful. We cannot sacrifice self for others till we 
love them practically, have sympathy with their needs, 
the generosity to assist at the cost of personal privation, 
the heroism to take a suffering to our own heart that 
we may banish it from the heart of another. The 
product of love, sympathy, generosity, and heroism, 
must be one of the grandest things in men's lives. 

We do not, however, need to reason about self-sacrifice 
before we give it our approval ; the moment an instance 
is related we feel at once its merit. It is more a thing 
of instinct than of inference. It is a fundamental 
element in our nature that we may somewhat distort, or 
for a time ignore, but cannot wholly banish. The 
wisdom of this shall be shown presently. Nor is it an 
artificial product of Christianity, having been common 
to humanity in all ages. What civilized country has not 
embalmed in song the memory of her warrior dead? 
What were those triumphant paeans sung over the gallant 
Spartans who fell in the Pass of Thermopylae, or over 
those 'who at Marathon and Leuctra bled/ but hymns in 
honour of self-sacrifice? What was that fable of M. Curtius 
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who leaped on horse-back into the chasm in Rome that 
he might save the city, but a deification of this priceless 
virtue ? Or better still, What was that feeling of joy felt 
by the Spartan mother when she received her husband, 
or her son, on his shield, from the field of battle, but the 
instinctive confession that in the woman's heart there 
was a nobler thing than love for wife or for mother, the 
love of sacrifice for a country's honour? 

Not, however, till the time of Christ did it assume its 
present paramount importance, and become the one key- 
stone of all Christian action. Not till He lived on earth, 
and taught, and suffered, did it manifest itself as the 
very life of God incarnate. From this, the Christian 
stand-point, we shall now consider it ; for whatever is 
true of it from a heathen aspect is also true of it from a 
Christian, but the latter view is fuller and truer than the 
former. 

What then is self-sacrifice? To ascertain this clearly 
we must, in the first place, determine what it is not. If is 
not that easy good-nature that would rather undergo a 
certain amount of privation, than have the pain ot 
refusing an urgent, but unwelcome, request from some 
acquaintance. Here two evils are presented for selection, 
and that one is chosen which seems the less. This is not 
self-sacrifice, although it is frequently considered such, 
but rather self-indulgence. 

Nor is it found in the calm and patient bearing of 
trials that we cannot escape. The trial came much 
against our will, and when it has come the best policy 
for ourselves is to meet it as quietly, prudently, and 
submissively as we can. By doing this we sacrifice 
much of the irritation, annoyance, or murmuring that 
might otherwise accompany it, and in the same degree 
save ourselves. 

Nor is it found even in the pain bodily or mental 
which may be entailed by our earnest attempts to 
exterminate some evil from our own hearts. We may 
have contracted some vicious habit, or embarked in some 
unholy but profitable business; we wish to eradicate 
the one at any cost of continuous watchfulness, or 
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disentangle ourselves from the other at any sacrifice of 
pecuniary profit Such would be a praiseworthy and 
noble effort; nevertheless the mental struggle, be it never 
so great, entailed in the first case; and the loss of 
wealth amounting perhaps to actual, not relative, poverty 
in the second, would be the salvation, not the sacrifice, of 
sel£ Self was being dishonoured, degraded, ruined by 
the first course, and although the path to the second lay 
through a furnace seven times heated, that path was the 
way to glory, and in it were sacrificed, not self, but self s 
bitterest foes. The loss might be much, but the gain 
would be infinitely greater. 

There is indeed a sense, a pitiful, sad sense, in which 
good has no place whatever in this offering, where one 
sacrifices himself on the altar of Moloch, a victim to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil — an immolation where 
every principle that ought to live is burnt to ashes, and 
every principle that ought to die rises from the flames 
with renewed vitality — an immolation that many seem 
hurrying on to with thoughtless rapidity, hastened thither 
by the cupidities of avarice, the giddiness of dissipation, 
' the phantoms of worldliness, or the animosities of un- 
belief — an immolation where an immortal soul sacrifices 
its everlasting hopes for an iridescent bubble that glistens 
for a moment, then collapses and is lost for ever — an 
immolation where the offering is not to God, but to devils. 
From such a sacrifice of self as this, may an omnipotent 
Father hold us back. The true thing bears the same 
relation to this, that heaven does to hell. 

Christian self-sacrifice then is the taking up our cross 
daily and following Christ. It must, therefore, be a 
voluntary action on our part. The cross is placed before 
us by our God in some of the circumstances of our lives, 
but we are at liberty either to stoop and take it up, or to 
pass it by. It was so on the part of Christ ; although 
the literal cross was laid upon His shoulders without 
His leave having been asked ; the taking of the cross 
of life and death was wholly free; there could be no 
compulsion in His case, save that of boundless love. 
So m our own cares, though in infinitely less degree, 
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there may, nay must be, the controlling influence of 
holy sympathy and human love; the affections may 
urge never so strongly, but the will all the white 
remains its own master.* The instant a moral force 
becomes actually irresistible, that instant the resulting 
action loses all beneficial influence on the doer of it, ana 
forfeits its right to be called either virtuous or noble. 

Self-sacrifice is not only a voluntary deed, but it is also 
one that in itself is disagreeable to us — a something 
from which we naturally shrink, that needs a certain 
amount of conscious effort in the overcoming of some 
prejudice or feeling — the giving up of something that 
in itself is perfectly right, somethmg which, as Christians, 
we may be lawfully attached to, and which, in other 
circumstances, might be freely cherished. It is no true 
cross unless there be a crucifying of that which comes 
from God, which is inherently divine, and which, but for 
the work to be done by this crucifixion, might have 
always lived in our lives a sanctified and holy influence. 

The action must be also undertaken, not for our own 
good, but for that of others. That cross of Calvary was 
not for the Saviour's own sake, but for ours. He was in 
Himself absolutely happy while in His upper home, but 
for our sakes He became poor, that we through His 
poverty might be rich. For our sakes He became a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief, pouring out 
His soul unto death. In like manner we must take up 
the cross that others may wear a crown. The reason of 
our doings must be found in their lives, not in our own. 
Our question must be, fi What will be best for them ?" 
not, " What will be most pleasant, or even most profitable, 
for ourselves ?" It is the becoming all things to all men 
if by any means we can gain some. 

It is the giving up our most cherished projects and 
dearest hopes, if our moral obligations to others call us 
another way. There is a youth, we will suppose, whose 
ambition is to be in the ministry or at the bar, ana whose 
talents would enable him to battle his way through 
college on to the coveted position, and to take at last 
his place with honour. But to do this he must leave his 
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parents in declining years, and with enfeebled health, to 
struggle on against increasing odds, through adversity, 
perhaps through penury. It is their wish that he should 
go, and they will do their best, and if called to suffer 
will do it silently and all unknown to him, for they are 
proud of the genius of their boy. But he, if of sterling 
stuff, will soon decide. The struggle may be sharp, 
terribly sharp, and cause the hot tears to burn, though 
not to flow, at least when any eye but God's is on him. 
The sharper the better, it will the sooner be over ; and 
then he will tear frdm the sky that glittering star of a 
holy ambition, remain contentedly in his lowly home, 
honoured by his God, blessed by his parents, and respected 
by himself for this true act of self-sacrifice. Where is 
the being who does not feel that such a one is more 
deserving of applause as he takes up the cross daily of 
uncongenial labour, and follows Christ, than though he 
had fought his way to the throne of Canterbury ? 

Few of us, however, maybe called on for self-denial such 
as this, but self-denial of some kind can be practised by 
every one. We can leave our comfortable and cleanly 
homes to enter those whose squalor and wretchedness 
make them repugnant to our every feeling. We can 
turn aside from the fashionable promenade where all is 
bright and pleasant, into the court or alley where all is 
exactly the reverse, and where but scanty thanks may be 
given us for our trouble. We can pay fewer visits to the 
cottage where copious flatteries and endless praises fall 
soothingly on the ear, to pay more where moroseness 
repels, and there toil on amid ingratitude, if not worse, 
remembering we are following Christ. Not for praise, 
or flattery, or gratitude did He tread the wine-press ; 
had He done so, a miserable disappointment would have 
been His reward ; but He gave His back to the smiters 
that by His stripes we might be healed, and therefore 
His reward is great. We can also do without that new 
clothing we fancied we so much required, or stay at home 
instead of taking that summer trip, if some poor friend 
needs these things still more than we do. It may, 
however, be replied, " Surely you would not have us go 
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in a dress unbecoming oar station, or injure our health, 
and so render ourselves incapable of doing our work, by 
remaining at home when we ought to go for a time 
somewhere else?" Certainly I would not. But it fre- 
quently happens that when we are compelled to do without 
a thing, we discover that the need for it was not so great 
as we at one time imagined. The lesson taught us by 
unavoidable privation may perhaps be taught quite as 
effectually by that which is voluntary. 

Be all this as it may, one point is abundantly evident, 
that if we do not take up that which is to us a cross and 
follow Christ, we are not His disciples — take it up, not 
once or twice in our lives, not at rare intervals when 
some spiritual excitement awakens our enthusiasm for a 
moment, or when an occasional spasm of remorse con- 
vulses us, but daily. It must be, in other words, the 
character of our social life, ready to spring to action 
whenever opportunity offers. It is not the number of 
times we are to care for, but the habit of thought which 
is always ready to send us forth on errands of mercy, so 
that, as it were spontaneously, we shall go about doing 
good, as far as lies within our power. 

We all ought, consequently, to ask ourselves the 
question, " What am I voluntarily doing for the good of 
others, at a felt cost to myself, either of money, time, 
pleasure, or prejudice?" The question is one easily 
answered, because it is impossible to have a felt cost 
without knowing it. If we cannot say what cross we 
have taken up, it is because we have not taken up any. 
If we have not taken up any, we are not Christ's 
disciples. The evidence of our Christianity is not in the 
orthodoxy of the creed we hold, the tenacity with which 
we cling to its minutest details, or the regularity with 
which we attend the ordinances of our Church, although 
all these things have their proper place; but "pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, 
to visit the fatherless and the widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world." " We 
know we nave passed from death into life." How? 
" Because we love the brethren." And if we love our 
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brother, we shall be glad to sacrifice much for his wel- 
fare, even to our very lives in certain cases ; for " whoso 
hath this world's good, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him?' 

"While, however, it is perfectly true that the motive 
for, and purpose in self-sacrifice is the benefit of others, 
it is equally true that we cannot give good without 
getting good, that we are ourselves benefitted by every 
such act, even more than those for whom it has been 
performed. It has thus a double aspect — one outwards 
to the world for the welfare of mankind at large, but 
the other is inwards towards our own character. By 
the former we aid the upward progress of other men, by 
the latter, or reflex action, we aid our own. I do not 
think there is anything so refines the disposition, so 
ennobles and strengthens the whole character, as true 
self-sacrifice. It gives a breadth of 'sympathy, a depth of 
feeling, an earnestness of purpose peculiar to itself. It 
makes us most like the Master, for His whole life was 
one continuous sacrifice. 

Try the experiment for yourself, if you have not done 
so already ; and you will feel that you have never known 
what true joy was, till you have dispelled some one's 
sorrow. As you dry the bitter tear, or drive away 
despair; as you make the heavy heart to throb with 
gladness; or awake the sound of prayer and praise 
where it never before was heard, let it cost you what it 
may, a new, a holier, a happier world will open to your 
feelings, you will leave your task a grander being than 
when you entered on it^ and know as you never knew 
before the bliss of following His footsteps, even though, 
or rather because ef the very cross you have taken up to 
carry ; and you will sing with a new significance : — 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee ! 
E'en though it be a cross, 

That raiseth me ; 
Still all my song shall be 
Nearer my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee ! 
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But self-sacrifice however holy it may be, must have 
a limit somewhere. We cannot give up all our time, 
wealth, or energies to others ; where then is the limit to 
be drawn? We are told to love our neighbour as our- 
selves, but when we deny ourselves what we have a right 
to for their sakes, it would seem as though we were 
loving them better than ourselves. It may seem so, but 
it is seeming only; for whatever we may do for our 
neighbour, we are conscious that we do more for our- 
selves. We often deny ourselves the harmless, for our 
advantage, that we may not allow any habit, or 
indulgence to become our master. When we in like 
manner deny ourselves that which is harmless for our 
neighbour's advantage, we are not doing more for 
another than we have done for self. But as, however 
right the question may be in itself, the man who loved 
his neighbour as himself, would not be the most likely to 
ask it, we may pass on without the further analysis of 
this special aspect. We shall find the answer in Christ's 
own example, we are to follow Him in the nature of the 
cross we carry, as well as in the fact of carrying a cross 
at all ; in the limitation of the self-sacrifice just as much 
as in its existence. 

Of course His example can be our guide only in 
principle, not in detail, for He was alone in His nature, 
and His work was alone also. The principle then of Hia 
self-devotion was simply this, He sacrificed all that did 
not stain the purity of His character, nor interfere with 
the due performance of His great task. 

Here, therefore, are two limits — a moral, and a 
prudential. 

The moral limit is clear and well-defined. Nothing 
right or true is ever to be sacrificed for any possible 
reason. His holiness was preserved untarnished from 
Bethlehem to Calvary. K the world could have been 
saved by the commission of a single Bin, and by that 
alone, it would have remained unsaved for ever. We 
may not do evil that good may come ; however slight 
the evil, however great the good. St. Paul seems to pass 
this limit when he says, u I could wish that myself were 
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accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh." But, to use the words of Alford, 
with which I wholly concur, " The wish is evidently not 
to be guessed as entailing on the apostle the charge of 
inconsistency, in loving his nation more than his Saviour. 
It is the expression of an affectionate and self-denying 
heart, willing to surrender all things, even, if it might 
be so, eternal glory itself, if thereby he could obtain for 
his beloved people those blessings of the Gospel which 
he now enjoyed, but from which they were excluded. 
Nor does he describe the wish as ever actually formed ; 
only as a conceivable limit to which, if admissible, his 
self-devotion for them would reach. Others express 
their love by professing themselves ready to give their 
life for their friends; he declares the intensity of his 
affection by reckoning even his spiritual life not too great 
a price if it might purchase their salvation." 

Moses also, in his great love for the children of Israel, 
offered to sacrifice for them that which was not his to 
give, when he said, " Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their 
sin ; — and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written." But he was rebuked for his 
zeal which had outrun discretion, when the Lord 
answered him, " Whosoever hath sinned against me, him 
will I blot out of my book." 

The prudential line, however, is much more difficult 
to draw. Indeed, a hard and fast line is here alto- 
gether impossible. What one man thinks he can 
safely give without interfering with the just claims 
of family or business, another would call absurd 
fanaticism. As the heart expands, and love to God 
deepens, the circle will take a wider sweep, but not 
unwisely so. No one has any right to give in one direc-. 
tion that which has prior claims on it in another ; but we 
must be careful that the claims are real, and not fictitious. 
When, however, any one is often asking, How much must 
I do ? it generally means, How little may I do ? 

The discussion of this question, however, of the pru- 
dential limits of self-sacrifice, is unfortunately one where 
a large amount of error will be perfectly harmless, for the 
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difficulty is not in restraining men at that limit, but in 

getting them at all near it. Selfishness has so strong a 
old on most, that nothing but a superhuman power can 
break down the barrier and change it into its opposita 
Selfishness seems, though falsely, to promise ease, com- 
fort, happiness, and we love it accordingly ; while self- 
sacrifice seems, though falsely, to threaten misery and 
Buffering, and so we regard it as a beautiful ideal for 
contemplation, but dislike it as a life to live. 

But it must not be forgotten that this great virtue is 
sometimes found quite as much in the restraining of 
generosity as in the indulgence of it. When any claim 
is presented to our notice, our first care ought to be, 
without prejudice, with honest, prayerful purpose to 
ascertain what our Master says about it. Our naturally 
amiable character urges us to be merciful, but He says, 
lt Be just." We must then act as we dislike, and sacrifice 
our amiability to our justice. Or, in another case, we may 
desire most earnestly to be liberal, the case appealing to 
our warmest sympathies; but He says, "Be prudent 
here then, as before, our self-sacrifice consists in doing 
that which we dislike. Our selfishness would have shown 
itself in apparent kindness, but real injury. If any ask for 
rules of guidance in such cases, I say there are none. Our 
Creator does not supply us with moral crutches by which 
to enfeeble all our muscles, but tells us if we wish to do 
His will, we shall come to know the doctrine. If we 
really desire to walk in the right path, our walking in 
it, so far as we already know it, will reveal the con- 
tinuous direction. 

Can we now go back again and mingle with our 
brethren, careless of their interests, regardless of their 
welfare, wrapped up in the dark robe of selfishness, and 
determined that we shall, as far as possible, live for our- 
selves alone? If so, let us realise this fact distinctly, 
that we are not Christ's disciples, and if we be not His, 
whose are we ? He here plainly states the alternative, 
" For whosoever shall save his life shall lose it." And 
" What is a man advantaged if he gain the whole world 
and lose himself, or be cast away ?" 
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" Take up his cross daily." It may be, most probably 
will be, heavy at first, hard to carry, and many a time 
we may feel scarcely able to support it ; but we carry it 
not alone ; He is by our side who carried an infinitely 
heavier; and who knows all the faith, and patience, and 
power needed, and He will see that we are not crushed 
beneath its weight. He will not, indeed, take it off our 
shoulder, for there were no lasting kindness in that ; but 
He will make His strength sufficient for us, and hold us 
up till we become stronger in the Lord, and in the 
power of His might. That will daily become more and 
more the case, and as we continue the effort it will 
become easier and easier, till at last the cross becomes 
changed into the crown. Meantime let us not murmur 
or think it hard we should be called on to do a little for 
our brethren, but think how much Christ sacrificed for 
us. Well may He say to us — 

I cave my life for thee, 

My precious blood I shed, 
That thou might'st ransomed be, 

And quickened from the dead. 
Igave my life for thee ; 
What hast thou given for me ? 

My Father's home of light, 

My rainbow-circled throne, 
I left, for earthly night, 

For wanderings sad and lone. 
I left it "all for thee ; 
Hast thou left aught for me ? 

Oh, let thy life be given, 

Thy years for me be spent, 
World-fetters all be riven, 

And joy with suffering blent ; 
I gave myself for thee : 
Give thou thyself to me ! 
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**I count not myself to have apprehended: but this one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth to those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. "— Philippians iii. 13, 14. 

Man is essentially avaricious, not perhaps of gold, but of 
something he has not got. His one unceasing cry is — 
u give, give." Never satisfied with the possessions of 
the present, he ever reaches forth towards something 
which is before him. The student who has been search- 
ing diligently for thought, and been learning during 
many years, — who has made his own the recorded 
teachings of past generations, is hungrier for more than 
at first he was when commencing his investigations. 
The unravelling of one mystery throws a gleam of light 
upon another yet beyond, which he cannot bear to leave 
in darkness. One discovery points to the possibility of 
a greater further on. Having climbed a peak that 
seemed the highest from the plain below, he sees one 
beyond higher still, and to that he must direct his foot- 
steps ; and so on, for ever. The aspirant for place or 
power has a like experience. The next step along 
ambition's diamond ridge, he fondly fancies, will gratify 
his utmost wish, the step is taken, but the expected 
satisfaction is as far off as ever, and he is compelled by 
the same craving to continue his slippery way. 

The accumulator of wealth imagines something 
similar. He thinks if he could only save so many 
thousand pounds he would be content. To attain this 
goal of bliss, he struggles, and starves, and saves, adding 
shilling to shilling, till eventually be actually succeeds* 
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But is it to be as blessed as he thought ? No, it may be- 
to find himself hopelessly distant from the point he aimed 
at We have all seen Paton's picture ot the * Pursuit 
of Pleasure/ teaching us the same fact, that 4 man 
never is, but always is to be, blessed/ All those eager, 
excited, expectant votaries, hope soon to clasp the fairy 
form, but alas ! as they hurry on, it hurries also, and 
leaves them always in the chase. As with these, so with 
the Christian. He sometimes thinks if he could only 
attain the sanctity of this saint or that, he would be 
satisfied. But as with all the others in their attainments,, 
so with him — no resting place on earth. The foxes may 
have holes, and the birds of the air may have nests, but 
man must not have, cannot have, the spot where he can 
lay his head. 1 Onwards, and forever onwards,' must 
be his everlasting motto. How beautiful an illustration 
of this have we in the apostle of the Gentiles. 

From his youth an earnest student of Pharisaic and 
Gentile lore, he had apprehended, we can readily 
imagine, more than his fellows, of the real ways of God 
to the Israelite and to the Greek. But he was not 
satisfied, and his exceeding zeal against the crucified 
Jesus was but the expression of the restlessness springing 
from the consciousness of an incompleteness be keenly 
felt, as we learn by his after writings, but did not know 
how to remedy, and hated that which seemed to make 
the incompleteness a real fact. When afterwards the 
light from heaven showed him the comparative darkness 
of earlier feelings, and caused him to apprehend some- 
thing of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, did he rest 
upon his oars thinking he could learn no more, nor 
know any more of Christ? Far otherwise. He gave up 
all things, counting them all but loss, that he might go 
on to apprehend more fully Christ and the power of His 
resurrection, and the fellowship of His sufferings, and be 
made conformable unto His death ! Weariness, pain- 
fulness, peril*, hunger, and thirst, were gladly and boldly 
braved for the attainment of this great end. And now 
that he had entered richly into these deep experiences^ 
and could faithfully say, "To me to live, is Christ,*'' 
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was he at rest? No! Forgetting those things which 
were behind, he still reached forth to those things which 
were before. Would he then never stop his onward 
•course? When he found that crown of glory resting 
upon his brow, would he not then be content to begin 
his Sabbath of everlasting rest? No, not even then 
would his restlessness die. He must go on for ever, for 
there is no attainable shore to that sea of knowledge ; it 
will ever, to the creature, stretch its glittering waters 
far away in advance of him ; and while there is some- 
thing still before him, to that something he must stretch 
forth his enquiring thoughts. 

Herein lies one great difference between man and 
the lower animals. They live in the present only, at 
least there do not seem to be any anticipations regarding 
the future ; memories of the past they have, but not any 
stretching forth into the future. 

There are many who seem to think that this, after all, 
is the happiest state, that there is more ease and content- 
ment in feeing satisfied with the pleasures of the passing 
moments, than to be for ever striving after the unattained, 
and apparently the unattainable. We shall see presently 
that this is not the happiest condition, even were it 
the most advantageous, which most assuredly it is not. 
The brutes desire no progress, and they make none. 
They are to-day as when first created, birds build their 
nests, moles burrow, and spiders weave, now as then 
they did. Their course is circular, each generation 
ending at the starting point of its ancestors. I am not 
forgetting the affirmations of Evolution, but as these 
affirmations lack sufficient evidence, they need not be 
examined here. Man's course, on the other hand, is in a 
straight line, be progresses, or may do so, from point to 
point, the children closing their career at a point far in 
advance of their sires. Everv child, under equal condi- 
tions, may and ought to know more than did his 
father. Every human being ought to do his best to add 
something, however little, to the building of the world's 
thought. There is much of beauty and reality, of truth 
and light, lying before us, to be conquered — that is, to 
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be learned by us, to be made an element in onr emotional 
and intellectual life. How little as yet do we know of 
the mysteries of nature, of all that is knowable by us, 
how much less do we know of all the richness and 
profundity of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus ? If a 
Newton could say that he was only as a child standing 
on the shore having picked up a pebble, while all the 
ocean lay beyond unknown and unexplored; how much 
more truly can we all say the same? 

Man is true to his Creator and himself, only as 
'forgetting those things which are behind, he readies 
forth unto those things which are before/ 

But we are naturally disposed rather to drift with the 
current, or lie lazily upon the waters, than to battle 
against the rushing rapids. We frequently prefer si tting 
still, to pressing forward ; the former is easy, the latter is 
difficult, and needs surely a recompense very great ta 
reward us for the toil. 

But we must toil for knowlege, or the human family 
is lost. 

The question then arises, How are we to be impelled 
onwards in such a course ? Some few enthusiasts may 
reply that no external impelling power is needed, that 
knowledge is sufficiently valuable for its own sake to 
make us pursue it eagerly ; that the views it reveals to us 
of the moral and material universe, and the glory of 
their great Creator ought to make all men students. 
There are undoubtedly some, nay, many, who think so, 
and act consistently upon their thought, still they are 
but few comparatively. The great mass of men think 
otherwise. This is undoubtedly the highest and noblest 
order of man, but the grandest is not numerically the 
largest. Such was Paul in his upward struggle.. No 
thought of prudence or expediency spurred him onward. 
So far as his i salvation,' that is his assurance of 
forgiveness and of heaven were concerned, there was 
little doubt. He was safe, but he was not the man 
to rest contented there. He wanted to know Christ 
as He was in Himself, in His own character and disposi- 
tion ; but to do this he must become like Christ. Here 
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then was an object worthy his highest ambition, and 
most strenuous efforts. One grand enterprise fired his 
soul, and vitalized all his energies — to learn by his own 
experience what Christ was, the only way in which it 
ever can be learned. Here then was a man who more 
than most other men wanted knowledge for its own 
sake, independently of all ulterior considerations. 

Mostly, however, when any investigation, sacred or 
secular, is proposed, or any discovery announced, the 
questions are asked, u What is its practical value? What 
sensuous good will it do us ? Can we obtain by it more 
wealth, luxury, or power? If so, all well ; but if not, 
relegate it to the limbo where dreamers are." Here, 
therefore, is the simple fact ; knowledge does not in 
itself appear captivating enough to woo and win the 
homage of numbers ; but if we do not pursue her we lose 
innumerable pleasures, and remain in an ignorance which 
would soon spread, till in the course of a few generations 
the race would lose all the insight into tlie character of 
God, and the mysteries of nature it had ever gained. 
Our beneficent Creator to prevent so great a calamity 
gave a practical instinct to urge us onward, by attaching 
pain to stagnation, and pleasure to progress. 

If men become conscious of misery by sitting still, 
they will try to avoid this by rising and moving some- 
where; ani that they do feel such misery is a fact well 
known to all, at least to those who have tried the 
experiment of doing nothing. Who could bear to sit 
perfectly still without motion of body, or action of mind ? 
We might do it for a little, but long continued it would 
drive us mad. The bodily action may be purposeless, or 
the mental may be frivolous or worse, but do something, 
and think somewhat, we must. There are doubtless, 
many whose thoughts are so very slight, that it might be 
a work of difficulty to ascertain their nature, but slight 
as they are, they exist. There are of course different 
degrees of restlessness, in some cases exceedingly little 
suffices, and there is a very close approximation to 
idleness; in other cases it is strongly pronounced, and 
manifests itself in an unceasing and vigorous activity ; or 
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perhaps evaporates in fussiness and fidgetiness. Rest- 
lessness is so far only an instinct, almost compelling us 
to move, that we may avoid the pain of utter stagnation. 

It assumes another form in the insatiable hungering 
after novelty. How soon does repetition become weari- 
some ! I care not how beautiful the piece of music, play 
it alone continuously, and who would not wish a change? 
I care not how masterly the painti.ig, have that one 
alone to look at, and you will gladly leave it for even an 
inferior. We can see at once the utility of this, for if we 
could remain contented with one, we should not desire 
another, and so, progress would be arrested on the part 
both of purchaser and producer, the world of art at once 
shrink to insignificance, aud the education of man suffer 
an immeasurable loss. 

This dissatisfaction with that which we have already 
obtained, this forgetting the things that are behind, is 
the propelling energy in all growth, the rational director 
of the blind impulse of restlessness. The recognition of 
heights above those on which we stand, with the desire 
to clamber them, is the condition of all progress. The 
artist may have accomplished the ideal of earlier years, 
but only to learn of others more beautiful still, and to 
start afresh on his upward way. We all remember 
the story , of the sculptor who burst into tea*s when 
looking at his last production ; being asked the cause he 
replied " I am satisfied." There was the ring of true 
metal. He did not wish his career to halt, but where was 
the hope of an onward march, when he was satisfied with 
the present ? 6 Excelsior ' was to him a sound of other 
days, and his work was over. 

It is the same in all departments of human thought 
and action. Any man who thinks himself able to do 
satisfactorily the work he has undertaken, may lay his 
tools aside, as a workman comparatively useless for 
further tasks. The student who can say " It is enough," 
cannot ever have tasted the true scholar's draught. 1 he 
Christian who can imagine that he is already good 
enough, even if not perfect, has yet to start on his 
Christian course. The preacher who can look back 
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complacently on his pulpit efforts, deserves our pity for 
his shallowness ; for if not ashamed of his sermons, he 
ought to be ashamed of himself. 

This unending dissatisfaction may be very wearing, 
and cost us many an hour of misery, but if we then 
turn to prayer it will force us upward, heavenward; 
but if then we turn in on self, it will force us to 
•despiir. How beautifully does our Creator respond 
to the cry of this instinct in the varying phases He 
gives to an unvarying world. The old hills have been 
the same for many thousand ages, and yet they change 
rapidly as the moods of an April day. Now they are 
bathed in sunny light, and now they are dark with the 
passing shadow. Now they are rosy with the heather 
flower, and now they are brown with the withering leaves. 
The ocean itself, more stable than even the mountain 
over whose base it flows, for 

'Such as Creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now,' 

derives its greatest charm from its unceasing restlessness. 
In the changes of the seasons also, with the snows of 
winter, the tender green of spring, and the glowing leaf 
of autumn ; in a word, everywhere throughout the 
world of matter we find the response to the restlessness 
that continuously stirs the world of mind. By this 
instinct then we are compelled to be up and doing. 
But doing what ? 

Herein lurks the danger. Our activities may take 
the form of that which is directly sinful, and urge us on 
from depth to depth, till we lose ourselves in the sunless 
caverns of cherished vice. But I would now rather 
speak of a danger which is more insidious because less 
apparent. I mean the danger of mistaking movement 
for progress, which causes numbers to imagine they are 
getting nearer heaven, when in point of fact they are 
receding from it. 

Progress is movement from one point to another in 
advance of it, to a point before the other. Motion in a 
circle, may be never so rapid, but it is not progress, in 
Any true sense of that word. And yet many well- 
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meaning people confound these two things together. 
They think that if they are much engaged in what they 
call 4 religious work/ they must be going heavenwori. 
But 'religious dissipation* is the very antithesis of 
religious growth. These hurry from one prayer-meeting 
to another, from a conference here to a conference there, 
from this preacher to that, trying all the while to 
persuade themselves that they are doing something 
4 good,' and feeling themselves a little better than their 
neighbours who are spending the same time doing their 
work ; whereas they are actually in a much lower position y 
for while the latter are actively engaged in the perform- 
ance of their duties, the former are only enjoying them- 
selves. The enjoyment is doubtless a very innocent one, 
or would be so, were it not so deceptive to those who 
indulge in it. 

It is not because I undervalue these agencies I speak 
thus, but because I value them so highly, that I would 
guard against their abuse. Used they will, under God, 
save the world; but abused they will save no one, and 
are only a waste of power. It ought to be distinctly 
understood that 'religious' excitement is not Christian 
work; that sitting in conference is not fighting the 
battle of life ; that exuberance of pious sentiment, is not 
depth of sacred principle; that theological restlessness 
is not growth in grace ; that activity is not necessarily 
progress. 

To progress we must have some definite, well- 
considered aim before us; some mark towarJs which we 
are to press onwards. It is perfectly clear that we must 
know what we wish to be or do, before we can be or do 
anything effectively. Distinctness of purpose gives 
precision to our thoughts and feelings, and directness to 
our actions. 

What shall the aim of a Christian be? 'Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. Here is an aim higher than which 
there can be none. "Too high," some may say, " to 
reach," yes, but not too high to struggle for. This was 
St. Paul's mark, this was his high calling, which he Lad 
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not yet attained, but he was in the way, and in the way 
pressing onward he would remain till lie did attain it. 
And this must be ours also, on this course, and for this 
prize we too must run the race. 

But if we would turn our restlessness to fullest 
account, we shall find it necessary to analyze this one 
great aim into some others more within our grasp, for 
this is overwhelming in its completeness, and in the 
same degree vague. While we rest in the wish to be 
'better/ our growth will probably be slight, for the simple 
reason that our course is not sufficiently distinct. Sly 
effort is to be like God. Well, but in what respect ? In 
what respect am I most unlike Him, for here I must 
begin ? He is sympathetic and loving, but I am selfish 
and censorious. Here then is something very distinct 
to be aimed at, enough scope for all my energies of 
prayer and effort, till that element of my character be 
changed. This being done, how great is the progress 
made ! 

I believe it to be only by thus singling out our defects y 
and attacking them one by one, we can slay the host, for 
their name is 'Legion.' And the least of these foes 
being even weakened, much is gained, and we are nearer 
the mark than we were before, we have risen to a higher 
level. 

" We slay them !" you reply " we cannot slay them y 
they are too well loved by us, too strong for us to slay 
them." Oh yes, we can ! We can do all things through 
Christ who strengthened us; but I grant you only 
thus. 

The mark is in Christ Jesus. It was He alone who- 
revealed the Father to us, who spake peace to our guilty 
souls, who mapped out the way in which we are to walk, 
who gave the Spirit to guide us, and to strengthen us in 
it; therefore, we must count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord. 
We must be found in Him, having the righteousness 
which is of God by faith. Herein lies our comfort in 
present difficulties, and our assurance of final success. 
Had we been left to discover for ourselves the way 
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through the icy regions of scepticism, the fogs of 
superstition, the dark valleys of despair, and the glitter- 
ing homes of sin, we had searched in vain; but now we 
hear a voice saying, " This is the way, walk ye in it/* 
and all is well ; for He who says 1 walk/ will give the 
power to do it 

Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead thoti me on ; 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 

Lead thou me on. 
Keep tbon my feet ; I do not ask to aee 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 

So longThy power has blest me, sure it still 

Will lead me on 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angels' faces smile, 
Which I loved long since, and lost awhile. 

We have also in this passage an illustration of the 
great fact that our activities do not run in parallel lines, 
unconnected with each other. That we are not some- 
times on the line of business, and sometimes on the line 
of religion. All the apostle's actions were on one line only, 
that of becoming more Christ-like; whether making tents, 
preaching, or praying, he was pressing forwards towards 
the same mark. He knew nothing of religion as detached 
from daily toil; that which he understood was to visit the 
sick and widows in their affliction, and to keep ourselves 
unspotted from the world. There is in fact no such 
thing as religion apart from action, any more than there 
is sweetness apart from matter. The latter is a quality 
of matter, as the former is of action. Or, more accurately, 
sweetness is a mode in which a substance affects the 
mind of the person tasting it. So religion is a mode in 
which an action, a thought, affects the mind of Qod ; if 
He be pleased with the act, it is religious ; if not it is 
irreligious. In other words, all right action is the former, 
all wrong is the latter. He therefore is the religious 
man who makes right the standard of his life, and does 
all as to God and not to man ; who, in all he does, 
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tries to progress towards the mark of more god-like- 
manhood. 

The question, consequently, we have to ask ourselves 
continually is this, " Towards which goal will this deed 
carry me ? " It cannot leave us exactly where we were 
before, it is therefore surely well to know, whether it 
will aid our progress or retard it. If we honestly, and 
prayerfully, asked ourselves this question more frequently 
than is sometimes the case, we would often pause where 
now we hurry forward ; or, on the other hand, advance 
with cheerful courage, where now we move but slowly, 
and with half-hearted coldness. We dwell far too much 
on present ease and comfort, present results alone, 
regardless of the final and endless issues of our doings. 
But it is by the permanent and not the fleeting that 
-we ought to estimate their value. What matters it if we 
have transitory joy, but enduring sorrow ? Better, far, 
have transitory sorrow but enduring joy. The motto of 
every true man ought to be " for ever." 

By these two principles then of Restlessness and 
Definiteness, life is stirred and guided. 

By the first, we are aroused to motion in soma 
direction, urged to progress along some path. By the 
second we are directed either to heaven or to hell, con- 
sciously and with knowledge of our destination. Move 
along our path we must; we cannot sit still, we cannot be 
always saying 'a little more sleep, a little more slumber/ 
We are compelled, by the dread of pain, to awake and 
walk towards God, or His contrast. 

The two ways are before us every one. One will 
darken the bright line of former davs into night, bhrring 
and blotting them every one, and lead us into caverns 
where the light of heaven never enters. And what is 
the end ? " For many walk, of whom I have told you 
often, and now tell you, even weeping, that they are the 
enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is destruction." 
But the other will lead from light to light, from glory to 
glory, from grace to grace, till we are able to apprehend 
that for which we are apprehended of Christ Jesus. 
What is that? Your answer to tho question will tell how 
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far your restlessness has carried you towards Christ, 
from Him. 



Jeans, unto whom we pray, 
Christ the life, vhe truth, the way, 
Lord, the path of glory show, 



All the past we would forget ; 
We have not attained yet, 
Even our )>est achievements be 
Failures all compared to Thee. 

Wherefore aid us to aspire 

Ever upward, ever higher, 

Through the light, or through the dark, 

Pressing onward to the mark. 
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SOCIABILITY. 



44 Better is a neighbour that is near, than a brother far off." — 
Proverbs xxvii. 10. 

This scarcely seems self-evident. We may be honestly 
attached to neighbours who have become friends in the 
truest sense of the much-abused word, but still we never 
think of placing them on the same level as a brother, be 
he in what part of the earth he may. A friend's attach- 
ment may be thoroughly and uuselfishly genuine, yet 
it is not surely to be thought superior to that which 
finds its home in the heart of one who is a brother, not 
in name only, but in deed and in truth. This is doubtless 
true, but, nevertheless, the proverb is also true, because 
it refers not so much to sentiment as to utility. Brotherly 
love is, in the first place, a social instinct, very beautiful, 
and very useful; as without these family affections, 
though in their germ they be but instincts, there could 
not be " home," and without home life is but a dreary 
affair at best. But while the advice which precedes the 
proverb I have quoted, fully recognises all the claims 
of family ties, the proverb itself rather points out the 
great fact that when aid or assistance is needed, the near 
neighbour, though he may love less, is more useful than 
the brother who is far away. " When assistance is 
needed!" And when is assistance not needed by man 
from man ? 

In other words, society is absolutely necessary for 
human existence. 

Were we compelled to live alone without receiving or 
giving help we should be lower than the lowest race of 
savages, for even they have companionship of some kind. 
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It would be useless to speak of the dependence of the 
rich on the poor, or the poor on the rich ; of labour on 
capital, or capital on labour, of the fact that one man 
uses the products of thousands, of men. I need not 
pause to show that however much one may strive to live- 
for himself alone, he is compelled to give and take. 
Absolute isolation in things material is simply impossible. 
I would, however, now rather speak of society in its 
intellectual and spiritual aspect. Do we, as students 
and as Christians, need society as much, as in our 
capacity of consumers of material things? Undoubtedly 
we do — more if possible ; for we see some animals that 
are solitary managing to live, and even flourish, so far a» 
food and housing are concerned; but any appreciable 
mental progress amongst solitaries is almost inconceivable. 

Companionship forces us to think and feel in common. 
If we wrap ourselves up in lonely isolation, or mingle 
but little with our neighbours, our views gradually, 
necessarily, become one-sided, because we know nothing* 
of the views of others; hence they also grow into 
exaggerated proportions and importance, because we 
have no others to use as a standard of comparison. The 
dwarf who, living amongst dwarfs, is a little taller than 
those around, will readily fancy himself a giant, till his 
sphere of observation is enlarged by coming in contact 
with those of taller stature, then he sinks to his due pro- 
portions. The necessity of some adequate standard is 
often seen in the innocent pomposity of many a village 
schoolmaster who, travelling little beyond his own 
retired world, has enough learning to know he is not 
ignorant of everything, as are most of his companions ; 
but who has not enough to show him how ignorant of 
everything he is. Let any sect be small and exclusive, 
shutting itself in from intercourse with other sects, and 
you have at once the incarnation of bigotrv, intolerance, 
and cruelty ; because ignorance of all views but their 
own, leads to a devout belief in their own perfect infalli- 
bility. A large-hearted sociability corrects these 
irrational prejudices. When we share our thoughts 
with other thinkers, we learn what hidden fallacies may 
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have vitiated our reasonings, or where we have been 
building on a sandy basis which we mistook for rock. 
All is presented to us in a new light, and all perhaps by 



outsider, but which we, who had been elaborating the 
conception from within, might have continued to miss. 
As no two minds are exactly alike, so no two can see 
any subject from exactly the same stand-point. Conse- 
quently, the greater the number of minds we can bring 
to bear on any aspect of truth, the nearer shall we be to 
the aspect that is right. 

It may be here objected that many think erroneously, 
and therefore companionship with them would lead us 
from and not towards the truth. Certainly it would, if we 
.adopted their opinions, but not if by sifting and search- 
ing them, we are led to grasp our own more firmly and 
intelligently. The Protestant who has examined and 
refuted the dogmas of the Romanist, is a far different 
man from that other who is a Protestant only because 
he knows nothing of any other creed. We are to be 
intellectually sociable, not for the purpose of adopting 
the notions of every man we meet, but that we may 
obtain materials by which to test thoroughly our own. 

The same holds true in the realm of Christian experi- 
ence. " They that feared the Lord §pake often one to 
another ; and the Lord hearkened and heard it, and a 
book of remembrance was written before Him for them 
that feared the Lord, and that thought upon His name." 
It is only as we compare our own experience with that 
of other Christians, that we can know whether it is 
healthy or the reverse, whether it ought to warn or 
encourage us. We may be congratulating ourselves on 
some effort to overcome an evil habit, and think we 
have done a great thing, till in conversation we discover 
that another has struggled with an intensity to which 
we are strangers, and has far outrun us in the race. It 
is in quiet, earnest, intercourse with those who have 
•experienced similar difficulties, wrestled with correspond- 
ing doubts, and overcome like temptations, that we grasp 
-our true place in the battle for truth. There are of 
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course feelings and experiences far too sacred and too 
deep for utterance to any one but our God, but by speak- 
ing of those that can or may be expressed in words, we 

Elace them in a clearer light to ourselves, get a firmer 
old of them in all their bearings, and give them a 
different kind of reality from that which they had pre- 
viously. Christian intercourse, is therefore an import- 
ant agent in Christian growth. I need not say that by 
* Christian intercourse/ 1 do not mean the vile and wordy 
parody of canting babblement, where terms and thoughts 
that ought to be holy, are tossed to and fro with 
irreverend facility like so many cork-and-feather shuttle- 
cocks, from battledores that are but hollow-sounding- 
skins. 

We see then that society is a good thing in itselff that 
it may help the true man to be truer still, and become to- 
him a mirror in which he can see his actual proportions. 

Being thus useful we are endowed with instincts 
urging us to sociability, drawing us almost irresistibly 
within its circle, and welding us altogether into one great 
humanity. By it mere contact in space, like that of peas 
in a bag, is changed into unity, like that of the separate 
atoms of matter in a living body, each having its own 
special properties, yet each aiding the function of the 
whole. 

Sociability, consequently, is a duty we all owe to 
society, one which we ought scrupulously to pay accord- 
ing to our means and our opportunities. 

About the nature, however, of true sociability great 
mistakes are made. He who can be prodigal of spark- 
ling jest, or racy anecdote, or ready wit ; can, in a word, 
merrily amuse for a passing hour, is called pre-eminently 
iC sociable," or " a good-fellow. " Now while amusement 
has its legitimate place and time, it is not the first, or most 
important purpose of society. When it aids the work 
of life it is useful, but when it hinders that, it is in the 
same degree pernicious, and he therefore who lowers the 
moral tone, or enervates his comrade's mental or spiritual 
muscle, is anti-social — is no true promoter of the wel- 
fare of society, but its insidious foe. 
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To be truly sociable we must be able to make society 
more Christian than it was ; to infuse into it something 
more, however little, of the spirit of sympathy, truth, 

Eurity, and love than it had. But to do this we must 
ave the spirit ourselves, words alone will not do the 
work ; they will need to be vitalized by that feeling 
which alone springs from personal consciousness. There 
is little doubt that if we love Christ ourselves, we shall 
do something, either consciously or unconsciously, to 
make those love Him with whom we come in contact. 

We ought also to be able to make it more intellectual 
than it had been previously ; by adding information, 
giving ideas, and stimulating to mental effort. But this 
necessarily, as in the former cases, involves the posses- 
sion of these things ourselves, for we cannot give what 
we have not got. 

It is therefore abundantly evident that if we are to be 
sociable, in this the only true sense of the term, we must 
not spend our whole spare time with others. We cannot 
always be in society. It is in solitude we gather those 
germs of thought, that we are afterwards to scatter. He 
who talks always, will talk only words that are counters, 
and not coins. It is in solitude that we assimilate with 
our own the efforts of other minds, that we gradually 
mature, and richly ripen the fruit that is to become seed 
in other soils. By solitude I mean being alone with 
ourselves, communing with our own souls, surveying 
our own mental world, seeing of what sort it is, and 
what the number of its inhabitants. That is not solitude 
when we hold companionship with the speaking dead, 
but society of the noblest kind. That is not solitude 
even when we wander far from the haunts of men in the 
secluded valley, or by the lonely shore — for: — 

" Spirit of life and love 
There is no solitude in thy domains. 
Thon hast not left thyself to Nature's round 
Without a witness. Trees, and flowers, and streams, 
Are social and benevolent; and he 
Who oft communeth in their language pure, 
Roaming among them at the cool of day, 
Shall find, like him who Eden's garden dressed, 
His Maker there, to teach his listening heart." 
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While there is a solitude that is needful for our social 
culture, there is another which is inexpressibly per- 
nicious — that which springs from selfishness, and causes 
a man to lock within his own breast all he feels and knows, 
caring nothing; for any one but himself. That also which 
arises from the misanthropic bitterness, too frequently 
following hard upon disappointed hopes, is equally use- 
less to society, though not so guilty as the other. 
Society and solitude, then, must go hand in hand, if the 
one is to help the other heavenward. I am fully aware 
that there are few harder tasks, or tasks demanding more 
determination, concentration, and perseverance, than 
that of holding self before self, and studying it earnestly, 
dispassionately, and prayerfully. But is it not more than 
worth all the effort, if thus only we can learn to know 
ourselves ; and to help our neighbours ? 

The power we possess of influencing society by our 
words is one whose value we cannot overestimate, one 
that ought to be cultivated to the very highest pitch. 
How incalculable the good that may be done by one 
man who, with the unobtrusive self-possession of the 
gentleman, the assured diffidence of the scholar, and the 
still joyousness of the Christian, can lead the conversation 
to solid but interesting topics, enliven it by a polished 
imagination, and fling around it flowers of thought culled 
from the wilderness of nature, or the gardens of art ! 
Such men are sadly wanted in the present day, that they 
may elevate the tone of modern assemblies. Such men 
would indeed be neighbours beyond all price. 

But now I must throw the shadows on the canvas, and 
deep ones too, if I would make the picture faithful, for 
in sociability lurk dangers great and subtle. These must 
be briefly indicated that we may know where they lurk, 
and so be assisted in safely avoiding them. 

I have spoken of the benefit to be derived from com- 
parison of ourselves with others, but of course this 
depends on who those others are. Comparison of this 
kind we cannot help, we do it almost unconsciously, and 
if we have chosen our society carefully, we ought not to 
avoid it, even if we could. Our opinion of ourselves will 
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mostly be the result, not of what we really are, but of 
what we are as contrasted with those whom we select as 
standards. It is consequently of the utmost importance, 
that these standards should be high. If they be taken 
from our inferiors, what an exaggerated estimate shall we 
form of our own position and attainments ! In contrast 
with theirs, how high the pedestal on which we stand ! 
how noble our lives ! how generous our liberality ! We 
-spontaneously thank God we are not as they are ; and 
become at once vain and — stagnant. Well, therefore, 
might St. Paul say, " We dare not make ourselves of the 
number, or compare ourselves with some that com- 
mend themselves ; for they measuring themselves by 
themselves, and comparing themselves among them- 
selves, are not wise." If we would be exalted into 
true humility and earnest effort upward, let us, if 
possible, consort with those who are our superiors in 
mental power, or in spiritual devotedness, measur- 
ing our self-denial with that of such as Howard, our 
devotion to our Master with that of such as the Pilgrim 
Fathers, our earnestness with that of such as the poor 
devotee who flings himself beneath the wheels of Jugger- 
naut, and then, surely, we shall be stimulated to lenewed 
battle with our short-comings and our failures, and fresh 
determination to go on conquering in the strength of our 
Lord. But there is the further danger not only of 
degradation by unworthy comparisons, but of degrada- 
tion by example and influence. How many have been 
led by bad companions to a ruin from which they have 
never emerged ? How many a young man, naturally 
amiable and well disposed, has been dragged down to 
a life of misery and vice, by loving society without 
♦caring for its quality? I may say in the words of 
Gresley, " Reject the society of the vicious ; shun the 
Agreeable infidel and the accomplished profligate. Lay 
it down as a fixed rule, that no brilliancy of connection, 
no allurement of rank # or fashion, no agreeableness, no 
wit or flattery, shall tempt you to associate with profligate, 
or openly irreligious men. Make this an absolute rule. 
It is impossible not to suffer by its neglect. If you do 
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not fall into their vices, still your hearts will be 
estranged from the love of God." 

Sociability has also a tendency to produce hypocrisy, 
and subsequent self-deception in certain characters. 

When in company we naturally like to be esteemed and 
respected ; we are thereby tempted to show colours not 
exactly our own, to speak in such a manner as to convey 
a far too favourable estimate of our disposition; to 
appear amiable, generous, sympathetic, &c, when we 
are none of them. This is bad enough, but worse 
follows, for by playing the part so frequently, we at 
last come to believe that we actually are all we represent 
ourselves as being, and while we may have failed utterly 
in deceiving others, we may have succeeded most 
effectually in deceiving ourselves. While avoiding most 
anxiously all discourtesy and rudeness to others, let us 
above all things be unflinchingly honest to ourselves, 
and never mistake what we seem to be, for what 
we are. 

But perhaps the worst evil of all lies in the conversation 
so frequently heard, conversation which is neither true 
nor edifying. When in company, we must, we ought to 
talk, that we may somewhat repay the debt that we owe 
companionship. Talk ! yes, but about what 1 Our stock 
of ideas perhaps being small, will be soon exhausted, and 
the weather past, present, and to come, cannot easily 
be dragged in varied forms through an entire evening. 
Persons, however, form a never-failing subject. Once 
our acquaintances, and what 44 we heard," are started, a 
tide has commenced to flow that knows no ebb. But 
what we truly knotv about them is very little and soon 
told, and that little is for the most part devoid' of intense 
interest, for thrilling incidents are not of every-day 
occurrence. But what of that ? Imagination is a fertile 
faculty, and can take up the tale where truth has laid it 
down, if truth had anything to say to it at all. These 
talkers, however, do not like to manufacture stories that 
are lies, pure and simple, from stem to stern, so they go 
about from house to house, gossiping with an earnestness 
and perseverance worthy a better cause, picking up 
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what little scraps of reports they can, and which will do- 
when sufficiently distorted, as the basis of a wondrous 
story. 

Thus by almost insensible degrees the vapid talker 
becomes the idle gossip, and the gossip sinks into the 
envenomed slanderer. Could the words of the chatterer 
for the space of one week be written down, they would 
present but a sorry spectacle of nothingness ; but those 
of the slanderer would show a darker hue. By slanderer 
I mean one who in speaking against another, tells that a& 
true of which there may be a doubt ; gives as a fact 
what is only a supposition, or an inference from some- 
thing he has heard ; magnifies or colours ever so little 
that which he is repeating, or insinuates what he dared 
not say. And how much of this there is in all society it 
is unfortunately not necessary to prove, as we are all far 
too familiar with it. 

These slanderers do not seem to feel that they are 
liars and murderers, saying that which they do not 
know to be true, and slaying reputations, or trying to do 
so, by their wiles. Let me remind them that the com- 
mandment is w Thou shalt do no murder." 

Oh! they cause many a tear to flow, and many a 
heart to ache. It is a pity, however, that any should 
leave their feelings at the disposal of others, or should 
allow themselves to be wounded by these waspish 
stings. 

Yet these unchristian, anti-social pests will go to 
church, and pretend to worship there; keeping their 
ecclesiastical scalpel ever sharp, so as to be able at any 
time to tell with infallible accuracy who are sound, and 
who are not. Their orthodoxy may be all that could be 
desired, but their hearts ! 

It is seldom safe for any of us to talk about persons, 
for there often follows something that has not the 
spirit of Christ in it. You may, however, ask why 
should we not talk about persons, cannot we speak 
of them kindly and lovingly? We can, but do we? 
Is it our habit to impute the best motives, to 
extenuate if not excuse that we disapprove? Have 
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we that charity that thinketh no evil, that suffereth 
long and is kind ? We ought to have, but have we ? 
Let the history of such words as 1 prevent/ 1 prejudice/ 
and 'retaliate/ answer my question. Why should 
1 prevent/ now mean — to hinder ? It is not the meaning 
ot the word, that is simply to go before ; but why do we 
mostly go before, except to prevent in its present sense. 
Why should retaliate mean giving back an injury ? It 
signifies to give back of anything as much as we have 
received. Does not its present signification tell the sad 
story that we so much more frequently retaliate injuries 
than benefits, as to render the latter meaning almost 
useless? 

How careful ought we to be that our sociability does 
not degrade us into senseless talkers, gossipping busy- 
bodies, or malicious tale-bearers ! 

On this point the Scriptures are particularly explicit. 
In Proverbs we read, " It is an honour for a man to 
cease from strife; but every fool will be meddling/' St. 
Paul's advice to the Thessalonians is, " that ye study to 
be quiet, and to do your own business," To Timothy, 
when speaking of the younger widows, he says, " They 
learn to be idle, wandering about from house to house ; 
and not only idle, but tattlers also, and busy bodies, 
speaking things which they ought not" 

As there is no evil without a remedy, there must be 
one for this perversion of the social principle, — What is 
it ? If the perversion arise from a bad heart, then we 
must get a netter. Our prayer ought to be, " Create in 
me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within me." But we must also do our own part in this 
renewal by looking at the bright side of each character, 
rather than the dark ; by 4 rejoicing not in iniquity, but 
rejoicing in the truth, bearing all things, believing all 
things, hoping all things, enduring all things.' By 
taking borne to our hearts the saying of St. John, " If a 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar ; for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ? * 
But if the vice spring from vacancy of intellect, we must 
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fill the vacuum with solid thought ; by gathering from- 
nature some of the countless treasures which are scattered 
everywhere in such profuse abundance. Study thoroughly 
but one flower, and you have food for reflection and for 
converse for many a month to come, for there is mirrored 
the wisdom, the power, the love of its great Creator. 
Master the styles of the truest poets, whether in prose 
or verse, that you may learn the power there lies in 
words to create new worlds of beauty, and gild them 
with more than sunset glory. Let your most cherished 
associates be the great thinkers who have lived in other 
times, and who rest silently on your shelves till you ask 
them to hold pleasant intercourse, and tell you of their 
deepest thoughts. Thus employing heart and head you 
will be too busy ever to become a " busybody," and too 
nobly loving ever to become a slanderer. Let it be our 
purpose to do all the good we can to our neighbours, to 
prove ourselves as brethren to them, by our advice, our 
sympathy, our aid, our example. 

It is in our power to influence society for good, or ill ; 
Which shall it be ? To spring tears, or to dry them ; 
"Which shall we do ? To make the lives of others more 
miserable, or more happy ; Which will be our aim ? To 
lead others to or from One who sticketh closer than a 
brother, is nearer than any earthly neighbour, Who is 
with us always, and will be to the end of life ; Which is 
our purpose ? Nay, there is little need to ask the 

2uestion, if we have ourselves made Christ our brother, 
y drinking in His spirit, by entering into His sym- 
pathy with sorrow and repentance ; we shall act as He 
would were He in our position. Did we pause to ask 
ourselves, 1 What would the Master say here V before we 
speak, what a change would soon be felt in all social 
circles ? Yet less than this is not Christ-like, and so far 
unworthy the follower of Christ. Try to realize this 
fact that social intercourse is one of the most important 
functions of our lives, that ' by our words we snail be 
justified, and by our words we shall be condemned that 
for every idle word we shall ha\e to give account, and 
then surely you will not venture into society without 
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such preparation as your circumstances permit, nor 
without prayer that God would keep the door of your 
lips, and enable you in this as in all else to follow the 
Master's footsteps. Sociability must be either a curse 
or a blessing as we use it ; and that it may be a blessing 
and not a curse, 'Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamour, and evil speaking be put away from 
you, with all malice ; and be ye kind one to another, 
tender hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Ohrist's sake hath forgiven you/ 
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